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Ww have received from Sir John Hanmer a letter, which confirms our own 
surmise. His property in Church Lane is placed for the present beyond 
his control by a lease granted many years before he was born. We have 
much pleasure in making this fact public. At the same time, we congratu- 
late ourselves that we have been the means of bringing under Sir J. Han- 


mer’s notice the real condition of this ‘ fever-factory,’ as the knowledge may 
be worth having when the lease falls in. 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN ASTRONOMY.* 


1THERTO the law of universal gra- 
H vitation has been applied to de- 
termine the motion of bodies within 
the limit of observation ; every new 
discovery has established it more 
firmly in our own system, and has 
shewn that it extends to the furthest 
confines of the starry heavens. But 
since the planet Neptune has been 
found almost in the very spot assigned 
to it by theory, gravitation has as- 
sumed a new character, having be- 
come the means of discovery,—which 
adds fresh lustre to the genius of 
Newton, already the admiration of 
mankind for more than two hundred 
years, and does infinite honour to 
the talents of the two distinguished 
mathematicians and astronomers who, 
independently and unknown to each 
other, have simultaneously applied 
Newton's law in so able and original 
amanner. The discovery of an un- 
seen body, which has extended the 
limits of the solar system three times 
beyond its furthest known boundary 
by the force of reason alone, is the 
greatest triumph of intellect of mo- 


* Account of the Discovery of the Planet Neptune. 


dern times, and shews, in a striking 
point of view, the unerring certainty 
of mathematical science and of the 
great law of the universe. 

The five principal planets and their 
motions with regard to the fixed 
stars were known from the earliest 
antiquity, but ages passed before the 
true constitution of the solar system 
was understood. A new era in astro- 
nomy dawned when Galileo made 
the first telescope; then began that 
series of discoveries which, continued 
through nearly three centuries, has 
revealed the existence of twenty-eight 
new worlds in our own system, sys- 
tems of revolving suns in the more 
remote firmament, and which has 
been extended to distances from 
whence the sun and his bright com- 
peers in the milky way must seem 
like a misty cloud. Such are the 
mighty results of the accidental com- 
bination of two lenses, but it required 
the genius of a Galileo to see the 
importance of a circumstance which 
thousands would have thought un- 
worthy of notice. 


By J. C. Adams, Esq.— 
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Jupiter's four moons were the first 
objects that met Galileo's eye when 
he turned his telescope to the mid- 
night sky; the phases of Venus con- 
firmed his theory of the solar system ; 
from luminous points beyond the 
enlightened dise of the moon he dis- 
covered the existence and height of 
her mountains; from spots on the 
surface of the sun he discovered his 
rotation ; and although he perceived 
that there was something extraor- 
dinary in the form of Saturn, his 
magnifying power was not great 
enough to define the ring,—that, and 
the discovery of one of Suturx’s satel- 
lites, were reserved for the improved 
telescope of Liuyghens. Now that the 
number of satellites was equal to that 
of the planets then known, Huyghens 
concluded that the harmony of the 
system was complete, and conse- 
quently that no more would be found ; 
soon afterwards, however, Cassini 
discovered four additional moons be- 
longing to the same planet. For 
many years after that time no new 
body was found, but numerous ob- 
servations by Tycho Brahé, especially 
of the planet Mars, prepared the 
way for Kepler's determination of 
the laws of elliptical motion, which 
forms one of the most remarkable 
epochs in astronomy, and furnished 
Newton with data for establishing 
the theory of universal gravitation 
in the Principia, one of the greatest 
ornaments of human genius. 

From that time astronomers have 
been occupied, with regard to the 
solar system, in the determination of 
the elements of the planetary orbits 
and the masses of the planets, all of 
which are requisite for the computa- 
tion of the tables of their motion. 
These tables are calculated with in- 
finite labour from the most difficult 
and refined analyses, the work of a 
series of the most distinguished French 
mathematicians, based on the law of 
gravitation, by which the sun and 
planets attract one another directly 
as the mass, and inversely as the 
square of the distance. 

If the sun were in the earth’s place, 
his surface would extend nearly as 
far again as the orbit of the moon; 
hence the attraction of this enormous 
mass keeps the planets nearly in 
elliptical orbits, but by the action of 
all the planets on each individually, 
their paths are very irregular and 
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disturbed. These perturbations, which 
are very small compared with their 
elliptical motion, are of two kinds ; 
one kind, depending upon the relative 
positions of the planets, begins from 
zero, increases to a maximum, de- 
creases, and becomes zero again, when 
the bodies return to the same posi- 
tions with respect to one another. 
These periodical or transient inequa- 
lities are accomplished in short pe- 
riods,—some in a few months, or 
years, or hundreds of years ; and in 
consequence of them the disturbed 
planet is sometimes drawn further 
away from the sun, sometimes brought 
nearer to him. At one time it is 
drawn above the plane of its orbit, 
at another time below it, according 
to the position of the disturbing 
bodies. 

The other kind of perturbations, 
though occasioned, likewise, by the 
disturbing energy of the planets, are 
entirely independent of their relative 
positions. They depend upon the 
relative positions of the orbits alone, 
whose forms and places in space are 
altered by very minute quantities in 
immense periods of time, and are, 
therefore, called secular inequalities ; 
they are only compensated when the 
orbits return to the same positions 
relatively to one another and to the 
sun. Planetary motion, including 
both these kinds of disturbance, may 
be represented by a body revolving 
in an ellipse, and making small and 
transient deviations, now on one side 
of its path, and now on the other, 
while the ellipse itself is slowly but 
perpetually changing both in form 
and position. 

Tables have been calculated for 
each of the principal planets, in- 
cluding the disturbing action of all 
the others, which give their places in 
the heavens at any instant for hun- 
dreds of years before and after a 
given epoch. Now it is clear, that if 
an unknown body should disturb 
their motions the tables would no 
longer give their true places, and 
that is the very circumstance which 
has led to the discovery of Neptune, 
as will now be shewn. 

From the time of Cassini no new 
body was added to the solar system 
till Sir William Herschel constructed 
his celebrated telescopes, which en- 
abled him to penetrate deeper into 
space than ever had been done be- 
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fore. Endowed with a rare genius, 
great perseverance, and a highly 
philosophic mind, he was the first to 
perceive and understand the im- 
mensity and sublimity of creation in 
the far regions of space. He dis- 
covered two of Saturn's satellites; 
and while observing the stars of the 
constellation Gemini at Bath, on the 
13th of March, 1781, he saw one 
that was larger and less luminous 
than the rest; and as it had changed 
its place two days after, he at first 
thought it was a comet, but soon 
was aware that he had found a new 
planet. The discovery immediately 
attracted the attention of all the 
astronomers, and in the meantime 
Sir William discovered that it was 
accompanied by six satellites. By 
the first estimation, Uranus was sup- 
posed to move in a parabola; but 
Saron, member of the Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, found that a circle 
represented its motion better, and 
assigned to it a period of eighty-two 
years. However, little more than a 
year after its discovery, Lalande de- 
termined its elliptical orbit by a me- 
thod which he had invented; and 
Novet published the first tables of 
its motions. In the present state of 
astronomy, the elliptical elements of 
the orbit of Uranus would have been 
at once determined with very little 
error a few days after its discovery. 
In the year 1790, the French Aca- 
demy of Sciences proposed the per- 
turbations of Uranus as a prize ques- 
tion ; and, upon comparing the place 
of the planet at different epochs with 
the catalogues of the stars, it was 
evident that it had been observed as 
a star by Flamsteed in 1690, by 
Mayer in 1756, and by Le Monnier 
in 1760. These astronomers had 
observed it in nineteen different po- 
sitions without being aware of its 
planetary nature, though it has a 
very perceptible disc ; but, probably, 
at that time, telescopes were not sufli- 
ciently powerful to define it. Aided 
by La Place’s theory, Delambre cal- 
culated tables of the motion of Ura- 
aus, which, compared with observa- 
tons for three years, never deviated 
more than 7”. However, the errors 
increased, and it soon became neces- 
sary to form new tables of Uranus, 
which was accomplished by M. Alex. 
Bouvard, who published them in 
1521. They were calculated from 
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all the observations that had been 
made, not only since the planet had 
been discovered in 1781, but also 
from the previous observations made 
between the years 1690 and 1760, 
by Flamsteed and others, who were 
unconscious of its planetary nature. 
But, whether the latter were in- 
cluded or not, M. Bouvard still found 
that his tables did not agree with 
observation ; and as the disturbing 
action of all the known planets had 
been included, he was led to believe 
that some undiscovered body beyond 
the orbit of Uranus disturbed its 
motion. 

That ‘coming events cast their 
shadows before’ has been verified by 
the discovery of Neptune; for the 
discrepancies between the true place 
of Urunus in the heavens and that 
assigned to it in the tables of its 
motion have been increasing so much, 
that, between the years 1833 and 
1837, its observed and computed dis- 
tance from the sun differed by a 
quantity equal to the distance of the 
moon from the earth, about 24,000 
miles, while in 1841 the error in 
the geocentric longitude of Uranus 
amounted to 96”. These perturba- 
tions increased slowly and uniformly, 
and as the pericdic time of Uranus is 
82 years, it was concluded that it 
would require a planet of a still 
greater periodic time to produce 
them. 

From these circumstances the be- 
lief in the existence of a planet ex- 
terior to Uranus had been gaining 
ground; and six astronomers, at 
least, had predicted it, when M. Le 
Verrier at Paris, and Mr. Adams at 
Cambridge, each unconscious of what 
the other was doing, undertook the 
difficult and unprecedented task of 
inverting the general problem,—that 
is, instead of finding the disturbing 
action of one known planet on an- 
other, they had to find the place of 
an unknown planet in the heavens 
at a given time, its mass, together 
with the form and position of its 
orbit, from the perturbations it had 
produced on the motions of Uranus 
in given points of its orbit. 

Mr. Adams, a young student at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, had 
announced his intention of under- 
taking this problem as early as the 
year 1841, but was prevented from 
accomplishing it till he had taken 
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his academic degree. In 1843 he 
had made an essay by assuming that 
the unknown body was revolving in 
a circle at twice the distance of 
Uranus from the sun, according to 
an empyrical law in the distances of 
the planets, suggested by Titius and 
published by Baron Bode. This 
afforded so satisfactory an approx- 
imation, that he applied to the 
Astronomer Royal for the Green- 
wich observations of Uranus, in order 
to enable him to assign the place 
of the unknown body more ac- 
curately ; and, in September 1845, 
he had determined the position and 
form of its elliptical orbit and the 
period of its revolution round the 
sun so completely to his own con- 
viction, that he announced to the 
Plumian Professor of Cambridge and 
to the Astronomer Royal that the 
mean longitude of the planet would 
be 323° 2’ on the 1st of October, 1846, 
and requested them to look for it. 
Besides, he had computed that its 
mass must be three times that of 
Uranus, consequently that it would 
be as bright as a star of the 9th 
magnitude, and, therefore, easily seen. 
Unfortunately, however, these two 
astronomers did not look for it till 
eight months afterwards, when, at 
M. Le Verrier’s request, the new 
planet was found by Dr. Galle, of 
the Berlin Observatory, exactly in 
the place he had pointed out. Then, 
indeed, the English astronomers 
ascertained that Mr. Adams’ result 
was perfectly correct, and that the 
place assigned to the planet by these 
two mathematicians only differed by 
a very small quantity. It is to be 
regretted that England thus lost the 
honour of a discovery to which no- 
thing in modern times can be com- 
pared, and which is certainly due to 
M. Le Verrier, who was the first to 
make the discovery known to the 
world ; but to Mr. Adams the prior- 
ity of the investigation and result 
will ever be assigned, and an equal 
share in the honour. 

The investigation of M. Le Verrier 
was laborious and profound. He 
began by a careful revision of the 
action of Jupiter and Saturn in dis- 
turbing the path of Uranus; and in 
a memoir published in the Comptes 
Rendus of the French Academy for 
the 10th of November, 1845, he 
shewed that the anomalies in its mo- 
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tion could not be ascribed to the 
attraction of these two planets. He 
then proved that they were neither 
produced by the shock of a comet 
nor by the resistance of ether, and 
that they could only be attributed to 
the action of an unknown body, 
which must be of large size to pro- 
duce inequalities of such long periods ; 
and that it must revolve very far 
beyond the orbit of Uranus, other- 
wise it would have disturbed the 
motion of Saturn. A slight idea 
only can be given here of the method 
of solving this unprecedented and 
difficult problem. 

The form and position of the orbit 
of a planet depend upon six quan- 
tities, called the elements of the orbit ; 
four of these determine its form, and 
two its position with regard to the 
plane of the elliptic. Now in the 
orbit of Neptune all these quantities 
were unknown; in that of Uranus 
they were erroneous from the action 
of Neptune, and here lay the diffi- 
culty. It was, however, found that 
the errors in the latitude of Uranus 
were very small ; and as the inclina- 
tion of its orbit is but 46’ 28'°4, it 
was concluded that the inclination of 
the unknown orbit could not be 
great. Hence both Uranus and the 
stranger were, in the first instance, 
supposed to move in the plane of the 
ecliptic, which reduced the number 
of the unknown elements to eight. 

As nothing whatever was known 
of the mass or form of Neptune's 
orbit, it was necessary to form some 
hypothesis; consequently, by Bode’s 
law, half the major axis of his orbit, 
which is equal to his mean distance 
from the sun, was assumed to be 
twice that of Uranus, and thus the 
unknown elements were reduced to 
seven. 

The place of a planet in its orbit 
is determined at any time by three 
co-ordinates,—namely, its radius vec- 
tor, or distance from the centre of 
the sun; its latitude, or angular dis- 
tance above the plane of the ecliptic ; 
and, lastly, its longitude, or angular 
distance from the equinox of spring, 
as seen from the centre of the sun, 
and estimated on the plane of the 
ecliptic, generally called the longitude 
of the epoch. The analytical ex- 
pressions of these quantities contain 
the elements of the undisturbed orbit 
only, but when the disturbances pro- 
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duced by another planet are taken 
into account, a term is added to each 
containing the masses of both bodies 
and the elements of both orbits. 
These co-ordinates contain the time 
as an arbitrary quantity, and when 
all the other quantities are known, 
they give the place of the disturbed 
planet in the heavens at any assumed 
instant, past, present, or to come. 

Now the only one of these co- 
ordinates that was necessary in the 
first instance was the longitude, and 
by equating that expression to each 
of a great number of observed lon- 
gitudes of Uranus, a series of equa- 
tions was obtained from whence the 
elements of the orbit of Uranus were 
eliminated, and at last there remained 
relations between Neptune's mass 
and the three unknown elements of 
his orbit. Two of these—namely, 
the mass and the mean longitude— 
were arbitrary, and had to be chosen 
so as to suit the rest, which was done 
by methods too complicated to find a 
place here, but so dexterously, that 
M. Le Verrier, finding that the per- 
turbations of Uranus were repre- 
sented by the motions of Neptune in 
the orbit thus determined, boldly 
predicted that the heliocentric longi- 
tude of the hitherto unobserved 
planet would be 325° on the Ist of 
January, 1847. ‘The place and dis- 
tance of the planet were subsequently 
computed more accurately, and all 
the elements of the orbit determined, 
which differed very little from those 
obtained by Mr. Adams. 

From the assumed mean distance 
of the unseen planet from the sun, 
the period of its revolution was 
found to be about 200 years, by 
Kepler’s law of the squares of the 
periodic times of the planets being 
proportional to the cubes of the mean 
distances. ‘The mass was computed 
to be many times larger than the 
earth, whence M. Le Verrier esti- 
mated that its visible diameter would 
be 33, which has since been found by 
actual observation to be 2’°8,—a very 
remarkable coincidence, considering 
the difficulty of the problem, the 
uncertainty of the data, and the 
smallness of the disturbances. 

These unparalleled results were 
published by Le Verrier in the 
Comptes Rendus of the 1st of August, 
1846, and the planet was discovered 
4 month afterwards, on the 23d of 
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December, by Dr. Galle of Berlin. 
M. Le Verrier received all the ho- 
nours he so justly deserved from 
his countrymen. The Academy of 
Sciences at Paris gave the name of 
Neptune to the new globe ; and as it 
is usual to represent each new planet 
by a particular sign, Neptune was 
designated by the initial letters of 
Le Verrier’s name with a star, as 
Uranus is represented by H, in re- 
membrance of its discoverer Herschel. 

Astronomers in Europe and Ame- 
rica have been occupied in observing 
the elements of the orbit of the 
newly-found planet, and it is one of 
the most curious circumstances at- 
tending this extraordinary discovery 
that the computed elements, now 
known to be to a certain degree 
erroneous, should have accounted for 
the perturbations of Uranus for 150 
esa with such accuracy, and should 

ave given this planet’s place at the 
very time it was sought for. Its 
period is now ascertained to be 166 
years, and its mean distance 30 ter- 
restrial radii, instead of 38. So 
Bode’s law, on which M. Le Verrier’s 
and Mr. Adams’ investigations were 
founded, has failed with regard to 
Neptune. 

The newly-discovered pene has 
a diameter of 43,000 miles, conse- 
quently it is about two hundred times 
larger than the earth, and may be 
seen with a telescope of moderate 
power; the motion is retrograde at 
present, and its mean velocity of 
12,000 miles an hour is six times 
slower than that of the earth. Be- 
ing on the confines of the known 
system, and at the distance of 
3000 million miles from the sun, itcan 
only have the ;},5 part of the light 
and heat we receive from that body ; 
but the deficiency of light, at least, 
may, in some measure, be supplied 
by moons, two of which have been 
discovered ; besides, like Saturn, it 
has a ring, whose diameter is to that 
of the planet as three to two, and 
consequently 64,500 miles, — the 
breadth of the ring is unknown. 

The motion of comets shews that 
the sun’s gravitating force extends at 
least twenty times further than the 
orbit of Neptune, hence there may be 
many planets still more remote, some 
of which may successively betray 
one another by their perturbations. 
Should they be large, and should the 
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distances in any degree follow Bode’s 
law, they may still be within our 
ken; the motion of the least that 
is visible may even reveal the size 
and the orbit of a body which is for 
ever beyond the reach of telescopic 
vision. Thus the known boundary 
of the solar system may still be ex- 
tended many millions of miles. 
Bode’s empyrical law, which has 
repeatedly been mentioned, is such 
that the interval between the orbits 
of any two planets is about twice as 
great as the inferior interval, and 
only half of the superior one. Since 
his time ten new planets have been 
discovered, so if the distance of Mer- 
cury from the centre of the sun be 
represented by 4, the hypothetical 
distances of the others will be as 
follow :— 
Mercury 
Venus 
Earth 
eivbkereenarvscbecdasscons : 
Ceres, as mean of aste- 
BORED saccescocsevssnnes ‘ 
Jupiter 
Saturn 
Uranus .......... 
Neptune 
Hypothetic planet 


2 


2 
95 
96 
“ 
2 
“ 


te 


And so on to the tenth power, be- 
yond which there can be no hope of 
a visible body. 

In the time of Kepler the har- 
mony was incomplete, because there 
was an interval between Mars and 
Jupiter, whence he predicted that a 
planet would be found there. After 
the discovery of Uranus, whose dis- 
tance agreed with the law, Baron de 
Zach predicted that the planet be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter would have 
a period of four years and nine 
months, which differs but little from 
the periods of some of the planets 
actually revolving in that space. In 
fact, the empyrical law, though by 
no means exact, led to the discovery 
of a whole family of little telescopic 
bodies; for, on the faith of its aecu- 
racy, a society was formed among the 
German astronomers to look out for 
the planet that was to fill up the 
blank: but, instead of one, eight 
have been found revolving between 
Mars and Jupiter, almost at the hy- 
pothetic distance from thesun. Ceres 
was accidentally discovered by Piazzi 
at Palermo, on the first evening of 
the present century, while fixing the 
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position of a star for his catalogue ; 
but he was taken ill before he had 
computed his third observation, and 
when he recovered the planct was 
lost in the sun’s rays. As it is very 
small, he looked for it in vain during 
the whole of the year 1801; but at 
last it was found by M. Von Zach 
and Dr. Olbers of Bremen, on the 
31st of May, 1802, from its elliptical 
motion, which had been determined 
by M. Gauss from Piazzi’s observa- 
tions. 

While seeking for Ceres in the 
constellation of Virgo, Dr. Olbers 
saw a small, unknown star, which he 
recognised to be a planet from its 
motion, which was perceptible in two 
hours. ‘This was Pallas, and as both 
of the new bodies were found to be 
revolving in ellipses at the same dis- 
tance from the sun, and both were in 
the constellation Virgo when Ceres 
was re-discovered, it occurred to 
astronomers that they might be the 
fragments of a large planet that had 
exploded in consequence of some in- 
ternal convulsion, and that more 
fragments might be found. Dr. Oi- 
bers also considered, that as the ex- 
plosion probably happened either in 
the constellation Virgo, or in that of 
the whale directly opposite, through 
which the line of nodes or the inter- 
section of the two orbits passed, all 
the fragments, according to the law 
of planetary motion, must necessarily 
return after each revolution to the 
point from whence they were pro- 
jected, and, therefore, if any more 
should exist they would be found 
either in the northern part of Virgo 
or in the western part of the whale. 
About two years after, on the Ist of 
September, 1804, M. Harding of 
Lilienthal, near Bremen, accidentally 
discovered Juno, revolving almost at 
the same distance from the sun in 
an orbit whose plane nearly passed 
through the same nodes with the 
other two; Dr. Olbers now began a 
vigorous examination of the small 
stars in the constellations mentioned, 
and on the 29th of March, 1807, he 
hit upon Vesta exactly where he ex- 
pected. 

Years passed before any thing more 
resulted from these curious specu- 
lations, till a new impulse was given 
by M. Hencke, of Driessen in Prussia, 
who resumed the search for small 
planets within the same zone in 1846 ; 
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and towards the end of that year he 
found Astrea revolving round the 
sun, at nearly the same distance as 
the others, in a plane almost passing 
through the same nodes, and accom- 
plishing its sidereal revolution in 
4 years and 49 days, which differs 
very little from that predicted by 
Baron von Zach. Soon after M. 
Hencke discovered another fragment, 
which was named Hebe. It appears 
like a star of the 9th magnitude, and 
has a period of about 37,144 days. 
Mr. Hind, of the Regent’s Park 
Observatory, now began a systematic 
examination of the starry zone in 
which these atoms are revolving, 
and soon discovered two more—IJris 
on the 13th August, 1847, and Flora 
on the 18th October of the same 
year. Tris is like a star of the 8th 
or 9th magnitude, and accomplishes 
a sidereal revolution in 4°**-0588; 
and Flora, which has the shortest 
period of any of the small planets, 
m 3} years. In some instances the 
disappearance of stars may be ac- 
counted for, by these little planets 
having been observed and lost again 
on account of their proper motions, 
but such observations will be par- 
ticularly useful for the computation 
of their orbits—a_ circumstance 
which has occurred with regard to 
Neptune several times, as already 
mentioned. The number of known 
planets is now sixteen, which en- 
circle the sun in the following order : 
Mercury, Venus, arth, Mars, Flora, 
Tris, Vesta, Hebe, Astrea, Juno, Ceres, 
Pallas, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Nep- 
tune. ‘There is reason to believe that 
other planets may be found beyond 
Neptune, and that more fragments 
may be discovered between Jars and 
Jupiter, since it may be presumed 
that the eight that we know of are 
the débris of a large one, the more 
so as jt is probably not the only 
Instance. The myriads of meteors 
that the earth annually meets with 
on the 12th of August and the 14th 
of November, are no doubt minute 
planetary bodies revolving round the 
sun, which, on entering the atmo- 
sphere, take fire by its sudden and vio- 
lent compression. Their origin, it may 
be presumed, is analogous to that of 
the small planets, but the explosive 
force must have been much more 
intense to tear the original mass into 
such minute fragments. Occasionally 
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meteorites have fallen of considerable 
size ; one which appeared in the year 
1780 was supposed to have a diame- 
ter of a quarter of a mile. 

The orbits of the large planets 
have a very small inclination to the 
plane of the ecliptic, which greatly 
facilitates the calculation of their 
motions ; and in this respect Nepiune 
does not differ from the rest, the 
inclination of his orbit being only 
about 1° 46’; but the orbits of the 
eight small ones have a much greater 
inclination, that of Pallas being 35°, 
while the orbits of Flora, Iris, and 
Astre1, which have the least inciina- 
tion, surpass 5°: a circumstance de- 
pending on the original impulse at 
the moment of explosion, and their 
mutual disturbances while they were 
yet so near that their forms had 
an influence on their attractive force : 
for the planets, on account of their 
great distances, act on one another 
as if their mass was one dense point 
in their centres of gravity. ‘The at- 
traction of Jupiter and Saturn sur- 
rounded by satellites follows the same 
law ; that is to say, their attraction 
is the same as if they and their moons 
formed but one dense point: but when 
bodies are very near one another, as 
the earth and moon, their form has 
an influence on their mutual attrac- 
tion. 

The stability of the solar system 
has been completely established by 
La Grange and La Place with regard 
to the principal planets, the telescopic 
planets not having then been dis- 
covered ; but La Grange investigated 
the subject under a very general 
view, and shewed that if a planetary 
system be coinposed of very unequal 
masses, the whole of the larger 
would maintain an unalterable sta- 
bility with regard to the form and 
position of their orbits, while the 
orbits of the lesser might undergo 
unlimited changes. Now M. Le 
Verrier has applied this to our sys- 
tem, and has found that the orbits of 
all the Jarger planets will for ever 
maintain an unalterable stability in 
form and position ; for, though liable 
to mutations of very long periods, 
they return again exactly to what they 
originally were, oscillating between 
very narrow limits: but he found a 
zone of instability at the distance of 
1-977 times the radius of the earth’s 
orbit from the sun, or about the 
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distance at which the eight telescopic 
planets are revolving ; therefore the 
position and form of the orbits of 
these little bodies are probably sub- 
ject to unlimited variations, of which 
the great inclinations of their orbits 
may possibly be an indication: at 
all events, nothing certain can be 
inferred from their present condition 
with regard to the intensity and 
direction of the forces which sepa- 
rated them at the time of the ex- 
plosion, should they originally have 
formed one mass. Their reciprocal 
disturbances are probably very great. 
The orbits of Zris and Vesta are so 
near one another that their mutual 
attraction may alter their mean dis- 
tance from the sun; the same may 
be said of Ceres and Pallas; and the 
inclination of the orbits of Astrea, 
Tris, and Flora differ by a very small 
quantity. However, these planetary 
atoms have no influence on the mo- 
tions of the large planets; for Jupiter 
has a diameter of 87,000 miles, while 
that of Pallas, his nearest neighbour, 
is only 79 miles, or but 7 miles more 
than the distance from London to 
Dover. The diameter of Mars on 
the other side of the small planets 
is 4100 miles, and that of the earth 
is 8000, so that the telescopic group 
are extremely minute in compa- 
rison of the others. M. Le Ver- 
rier found another zone of insta- 
bility between Venus and the sun, 
on the border of which Mercury is 
revolving, the inclination of whose 
orbit to the plane of the ecliptic is 
above 7°, which is much more than 
that of any of the large planets. 
Since the permanency of the system 
depends upon the smallness of the 
excentricities and inclinations of the 
orbits, and the revolution of all the 
planets in the same direction, Nep- 
tune’s orbit is no doubt as stable as 
those of the other large planets : 
but he will have periodical inequa- 
lities of very long duration, from 
the reciprocal attraction between 
him and Uranus, one especially of a 
peculiar nature and of an immense 
period, depending on the time of his 
revolution round thesun, being nearly 
twice as long as that of Uranus. It 
is perfectly similar to periodical per- 
turbations in the motions of the first, 
second, and third of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, depending on a certain com- 
mensurable relation in their mean 
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motions and mean longitudes. Mr. 
Adams has already computed that 
Neptune produces a periodical per- 
turbation in the motion of Uranus, 
whose duration is 6800 years. 

In the extraordinary progress that 
astronomy has made within the two 
last years, the purely analytical part 
of the science has kept pace with the 
practical, and that not in the case of 
Mr. Adams and M. Le Verrier alone. 
M. Hansen has discovered two in- 
equalities in the motions of the moon, 
one of 239 years’ duration and an- 
other of 273, which have perfected 
the tables of the moon’s motion. 

The determination of the path of 
a planet, attracted by the sun and 
disturbed in its motion by the at- 
traction of another planet, is one of 
the most difficult problems that ever 
exercised the mind of man. The 
talents of La Grange, La Place, and 
other great mathematicians, from 
Newton to the present day, have been 
employed in its solution; but they 
only succeeded in the case of the 
older planets, which revolve in nearly 
circular orbits, but little inclined to 
the plane of the ecliptic. When the 
excentricity and inclination of the 
orbits are great their analysis fails, 
because the series expressing the 
co-ordinates of the bodies become ex- 
tremely complicated, and do not con- 
verge when applied to the comets and 
telescopic planets. This difficulty 
has been overcome by the profound 
analysis of Sir John Lubbock, who 
has the honour of having completed 
the theory of planetary motion, 
which is becoming every day of more 
importance from the new planets that 
have, and may yet be discovered; 
and still more with regard to comets, 
many of which are now known to 
return to the sun at stated periods, 
and from whose perturbations the 
masses of such planets as have no 
satellites will be more accurately 
determined, and the nature of the 
celestial spaces, especially the re- 
tarding influence of the ethereal me- 
dium, better known. 

There are six comets revolving 
round the sun in short periods, to 
each of which something peculiar 
is attached. Encke’s Comet, from 
whose perturbations the mass of Mer- 
cury has been more accurately de- 
termined, and‘which accomplishes its 
revolution in about 1204 days, has 
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had its period shortened at each re- 
turn by the resistance of the ethereal 
medium, which diminishes its velo- 
city; consequently it comes nearer 
the sun and revolves in less time. 
Previous to this circumstance the 
celestial space was supposed to be 
void; but the truth has been con- 
firmed by Biela’s Comet, which has 
had its period of 6} years diminished 
by the same cause: but the decrease 
with regard to this comet, whose 
orbit lies between those of the earth 
and Jupiter, is only one half of that 
ee by Encke’s, which re- 
volves between the orbits of Mercury 
and Pallus ; consequently the ethereal 
medium must increase in density to- 
wards the sun. These two comets 
will have their orbits changed in the 
course of time by the attraction of 
Jupiter, the great disturber of the 
system. In the year 1846 Biela’s 
Comet appeared double, to the as- 
tonishment of every one; by what 
means this division has taken place 
is altogether a mystery, but the two 
travelled together with their tails 
parallel to one another, and an arch 
of light over their heads. Their 
nuclei were separated by a space 
equal to somewhat less than two- 
thirds of the radius of the lunar orbit, 
or about 158,000 miles. The new 
head appeared dull at first, but in- 
creased so much, both in magnitude 
and light, that at last it became equal 
in size to, and a third brighter than, 
the original head ; besides, it shewed a 
sharp diamond-like point of light 
near its centre, which seemed at 
times to flash brilliantly. By degrees, 
however, it reassumed its dull ap- 
pearance, and as its period was found 
to be a little more than eight days 
longer than its companion, they will 
no douht part company. 

A comet, discovered by M. Faye 
in November 1843, which has a 
period of about eight years, was sup- 
posed to be Lexell’s Comet of 1770, 
whose period he computed at that 
time to be five years and a half; but 
M. Le Verrier has shewn that it is 
not. Ofall the bodies in the solar 
system, Lexell’s Comet has suffered 
most from the disturbing action of 
the planets, especially from Jupiter, 
which has changed the form of its 
orbit several times. By his attrac- 
tion this comet, which had been in- 
visible previous to 1770, was then 
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brought into view ; but the attraction 
of the same planet acting subsequent- 
ly in a contrary direction has again 
changed the form of its orbit, so that it 
has not returned to our system, there- 
fore it cannot be included in the list 
of comets of short periods. 

A comet discovered by M. Brorsen 
of Kiel, on the 26th of February, 
1846, which has a period of little 
more than five years and a half, has 
probably been as much disturbed as 
that of Lexell. On the 20th of May 
in the same year it came almost as 
near to Jupiter as his fourth satellite; 
consequently, at that distance the 
planet's attraction must have been 
ten times greater than that of the 
sun, so a complete change will pro- 
bably take place in its orbit. An- 
other periodic comet, discovered by 
Padre De Vico at Rome, on the 22d 
of August, 1844, will most likely 
be diverted from its course by the 
same cause. The comet discovered 
by M. Peters at Naples, on the 26th 
of June, 1846, will probably return 
to its perihelion in 1862, its period 
being sixteen years, but the elements 
of its orbit are rather uncertain. 
The comets of Lexell, Faye, and 
De Vico were brought to our sys- 
tem by the attraction of Jupiter ; 
M. Le Verrier has computed that 
the two last have been in it for more 
than a century, and that they have 
frequently come near the earth with- 
out having been discovered,—a cir- 
cumstance that could hardly happen 
at present, when so many observers 
are constantly on the look-out for 
comets and other celestial phenomena. 

There are six comets of longer 
periods whose return there is every 
reason to expect. The celebrated 
comet of Halley did return to peri- 
helion within a few days of its com- 
puted time, after a revolution of 
76 years and about 10 months,—a 
great triumph of astronomy, con- 
sidering that Neptune was then un- 
known and the mass of Uranus im- 
perfectly determined. The orbit of 
the comet discovered by Olbers in 
1815 is smaller than that of Halley’s, 
since it returns to our system at inter- 
vals of 74 years. The fourth comet, 
discovered by Padre De Vico, cer- 
tainly has an elliptical orbit; yet 
computers find periods that vary from 
55 to 99 years. Besides these there 
are two that have been discovered 
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recently by M. Brorsen, that will 
certainly return to perihelio, one in 
500 years and the other in 28 years ; 
but there is still some doubt of the 
accuracy of the latter period. The 
orbits of the comets ofthe years 1596 
and June 1845 are so similar, that M. 
D’Arrest has concluded them to be 
the same body returning to the sun 
at periods of 249 years. Should M. 
Argelander’s computation be accu- 
rate, the orbit of the great comet of 
13811 must be enormous, since that 
astronomer assigns its period to be 
3066 years. 

The comets of 1262 and 1556 ap- 
pear to be identical, and, therefore, 
its return to perihelion may be ex- 
pected during the present year. It 
was observed in China at the first 
epoch, and is mentioned by the his- 
torians of the time as a wonderful 
object with a tail that extended over 
100°. At its second appearance in 
1556, observations were taken of it 
by an astronomer at Vienna in the 
reign of the Emperor Charles V.; 
but it was much less magnificent, so 
it may be shorn of its glory at its 
present return, if it come, for who 
can tell what a body may meet with 
which wanders from the sun twice as 
far as Neptune? By the perturba- 
tions of comets, future generations 
will be informed of objects that may 
be far from mortal sight in those 
immense and inapproach: able regions 
that separate the sun from the starry 
firmament. Halley's Comet is the 
only one of long period whose mo- 
tions are sufficiently known to afford 
information at present, but its ex- 
cursions into space are comparatively 
small. 

Observations on Halley's Comet 
forms one of the most interesting 
subjects in Sir John Herschel’s ad- 
mirable work on the Nebulz of the 
Southern Hemisphere. When he 
saw the comet at the Cape of Good 
Hope, on the 28th of October, 1837, 
it was about the size of a star of the 
3d magnitude, with scarcely any tail ; 
but on the evening of the 29th it had 
assumed a new and singular appear- 
ance. Its nucleus, small, bright, and 
highly condensed, was capped on the 
side next the sun by a vivid, narrow 
crescent of nebulous light, about 90° 
from horn to horn, the circular part 
being turned towards the sun, with 
the nucleus on the concave side. It 
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then assumed the ordinary cometic 
appearance, but after its passage at 
the perihelion nothing could be more 
surprising than the total change that 
had taken place. Its head, sharply 
terminated, was compared by Sir 
John to the ground-glass shade of an 
argand lamp. Within this there was 
a vividly luminous appearance, like 
a miniature comet, with a head, nu- 
cleus, and tail of its own much 
brighter than the head. ‘The whole 
was enveloped in the coma, which, as 
usual, spread into the tail. 

Innumerable stars of all magni- 
tudes were at various times seen 
through the head of this comet, and 
some extremely near the nucleus, but 
there never appeared the least ground 
for presuming the extinction of their 
light in traversing it. 

The most remarkable peculiarity 
of this comet was the astonishingly 
rapid increase of its dimensions. On 
the 25th of January, 1838, the head 
(exclusive of the coma) had increased 
in the ratio of 5 to 6, and on the 
26th its bulk was more than doubled 
in 24 hours; it might be almost said 
that it was seen to grow. In this 
augmentation the same geometrical 
form was preserved in the dilating 
and dilated envelope. On the 28th 
the coma had vanished in the most 
wonderful manner, leaving only some 
irregular nebulous tails extending 
from the head in various directions. 
The nucleus itself was no longer 
misty, but had become a sharp, bril- 
liant point, like one of Jupiter's satel- 
lites in a fog of hazy light. ‘I can 
hardly doubt,’ says Sir John Herschel, 
‘that the comet was fairly evaporated 
in perihelio by the sun's heat, and re- 
solved into transparent vapour, and 
is now in process of rapid condensa- 
tion and reprecipitation on the nu- 
cleus.’ 

It appears to be impossible by 
gravitation alone to account for the 
form of the heads of comets, the 
formation of the tails, and the vast 
sweep they make round the sun when 
in perihelio in a direction continually 
pointing to that luminary. The tail 
of the comet of 1680, in five days 
after its perihelion passage, extended 
far beyond the earth’s orbit, having 
in that brief period shifted its angular 
direction 150°. These phenomena 
indicate the action of both an at- 
tractive and repulsive force. ‘If we 
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admit,’ says Sir John, ‘that the mat- 
ter of the tail is at once repelled by 
the sun and attracted by the nucleus, 
it no longer presents any difficulty.’ 
If we admit his hypothesis of the 
sun being permanently charged with 
electricity, a supposition by no 
means improbable, then during the 
vaporisation of the cometic matter 
by the sun’s heat while in perihelio, 
the electricities would be separated, 
the nucleus becoming negative and 
the tail positive, and the sun’s elec- 
tricity would direct the motion of 
the tail exactly-as a positively elec- 
trified body would a non-conducting 
body having one end positively and 
the other negatively electrified. The 
exceeding energy of the electric in 
comparison of the gravitating force 
as exerted on matter of equal inertia 
is strongly in favour of the hypothe- 
sis. The separation of Biela’s Comet 
into two is probably owing to a 
repulsive force having overcome the 
attraction in that mass of nebulous 
matter ; from that extraordinary cir- 
cumstance new phenomena in the 
order of nature may be looked for 
on the return of that body. Indeed, 
we seem to be on the eve of some 
remarkable discoveries on the nature 
of the ethereal regions from the num- 
ber of comets that annually come as 
messengers from its remote depths, 
and from the care with which their 
motions and physical constitution 
are now studied. 

There are various comets whose 
orbits are evidently elliptical, but 
not sufficiently known to be certain 
of their periodic times. The splen- 
did comet of 1843 will probably re- 
turn to perihelion after 175 years and 
127 days. Aceording to Dr. Von 
Boguslawski, it has appeared thirteen 
times since the year 74, and has only 
been visible after passing its peri- 
helion. In 1843, during its passage 
through that point, it is said to have 
grazed the surface of the sun, or at 
least to have come very near it, and 
to have moved with a velocity of 
414 miles in a second; but if the 
length of its orbit be 5316 millions 
of miles, or nearly three times the 
distance of Uranus, as Dr. Von 
Boguslawski has computed, it must 
move at the rate of little more than 
seven feet in a second when in its 
aphelion, which is sufficient to bring 
it back to the sun in the summer of the 
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year 1990. Its tail was invisible be- 
fore perihelion, but at that epoch it 
extended 1826 millions of miles in 
about an hour and a half. This 
intense speed of developement is in- 
explicable, and indicates some power- 
ful repulsive force at the moment of 
greatest proximity to the sun, at which 
time the tails are formed, and many 
sudden and singular changes take 
place in the heads of these wonderful 
bodies, whose aspect is infinitely 
varied and their magnitudes enor- 
mous. This comet was so bright 
that its whole form was visible in 
bright daylight; and a small one, 
discovered by Mr. Hind on the 6th 
of February, 1847, was more than a 
hundred times brighter than a star 
of the 4th magnitude, and was visible 
within 10° of the sun. 

M. Arago has estimated that about 
seven millions of comets frequent the 
solar system, which accounts for the 
numbers that are annually dis- 
covered, most of which are telescopic. 
Two were seen in the field of the 
telescope at one time in the year 1846; 
they were far removed from one 
another in space, and not a double 
comet like Biela’s—an unprecedented 
circumstance. 

If any branch of astronomy has 
been more peculiarly the province of 
the illustrious family of the Herschels, 
who have left traces of their genius 
on all, it is that of nebular and side- 
real astronomy. The discoveries of 
Sir Wiliam Herschel have long 
been European ; his mantle has fallen 
on his son, whose observations have 
lately disclosed the august spectacle 
of creative power in various regions 
of the southern hemisphere hitherto 
but partially known. His work 
on the southern stars and nebula is 
perhaps too profound to be generally 
appreciated, though many parts may 
be read with admiration even by the 
uninitiated ; but it is invaluable to 
living astronomers, and to those to 
come it will be more and more pre- 
cious as ages pass, because from it 
they will be able to ascertain the 
changes that may have taken place 
in the profound depths of space, 
which, from their enormous distance, 
can only become sensible to us after 
many generations of mankind have 
passed away. This noble survey of 
the southern heavens, characterised 
by the remarkable combination of 
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genius and perseverance which dis- 
tinguished that of the northern hemi- 
sphere, commands our admiration 
and gratitude the more, that a long 
voyage was undertaken and years 
devoted to its accomplishment from 
a pure and disinterested love of 
science. 

Tn the intervals between the stars, 
and far in the deep heavens, unnum- 
bered multitudes of objects meet the 
assisted eye, like clouds of white va- 
pour of various forms and size, some 
mixed with stars, others entirely 
formed of them. The milky way 
consists of myriads of stars, whose 
blended light gives that appearance 
from whence it has its name; and so 
it is with most of the nebule, the 
higher the power of the telescope 
the more of them are resolved into 
stars. Sir William Herschel was 
at first of opinion that all might be 
so resolved, and Lord Rosse’s tele- 
scope has lately led astronomers to 
presume that such may be the case, 
but it would be a hasty conclusion 
to assume on that account that no 
nebulous matter exists. 

Ninety-six nebule were known, 
and some of them had been observed, 
before the time of Sir William Her- 
schel, who, with his powerful tele- 
scope, examined the nature and de- 
termined the position of 2500 in the 
northern hemisphere. Their places 
were computed and they were ar- 
ranged in a catalogue of right ascen- 
sion by his sister, Miss Caroline 
Herschel, who has lately left this 
world full of years and honour. 
Sir John Herschel added 800 to this 
catalogue ; and in his admirable 
book, recently published, he has as- 
signed the places of 2049, of which 
500 are new, illustrated with en- 
gravings from his drawings of the 
most remarkable objects in the 
southern hemisphere: so that any 
changes that may occur in their 
place, condensation, or form, will be 
know by future astronomers. 

The nebule are absolutely innu- 
merable and their forms are in- 
finitely varied, yet they are of two 
distinct classes,— one consists of 
patches of very large dimensions, 
capriciously irregular in appearance, 
assuming every fantastical form of 
cloud, bright in some places and 
obscure in others, sometimes stretch- 
ing in long arms into space, some- 
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times like vapour driven by the 
wind. They constitute some of the 
most interesting objects in the hea- 
vens. Large portions are resoly- 
able into stars; many have a gra- 
nulated appearance, as if they were 
resolvable ; and others probably are 
not so, merely from the smallness 
and closeness of the stars, and pos- 
sibly from their remoteness. They 
indicate the complex and irregular 
form the milky way would present 
if seen from a Rn 

The other class of nebulz, vastly 
inferior in size, of definite forms and 
great variety of character, are scat- 
tered through the remote heavens, 
or congregated in a great nebulous 
district far from the milky way. 
Multitudes of this class are so re- 
mote that the eye is merely conscious 
of their existence ; some cling to stars 
like wisps, others are exactly like 
comets, with coma and tail ; some are 
annular, either circular, or like an 
enormous flat ring seen obliquely, 
with a lenticular space in the centre. 
Stellar nebula are beautiful objects, 
differing from all of these ; they are 
single stars, surrounded by a delicate 
and extensive atmosphere of nebulous 
matter not resolvable into stars, 
sometimes circular, sometimes spin- 
dle-shaped, or almost in a straight 
line. Planetary nebule have a dis- 
tinct disc of uniform light like a 
planet, but the greater number of 
nebule of this class are globular or 
spheroidal aggregates of stars, ar- 
ranged so that the interior strata are 
more crowded than the exterior, and 
become more nearly spherical ac- 
cording to their proximity to the 
centre, where there is a blaze of 
light from the crowding of the stars. 
In some of these clusters, whose 
apparent surface is not equal to the 
tenth part of that of the moon, there 
are sometimes more than 20,000 
stars: it is often impossible to esti- 
mate their numbers. We can hardly 
suppose that such systems can main- 
tain themselves in the heavens if at 
rest, nor could the stars of which 
they are composed remain at their 
respective distances from one another 
without motion; should they obey 
the law of gravitation, the complexity 
of such motions and the mutual dis- 
turbances would be beyond the 
power of man even to imagine. Sir 
John Herschel observes: * Probably 
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at least nine-tenths of the nebulous 
contents of the heavens consist of 
spherical or elliptical forms, pre- 
senting every variety of elongation 
and central condensation. Of these 
a great number have been resolved 
into stars, and a vast multitude pre- 
sent that mottled appearance which 
renders it almost certain that an in- 
crease of optical power would de- 
compose them. ‘Those which resist 
this do so because of the smallness 
and closeness of the stars of which 
they consist: they are optically, not 
physically nebulous. It seems to 
be a general law, that the facility of 
resolution into distinct stars is almost 
entirely confined to nebule deviat- 
ing but little from the spherical 
form; while, on the other hand, 
elliptical nebula, even large and 
bright ones, offer much greater dif- 
ficulty in this respect. Clusters of 
stars are totally distinct from glo- 
bular clusters, inasmuch as they have 
no definite form, and are merely an 
assemblage of stars more or less nu- 
merous—many contain thousands ; 
and these clusters are frequently 
surrounded by poorer portions of the 
heavens, as if, in the course of ages, 
the stars had congregated towards a 
centre. 

Themilky way isa broad ring, band, 
or zone, encircling the heavens, the 
medial line of which is the galactic 
circle. It forms a singular division 
between the nebulz of the two hemi- 
spheres. One-third of the nebulous 
contents of the heavens are congre- 
gated in a broad irregular patch, 
occupying about one-eighth of the 
surface of the heavens, and situate 
almost entirely in the northern hemi- 
sphere. It occupies the constella- 
tions Leo, Leo Minor, the body, tail, 
and hind-legs of Ursa Major, the 
nose of Camelopard, and the point of 
the tail of Draco, Canis Venatica, 
Coma, the preceding leg of Boites, 
and the head, wings, and shoulder of 
Virgo, which is one of its richest 
parts. There is a lesser nebulous 
region, but entirely separated from 
the preceding, which occupies the 
chest and wing of Pegasus, Pisces, 
and the whole of Andromeda; there 
are besides scattered nebulous masses 
in various parts. A distinct idea of 
this distribution may be formed by 
supposing the ring or band of the 
milky way to lie in the horizon, for 
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then the great nebulous stratum de- 
scribed would form, as it were, a 
canopy over our head, descending to 
a considerable distance on all sides, 
but chiefly towards the north pole; 
and the richest and most condensed 
part, which is in Virgo, would be 
exactly over-head in the north pole 
of the milky way; that is, in 12" 
47™ right ascension, and 64° north 
polar distance. 

With the remarkable exception of 
the Magellanic clouds, there is a 
much greater uniformity in the dis- 
tribution of the nebulz in the south- 
ern hemisphere; they occur in al- 
ternating patches of nebule and va- 
cuities of greater or less dimensions, 
of which some are very large. The 
south pole is situated in one of the 
empty spaces, having a nebula within 
half a degree of it. This barren re- 
gion extends nearly 15° on all sides 
of the south pole; and immediately 
on its border the lesser of the Ma- 
gellanic clouds occurs completely 
insulated ; while the greater cloud, the 
nebicula major, is in connexion with 
something approaching to a zone of 
connected patches of nebula, which 
trend along the back of Dorado 
through a portion of Horologium 
and Eridanus, and part of Fornaz, 
over the paws and body of Cetus to 
the equator, where it unites with the 
nebulous region of Pisces. 

One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the southern hemisphere is 
the extraordinary display of fine re- 
solvable and resolved globular clus- 
ters which occur in the space oc- 
cupied by Corona Australis, the body 
and head of Sagittarius, the tail of 
Scorpio, part of Telescopium and 
Ara. There, in a circular space 
18° in radius, are collected thirty 
of these exquisitely beautiful ob- 
jects. The milky way] passes dia- 
metrically across this circular area, 
which gives it a great interest and 
brilliancy in that part, and Sir John 
Skt umeiets that some of these 
noble clusters actually belong to it. 
Setting aside this group of globular 
clusters, which may probably be 
looked upon as forming a part of the 
milky way, the division of the ne- 
bule into two chief strata, apparently 
separated by the galaxy, is very dis- 
tinct and striking. 

The Magellanic clouds, conspicuous 
objects in the southern hemisphere, 
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consist of two nebulous patches vi- 
sible to the naked eye, and of nearly 
the same intensity with the brighter 
portions of the milky way; but 
moonlight entirely effaces the 
smaller, and nearly even the larger. 
They are altogether unconnected 
with the milky way, and with one 
another. They are similar in their 
internal structure, but the nubecula 
major is far superior; it consists of 
large tracts and ill-defined patches of 
irresolvable nebula, and nebulosity 
in every stage of resolution, up to 
perfectly resolved stars like the milky 
way ; and also of regular and irregu- 
lar nebula, properly so called; of 
globular clusters in every stage of 
resolv ability; and of clustering groups 
sufficiently insulated and condensed 
to come under the designation of 
clusters of stars. Of these, the ne- 
bula known as Lacaille’s 30 Doradus 
is too remarkable to be passed over. 
It is very large, situated within the 
nubecula major, and consists of an 
assemblage of nearly circular loops 
uniting in a centre, in or near which 
there is a circular black hole. In 
short, for the number and variety of 
the objects, there is nothing like this 
cloud. Within an area of only forty- 
two square degrees, Sir John has 
determined the places and registered 
278 nebule and clusters of stars, with 
fifty or sixty in outlying members 
immediately adjacent. ‘Even the 
most crowded parts of the stratum 
of Virgo, in the wing of that con- 
stellation, or in Coma Berenices, 
offer nothing approaching to it. It 
is evident from this, and from the 
intermixture of stars and unresolved 
nebulosity, which probably might 
be- resolved with a higher optical 
power, that the nubecule are to be 
regarded as systems sui generis, and 
which have no analogues in our hemi- 
sphere.’ 

Nebule of the second class, of 
very wonderful forms and charac- 
ters, are scattered through the south- 
ern sky. Of these, the globular 
clusters are numerous and splendid : 
there are about 131 contained in Sir 
John’s catalogue, two of which are 
pre-eminently magnificent. That of 
# Centauri is bey ond comparison the 
richest and largest object of its kind 
in the heavens. It is perfectly spheri- 
cal, and occupies a quarter of a square 
degree. The stars are truly innu- 
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merable, increasing in density to- 
wards the centre; and as its light is 
not more to the naked eye than that 
ofa star of the 4th or 5th magnitude, 
their minuteness may be imagined. 
It differs from all globular clusters 
known, in having a dark hole in the 
centre, with a bridge of stars across, 
which divides the dark space into 
two, forming altogether an aston- 
ishing object. 

Lacaille’s globular cluster, or 47 
Toucani, also a glorious object, is si- 
tuated in a very dark part of the sky, 
completely insulated, not far from the 
lesser of the Magellanic clouds. The 
stars are of the 14th magnitude, im- 
mensely numerous and compressed, 
forming three distinct stages up to the 
centre, which is a blaze of rose-co- 
loured light, contrasting beautifully 
with those around it, which are white. 
Many other globular clusters are su- 
perb; one consists of stars of two sizes, 
of which all the largest are ruddy : an- 
other, of a noble appearance, consists 
of shells of stars of the 11th and 15th 
magnitude, which give an idea ofa 
proper motion; some, on the rich 
ground of the milky way, are in- 
tensely brilliant in the centre; others, 
very remote, present a mottled sur- 
face ; in some the stars are barely 
discernible, or so minute as to be 
merely like star-dust. With regard to 
this kind of nebulae, Sir John Her- 
schel has been induced to believe 
that there must be some connexion 
between ellipticity of form and diffi- 
culty of resolution, for he hardly 
met with an instance of an ellipti- 
cal cluster being resolved by his 
20-foot reflecting “telescope, while the 
globular clusters afforded innumer- 
able instances of easy resolution. 
The great nebula of Andromeda, 
and the first of Sir William Her- 
schel's 5th class, discovered by Miss 
Caroline Herschel, have hitherto 
resisted every power that has been 
applied to them. Even Lord Rosse’s 
great telescope, excellent as it is 
said to be, only affords the means 
of penetrating a little further into 
space; portions of the nebula of 
Orion, and thousands of others, 
resist its power. Those who im- 
agine that any work of man can 
resolve all the nebulous matter visi- 
ble in the heavens, must have a very 
limited view of the sublimity and 
extent of creation. 
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Clusters of stars, that is to say, 
crowded masses of stars of irregular 


form, and with no particular law of 


condensation, are innumerable, and 
many quite gorgeous. One round 
x Crucis, though only containing 
110 stars, is like ‘a piece of fancy 
jewellery, from the colours of the 
stars, which are greenish-white, green, 
bluish-green, and red. 

The southern hemisphere is sin- 


gularly rich in planetary nebule, of 


which twenty-eight or twenty-nine 
are described. They have in general 
a well-defined disc of uniform bright- 
ness, like a planet, and seem to be 
attended by small satellite stars. 
There are instances of their being 
situate in a cluster of stars, with 
which they form a remarkable con- 
trast. Three are of a decided blue 
colour, one of Prussian blue or ver- 
diter green, the other two are of a 
good sky- blue of great beauty and 
delicacy’; ; they are often quite round, 
sometimes slightly elliptical. One 
seems to belong to the class of dou- 
ble nebula, or double stellar nebule 
of the utmost remoteness. 

Nebulous stars are very rare in 
either hemisphere; two, however, 
have been discovered in the south- 
ern: they are bright stars surrounded 
by an extensive atmosphere, delicate 
and beautiful. Double nebulae, broad, 
faint, and touching, or overlapping 
one another, occur frequently in 
both hemispheres; in all probability 
like their counterparts, the double 
stars, they form revolving systems: 
time will shew if that be the case. 
In the southern sky there is a dou- 
ble globular cluster of very small 
dimensions, and separated by a very 
small interval. Of this Sir John 
Herschel remarks :—‘ These combin- 
ations will not fail to suggest the 
conception of a globular cluster re- 
volving round a very oblate sphe- 
roidal one in the plane of the equa- 
tor, and in an orbit, which if circu- 
lar, and seen obliquely, like the 
central nebula itself, would have a 
diameter somewhat more than four 
times that of the latter—a stupen- 
dous system, doubtless, but of which 
the reality can hardly be considered 
improbable.’ There are a few in- 
stances of double stars in the centre 
of a nebula, and cometic nebulx are 
not uncommon; but the rarest of all 
Scem to be those of an annular form, 
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two of which are in the northern, 
and two in the southern hemisphere. 
Possibly they may be hollow shells, 
whose borders seem brighter because 
more condensed to appearance than 
the centre; but one in the northern 
sky is certainly annular, whose dia- 
meter must be 1300 times greater 
than that of the earth’s orbit, if as 
distant from us as the star 61 Cygn 
— dimensions that are quite as- 
tounding. Besides these, three an- 
nular nebula have been discovered 
which have stellar or nebulous nu- 
clei in their centres; two of these 
are in the northern, and one in the 
southern hemisphere. 

If we except the globular, or simi- 
lar highly-condensed clusters, and 
those that are congregated in resoly- 
able nebula, all the scattered stars 
visible to us, whether by unassisted 
vision or through the best tele- 
scopes, belong to, and form part of, 
the milky way; which is a vast and 
somewhat flattened stratum of stars 
encircling the heavens in a broad 
band, split through one part of its 
circumference into two streams, con- 
torted and broken in others, and 
occasionally lengthened into branches 
stretching far into space. In some 
directions its extent is unfathomable, 
even with the best telescopes; in 
others, there is reason to believe that 
we can see through and beyond it, 
even in its own plane. Our system is 
deeply though excentrically plunged 
in this great congeries of stars, near 
that point where the stratum bifur- 
cates or splits into two sheets. 

In the southern hemisphere the 
milky way is in the highest degree 
rich and magnificent. In the con- 
stellation of Jfonoceros it is broad, 
unbroken, and uniform, till about 
the southern tropic, from whence to 
n Argus it is broken into various 
branches; but near that star they 
unite, and the milky way becomes 
narrow, extremely brilliant, and full 
of magnificent objects. From » Argus 
it again expands; and to the south- 
west of the cross it encloses a large, 
oval, pear-shaped vacuity of intense 
blackness, the most conspicuous of 
those dark patches in the southern 
hemisphere called by the early navi- 
gators ‘coal sacks,’ and which are so 
numerous between « Centauri and 
Antares. It is by no means void of 
very small telescopic stars; but its 
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blackness arises from the contrast it 
forms with the intense brilliancy of 
the surrounding part of the milky 
way, and the sharpness of the tran- 
sition from light to darkness. From 
this black vacuity the milky way 
becomes again broad, uniform, and 
unbroken, till towards « Centauri, 
where it splits, and is continued in two 
distinct branches to the constellation 
of Cygnus, where these two branches 
unite; but narrow bridges of con- 
densed stars occasionally stretch across 
from one to the other. The north- 
ern stream is much broken by alter- 
nate light and dark portions; much 
of it consists of nebulous streaks and 
schirrous patches, with alternations 
of richness of stars and vacuity, baf- 
fling all description. In Scorpio and 
part of Sagittarius the milky way is 
composed of definite clouds of light, 
running into clusters; the stars 
forming them are like sand, not 
strewed evenly as with a sieve, but 
as if thrown down in handfuls, and 
both hands at once, leaving dark in- 
tervals. In this astonishing profu- 
sion the stars are of all sizes, from 
the 14th to the 20th magnitude, and 
even down to nebulosity. After an 
interval the same appearance is re- 
newed, the stars being inconceivably 
minute and numerous beyond de- 
scription ; they are in millions and 
millions—each is a sun, possibly sur- 
rounded by encircling worlds! 

The southern stream maintains an 
unbroken course of extreme bril- 
liancy, forming some of the most 
glorious clusters of stars in the hea- 
vens. One more especially round 
y Sagittarii is a large and intense 
aggregate of stars, some parts of 
which are so rich that they are in- 
calculable: at a very moderate esti- 
mate indeed, this group cannot con- 
tain fewer than 100,000 stars. Other 
two, between the constellations of the 
shield and Ophiuchus, stand out like 
promontories, of intense brilliancy, 
in the dark space that separates the 
starry streams. 

The telescopic structure of the 
milky way is in the highest degree 
complex and magnificent in the body 
and tail of Scorpio, the hand and 
bow of Sagittarius, and the follow- 
ing leg of Ophiuchus. ‘ No region 
of the heavens is fuller of ob- 
jects, beautiful and remarkable in 
themselves, and rendered still more 
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so by their mode of association, and 
by the peculiar features assumed by 
the milky way, which are without a 

arallel in - other part of the 

eavens.’ In the constellation Scor- 
pio and Sagittarius, the milky way 
crosses the magnificent group of 
thirty globular clusters already men- 
tioned ; all lie in the starry area, and 
not in the dark spaces; and here also 
are the only two annular nebule 
known in the southern sky. The 
telescopic review of the milky way 
in the northern hemisphere, does not 
come within the scope of this article. 

The great nebula surrounding 
n Argus is too remarkable to be omit- 
ted. It is situated in that part of 
the milky way which lies between 
the Centaur and the body of Argo, 
in the midst of one of those rich and 
brilliant masses, a succession of which 
is so curiously contrasted with the 
profoundly dark adjacent spaces, and 
surrounded by one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the southern heavens. 
Sir John Herschel says :— 

It would be impossible by verbal de- 
scription to give any just idea of the ca- 
pricious forms and irregular gradations 
of light affected by the different branches 
and appendages of this nebula. Nor is 
it easy for language to convey a full im- 
pression of the beauty and sublimity of 
the spectacle it offers when viewed in a 
sweep, ushered in as it is by so glorious 
and innumerable a procession of stars, to 
which it forms a sort of climax, justify- 
ing expressions which, though I find 
them written in my journal in the excite- 
ment of the moment, would be thought 
extravagant if transferred to these pages. 
In fact, it is impossible for any one, with 
the least spark of astronomical enthusi- 
asm about him, to pass soberly in review 
with a powerful telescope, and in a fine 
night, that portion of the southern sky 
which is comprised between the 6th and 
13th of right ascension, and from 146° to 
149° of north polar distance. Such are 
the variety and interest of the objects he 
will encounter, and such the dazzling 
richness of the starry ground on which 
they are represented to his gaze. 

Here are many fine double stars— 
rich starry clusters : the elegant clus- 
ter of variously-coloured stars al- 
ready mentioned round x Crucis; a 
large planetary nebula with a satel- 
lite star; another of a bright blue 
colour, exquisitely beautiful and 
unique ; and lastly, » Argiis itself, the 
most extraordinary instance ofa vari- 
able star in astronomical history. 
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Temporary stars heretofore recorded 
have all become totally extinct. Variable 
stars, so far as they have been carefully 
attended to, have exhibited periodical and 
regular alternations (in some degree at 
least) of splendour and comparative ob- 
security. But here we have a star fitfully 
variable to an astonishing extent, and 
whose fluctuations are spread over centu- 
ries, apparently in no settled period and 
in no regular progression. What origin 
can we ascribe to these sudden flashes 
and relapses ? What conclusions are we 
to draw as to the comfort or habitability 
of a system depending for its supply of 
light and heat on so variable a source ? 
Its future career will be a subject of high 
physical interest. To this account I will 
only add, that in the beginning of 1838 
the brightness of this star was so great as 
materially to interfere with the observa- 
tions of that part of the nebula surround- 
ing it. 

In fact, that star has continually 
varied in lustre since 1677, and from 
having been of the 4th magnitude, it 
went through many fluctuations, till 
in 1843 it became as bright as Sirius, 
and then it began to diminish, thus 
undergoing perpetual oscillations. 
The ie round this remarkable 
star is, in many parts, like that in 
Orion, incapable of being resolved 
into stars with a 20-foot reflecting 
telescope : it has, therefore, nothing 
in common with the milky way, 
on the ground of which we see 
it projected; and, probably, like 
the nebula in Orion, it is placed 
at an immeasurable distance behind 
that stratum. Sir John has given 
an accurate delineation of this stu- 
pendous nebula, in which the places 
of from 1300 to 1400 visible stars 
are mapped down within less than a 
square degree, affording one of the 
many instances in this noble volume 
of the author’s unwearied persever- 
ance and talent. 

In the southern hemisphere Sir 
John Herschel has observed ‘ some 
indications of very remote branches 
of the milky way, or of an in- 
dependent sidereal system, or sys- 
tems, bearing a resemblance to such 
branches.’ ‘These were indicated by 
an exceedingly delicate and uniform 
dotting or stippling of the sky, by 
points of light too small to admit 
of any one being steadily and 
fixedly viewed, and too numerous to 
be counted were it possible to view 
them. Of the reality of this phe- 
nomenon, which occurred far from 
VOL. XXXVII. NO. CCXXI. 
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the milky way, or any large nebula or 
cluster, Sir John always felt satisfied 
at the moment of observation ; but that 
conviction, though often renewed, 
was not permanent. In a matter of 
such extreme delicacy, the idea of 
an optical illusion arose; and yet it 
frequently occurred that the ground 
of the sky was noted for deep black- 
ness, while in other parts it was not 
so, though no stars could be seen. 
Sir John has given the places where 
these appearances occurred, so that 
it opens a new field for future astro- 
nomers. 

The sidereal system, comprising 
the milky way and all the scattered 
stars in the heavens, is distinct from 
the nebulous system, though the lat- 
ter involves, and is, perhaps, to a 
certain degree, intermixed with the 
former. ‘The method adopted for 
estimating the quantity of stars is 
by counting the number in the field 
of a telescope, at definite and equal 
intervals of right ascension and polar 
distance, as it is passed regularly 
along the sky. In this manner Sir 
William Herschel in the northern 
hemisphere, and his son in the south- 
ern, estimated that the whole starry 
contents of the heavens, visible 
enough to be distinctly counted in a 
good 20-foot reflecting telescope, is 
about five millions and a half. This, 
however, is much below the mark, as 
in large portions of the milky way the 
stars are so small, numerous, and 
densely crowded together, as to defy 
all attempts to count them. ‘There 
are many black patches and spaces 
void of stars; but nothing can be 
more striking than the gradual but 
rapid increase of density on either 
side in approaching the milky way, 
and the similarity in the law of gra- 
dation of the quantity of stars on 
each side of its course. If to the 
innumerable assemblage in the milky 
way, those in the resolvable nebule 
be added, we may conclude that the 
number of stars is absolutely infinite. 

Among this multitude of stars a 
vast number, single to the naked 
eye, really consist of two, which, 
from their enormous distance, appear 
to be so close to one another, that 
it requires telescopes of great perfec- 
tion and of a high magnifying power 
to separate them, and a steady hand 
and accurate eye to measure their 
relative distances and angular mo- 
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tions, for many pairs revolve round 
a common centre, forming binary 

ms of suns. Sir William Her- 
schel, the father of sidereal astrono- 
my, was the first to detect the revo- 
lution of the binary systems by 
observations continued for twenty- 
five years, on the motion of the 
revolving stars of Castor and others. 
Since that memorable period the 
subject has been pursued with the 
greatest zeal. Sir John Herschel 
and Sir James South together de- 
termined the relative distances and 
angles of position of several thousands 
in the northern hemisphere, to which 
that eminent astronomer, M. Struve 
of Dorpat, has added a vast number, 
so that the catalogue of double stars 
that have been measured by the mi- 
crometer in Europe amounts to more 
than 6000. 

Extensive catalogues of the double 
stars of the southern hemisphere 
have been published by various emi- 
nent astronomers, established in our 
colonial observatories. To these 
Sir John Herschel has contributed 
largely during his residence at the 
Cape of Good Hope, although that 
department of astronomy only formed 
a subordinate part of his object in 
undertaking the voyage, which was 
chiefly directed to the nebule; yet a 
considerable portion of his large 
work is occupied by a catalogue of 
2196 double stars, of which more 
than 500 are new, and with another 
containing the micrometrical mea- 
surement of 1081. But altogether 
it appears that there are fewer 
double stars in the southern than 
in the northern hemisphere—-at least 
in the extra-tropical regions — more 
especially in the last six hours of 
right ascension. 

M.Savary was the first to determine 
the elliptical elements of the orbit of 
a binary star; Sir John Herschel 
determined the orbits of several. 
Since which time those of 50 or 60, 
have become known by the industry 
and talents of various astronomers ; 
and as they all move in ellipses pre- 
cisely like the planets in oar own 
system, though of much more varied 
excentricity, the remarkable fact is 
proved beyond a doubt, that gravi- 
tation is the law of motion in these 
far distant regions. The periods of 
‘revolution in many of these binary 
systems are much shorter than might 
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have been meee, considering their 
prodigious distances, consequentl 
their motions must be very rapid. 
The shortest known period is 17 
years; the longest, that of 65 Pis- 
cium, is 3077 years. 

None of the binary systems have 
excited so much interest as that of 
y Virginis. It consists of two stars 
of nearly equal magnitude, which 
were so far apart in the beginning 
and middle of the last century, that 
they were marked in Mayer's cata- 
logue as two distinct stars. Since 
that time they have been continually 
approaching, till in January 1836, 
when one of the stars eclipsed the 
other. This rare phenomenon was 
observed by Captain Smyth, R.N., 
at his observatory at Bedford, and 
by Sir John Herschel at the Cape of 
Good Hope; they have now sepa- 
rated, and the revolving star is pro- 
ceeding on a new revolution. The 
astonishing accuracy with which the 
motions of the binary systems are 
measured, and the talent employed 
in the determination of the elements 
of their orbits, appear strikingly in 
y Virginis. Its excentric orbit was 
computed by each of the able astro- 
nomers already mentioned, from their 
own observations, combined with 
those of Sir William Herschel. Sir 
John Herschel’s computation gave 
182, Captain Smyth’s 180 years, for 
the period of the revolving star. 
y Virginis is not the only instance 
of the occultation of one star by an- 
other ; Sir William Herschel saw the 
same phenomenon in { Herculis, dis- 
covered by him in 1782, since which 
time the revolving star has made 
more than one revolution. 

Several of the stars of the binary 
systems in the southern hemisphere 
have a very rapid orbital motion; 
among them we may mention 70 Dun- 
lop, p Eridani, 2 Taucani, 6 Hydre et 
Crateris, and y Centauri, which re- 
volvesat the rate of + 5°°440 annually; 
but « Centauri is, beyond all compari- 
son, the finest of the double stars. 
Both stars are of a highly ruddy 
colour ; and together, they are equal 
or superior to Arcturus in brightness. 
The orbit of the revolving star 1s 
larger than that of Uranus, and its 
plane, like that of 44 Bodtis, passes 
through our system. Besides, this 
binary system has a proper motion 
in space of about 358 annually, 
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and Mr. Henderson determined its 
parallax to be 1”; from whence it is 
calculated that the distance of that 
star, though nearer to us than any 
yet known, is 200,000 times the dis- 
tance of the sun from the earth. 
There is a great analogy between 
a Centauri and 61 Cygni; they are 
equally of a red colour, the two stars 
in each are of the same size, and both 
have unusually rapid proper mo- 
tions. They are both systems of very 

e apparent angular motions, and 
both have a measurable amount of 
parallax, for M. Bessel has deter- 
mined the parallax of 61 Cygni to 
be one-third ofa second, which gives 
a distance of 592,200 times that of 
the earth from the sun. « Lyre is 
still further off. M. Struve has com- 
puted from his amount of parallax 
that it is 789,600 times more remote 
from the sun than we are. By 
the recent researches of M. Peters 
the distances of thirty-five are com- 
puted, and seven of them ascertained 
with some approach to certainty. 
M. Argelander has computed, that 
if the apparent magnitude of the 
stars depended on their distance, sup- 
posing them to be all of the same 
size, the smallest visible in Sir Wil- 
liam Herschel’s 20-foot reflecting 
telescope would be 228 times farther 
off than those of the first magnitude; 
and M. Peters, from the parallax of 
35, now pretty accurately deter- 
mined, has computed the distance of 
the nearest stars to be such, that 
light flying 95 millions of miles in a 
second, would take 15 years and a 
half of coming from them to the 
earth, and that the smallest seen in 
the 20-foot reflector might be extin- 
guished for 3541 years before we 
should be aware of it. 

The great gulfs that separate our 
system from the fixed stars, and the 
stars from one another, is, no doubt, 
an ordination to maintain the sta- 
bility of the whole; just as in the 
solar system the distances that sepa- 
rate the planets from the sun, and 
from one another, keep their mutual 
disturbances within due limits. The 
stars supposed to be nearest to the 
sun are probably in the great zone 
already mentioned, that crosses the 
milky way between » Argis and 
« Crucis, which comprises the bright 
stars of Orion, Canis Major, Argo, 
the Cross, Centaur, Lupus, and 
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Seorpio. The axis of this zone is 
inclined at an angle of 20° to the 
medial line of the milky way. 

It may be doubted whether there 
is such a — as a fixed star, so 
many of them have proper motions. 
To us, indeed, they certainly appear 
fixed, because they are so distant 
that it requires the nicest observa- 
tions to detect their motions, and to 
distinguish between the real motion 
of the stars and that which is only 
~ arising from the progress 
of the solar system towards the con- 
stellation Hercules. Sir William 
Herschel was the first to perceive 
and announce this fact. His caleu- 
lations, and that of four of the most 
eminent astronomers, agree in estab- 
lishing it from the stars of the 
northern hemisphere; and it has 
further been confirmed by the re- 
searches of Mr. Galloway, who came 
to the same conclusion from the 
proper motions of the stars in the 
southern hemisphere, not including 
among them those used by the 
others. The result is, that the sun 
is moving towards Hercules at the 
rate of 400,000 miles, or nearly his 
own semidiameter, in a day. 

The weight of the two stars of 
61 Cygni is, according to M. Bessel, 
equal to about half the weight of 
the sun; and the rotation of some 
has been determined from periodical 
changes in their lustre. More than 
20 are decidedly variable, and above 
50 are supposed to be so either 
periodically or by capricious and 
unaccountable changes like that of 
n Argis; indeed, Sir William Her- 
schel remarked, that of all the stars 
singly visible 1 in 30 is variable. So 
many have varied within the period of 
historical astronomy, that Sir John 
Herschel while at the Cape, and also 
during the passage home, formed a 
more systematic catalogue of the 
comparative lustre of the stars than 
had been previously done. This he 
accomplished by comparing their 
magnitudes as seen with the naked 
eye, and arranging them according 
to their relative brightness, from the 
largest to the smallest visible, in a 
regular gradation, by which 7 
changes may be ascertained wit 
more certainty. The frequent oc- 
currence of variable stars has sug- 
gested to Sir John the following 
considerations, so important with 
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regard to the geological changes of 
climate the earth has experienced. 


The subject is one of the utmost phy- 
sical interest. The grand phenomena of 
geology afford, as it appears to me, the 
highest presumptive evidence of changes 
in the general climate of our globe. I 
cannot otherw'se understand alternations 
of heat and cold so extensive, as at one 
epoch to have clothed high northern lati- 
tudes with a more than tropical luxu- 
riance of vegetation ; at another, to have 
buried vast tracts of middle Europe, now 
enjoying a genial climate, and smiling 
with fertility, under a glacier crust of 
enormous thickness. Such changes seem 
to point to some cause more powerful 
than the mere local distribution of land 
and water (according to Mr. Lyeli’s 
views) can well be supposed to have been. 
In the slow secular variations of our 
supply of light and heat from the sun, 
which in the immensity of time past may 
have gone to any extent, and succeeded 
each other in any order, without violating 
the analogy of sidereal phenomena which 
we know to have taken place, we have a 
cause, not indeed established as a fact, 
but readily admissible as something be- 
yond a bare possibility, fully adequate to 
the utmost requirements of geology. A 
change of half a magnitude in the lustre 
of the sun, regarded as a fixed star, 
spread over successive geological epochs 
— now progressive, now receding, now 
stationary, according to the evidence of 
warmer or colder genera! temperature, 
which geological research has disclosed, 
or may hereafter reveal—is what no astro- 
nomer would now hesitate to admit, as in 
itself a perfectly reasonable and not im- 
probable supposition. Such a supposi- 
tion has, assuredly, far less of extrava- 
gance about it than the idea that the 
sun, by its own proper motion, may, in 
indefinite ages past, have traversed re- 
gions so crowded with stars, as to affect 
the climate of our planet by the influence 
of their radiation. Nor can it be objected, 
that the character of a vera causa is 
wanting in such an hypothesis. Of the 
existing cause of the radiant emanations 
from the sun and stars we know nothing. 
It may consist, for aught we can tell, in 
vast currents of electricity traversing 
space (according to cosmical laws), and 
which, meeting in the higher regions of 
their atmospheres with matter properly 
attenuated, and otherwise disposed to 
electric phosphorescence, may render 
such matter radiant, after the manner of 
our own aurora borealis under the influ- 
ence of terrestrial electric streams. Or 
it may result from actual combustion 
going on in the higher regions of their 
atmospheres, the elements of which, so 


united, may be in a constant course of 
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separation and restoration to their active 
state of mutual combustibility, by vital 
processes of extreme activity going on at 
their habitable surfaces, analogous to 
that by which vegetation on our earth 
separates carbonic acid (a product of 
combustion) into its elements, and so 
restores their combustibility. With spe- 
cific hypotheses as to the cause of solar 
and sidereal light and heat we have, 
however, no concern. It suffices that 
they must have a cause, and that this 
cause, inscrutable as it may be, does in 
several cases, and therefore may in one 
more, determine the production of phe- 
nomena of the kind in question. 

The changes that do take place in 
the surface of the sun are of the 
most astonishing magnitude. The 
fluid radiant masses floating in his 
atmosphere move in a wonderful 
manner; some years they are per- 
fectly quiescent, at other times they 
are In great commotion, opening in 
immense spots. These spots never 
appear in the sun’s polar regions, 
and rarely in the equatorial; they are 
mostly confined to two zones, which 
extend to about 35° on either side of 
his equatorial belt, which shews them 
to be connected with the rotation of 
the sun about his axis; and Sir 
John Herschel attributes their oc- 
currence to fluid circulations, modi- 
fied, if not produced, by that rotation, 
by reasoning of the very same kind 
whereby we connect our own system 
of trade and anti-trade winds with 
the rotation of the earth. Spots 
were exceedingly numerous, singular 
in appearance, and of great magni- 
tude, in the end of 1836 and the 
beginning of 1837. One of these 
seen on the 29th of March, mea- 
sured by Sir John, occupied toge- 
ther with its penumbra an area of 
3,780,000,000 square miles; and the 
black centre of a spot that appeared 
on the 25th of May would have 
allowed the globe of the earth to 
drop through it, leaving a thousand 
miles clear of contact on all sides of 
this tremendous gulf. Such changes 
in the surface of the sun, no doubt, 
have a temporary influence on our 
climate. 

Dr. Wollaston found by experi- 
ment that the light from « Lyre is 
five times and a half as great as that 
given out by the sun. Sirius, whose 
parallax is insensible, and its distance 
consequently immeasurable, is nine 
times as bright as « Lyre, and a 
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hundred times as large as the sun; 
so if that star were in the earth’s 
place, its surface would extend nearly 
200 times further than the orbit of 
the moon. It is the only star on 
record whose colour has changed: in 
the time of Ptolemy it was red, now 
it is one of the whitest stars in the 
heavens. From some unknown cause, 
the colours of the stars are often beau- 
tifully varied. Blue single stars are 
unknown; red and yellow are com- 
mon; but in the binary systems the 
smaller star is frequently blue, pur- 
ple, or green, while the larger is 
generally red, yellow, or orange. 
Sometimes both are red, sometimes 
both are yellow; white and red are 
occasionally combined, and very 
rarely red and green. In many cases 
these are the real colours inherent 
in the stars, though at times they 
are merely contrasted. 

To readers interested in such pur- 
suits, we recommend the Cycle of 
Celestial Objects, by Captain Smyth, 
R.N., a book full of deep research 
in the earlier history of astronomy, 
as well as the modern discoveries in 
the solar and sidereal systems. It 
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contains a description of eight hun- 
dred and fifty of the most remark- 
able celestial objects, consisting of 
double stars, binary systems, clusters 
of stars and nebulz; the whole cir- 
cumstances of which are detailed 
with all the clearness and precision 
that might be expected from one so 
long distinguished for astronomical 
observation and research. 

Never was astronomy more suc- 
cessfully and extensively cultivated 
than at the present day, nor was it 
ever more liberally encouraged by 
all the Governments in Europe and 
America. A vast mass of the most 
valuable observations has been re- 
gistered, and important discoveries 
made by the most eminent Conti- 
nental and British astronomers, to 
which our colonial observatories 
have largely contributed; and the 
numerous private establishments in 
this country shew at once the 
liberality, talent, and zeal of inde- 
pendent gentlemen, who devote their 
time and fortune to the advancement 
of science, and to whom we gladly 
take this opportunity of expressing 
our sincere admiration and thanks. 


A CHARMING FRENCHWOMAN. 


t a period like the present, when 
A the inventive faculty seems as if 
its general sterility were only varied 
by monstrous abortions, and when, 
with rare exceptions, the novelists 
and romance-writers of the day have 
lost their hold upon readers by losing 
their hold upon truth and reality, it 
may be well if the wearied reader 
turn his attention to some of the ro- 
mances of real life contained in the 
French Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century, of which a cheap, compact, 
handsomely-printed, well-edited se- 
lection is now in course of publica- 
tion by Messrs. Didot and Co.* 

We merely throw out the hint to 
readers desirous of amusement and 
instruction. They will find the Me- 


motrs certainly as amusing, if not 
more so, than the volumes sent them 
from the library ; for they have the 
variety and incident of romances, 
with qualities to which romances 
make very slender pretensions. 
Where, for instance, are we to 
seek for better elements of a novel 
than in those pages, wherein Ma- 
demoiselle de Launay, otherwise 
called Madame de Staiil, has unrolled 
before us the panorama of her strange 
existence? It has all the charm of 
a novel, the piquancy of a biography, 
and the utility of a picture of the 
epoch. With its literary merits, all 
well-read persons are sufficiently fa- 
miliar ; but if any one wishes — and 
the point is not without interest —to 


* Bibliothéque des Mémoires relatifs 4 l’Histoire de France pendant le 18°™¢ 
Siécle; avec Avant-propos et Notices, par M. F. Barriére. London, 1846-48. 
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see how incomparably superior it is 
to ordinary romance, he need only 
compare it with the Chevalier d’ Har- 
mental of Alexandre Dumas. The 
characters painted by Mademoiselle 
de Launay are introduced by Dumas 
into his romance, which is founded 
on that celebrated piece of political 
buffoonery, the Conspiracy of Cella- 
mare, ‘ cette Catilinade dont M. d’Ar- 
— fut le Ciceron, in which Ma- 

emoiselle de Launay was involved. 
Now Dumas is not a bungling writer ; 
his pen is not leaden; his power of 
pictorial presentation, and of en- 
chaining the interest, is not by any 
means contemptible ; and one may, 
without exaggeration, look upon him 
as the facile princeps of contemporary 
romance. faving Mademoiselle de 
Launay’s book before him, what has 
he done with it? With the charac- 
ters, incidents, and bon mots ready 
to hand, he has made use of the ro- 
mancist’s license to pervert facts and 
jumble incidents together; but he 

as, nevertheless, fallen miserably 
short of his original. We do not 
speak of literary or historical in- 
feriority ; we speak simply of the 
effectiveness, clearness, and interest 
of the narrative, and even in that 
respect we say that Dumas is greatly 
inferior to the charming memoir- 
writer. 

How should it be otherwise? 
Mademoiselle de Launay is describing 
her experience ; Dumas is worrying 
his imagination to titillate that of his 
exhausted reader. The one gives us 
the truth; true, as least, as far as 
her impressions go, the other only 
seeks to excite our astonishment and 


a my 

There is one distinction, however, 
which must not be left out of sight, 
when we compare novels with me- 
moirs; and it is, that in novels the 
writer's imagination supplies all the 
details for the reader, leaving him 
thus a passive recipient —the mere 
instrument upon which the writer 
tries his skill; in memoirs, on the 
contrary, much is left to the imagi- 
nation to fill up for itself; the out- 
line is given, the situation indicated, 
and the reader must actively co- 
operate, or the effect will be com- 
paratively meagre. This demand 
upon the exercise of the imagination 
will rebut the mere novel-reader; 
we cannot help it ; we are addressing 
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another class, and hope that such a 
peculiarity will be properly appre- 
ciated by those who are not intellec- 
tual sloths. 

Bring only a willing imagination, 
and you will find the Memoirs of 
Madame de Staiil one of the most 
interesting books you can place your 
hand upon in a day's search. In the 
singular existence of that woman, 
whom, by a bizarre privilege, history 
designates by three names,—Made- 
moiselle Cordier, Mademoiselle de 
Launay, and Madame de Stail,—the 
names of her father, mother, and 
husband, to whom she was almost 
equally a stranger,—in her existence 
we find all the incidents, characters, 
passions, and piquant contrasts which 
can be demanded in a novel. 

On the threshold we are met with 
one little bit of historical scepticism 
which may materially interfere with 
the romance of the memoir, and that 
is nothing less than the question of 
the writer's age. Was she born in 
1693 or in 1684? A most ungallant 
question; but, like many other un- 
gallantries, not without its utility. 
£velina Burney, for instance, was 
suddenly shorn of the marvellous 
nimbus which surrounded her, when 
Mr. Croker, prying into parish re- 
gisters, was ungallant enough to ex- 
pose the fabrication which had for 
so long gulled the gullible world 
respecting the extreme youth of the 
authoress of that remarkable work. 
In some such over-curious spirit has 
ungallantry in the gallantest nation 
of Europe ventured to record a dis- 
crepancy of ten years between regis- 
ters and narratives, and to destroy 
the perfume which hovered around 
Mademoiselle de Launay’s love af- 
fairs. If Mademoiselle de Launay 
was born in 1693, she was only four- 
teen or fifteen when she first saw and 
loved the Marquis de Silly, eighteen 
when she entered the service of the 
Duchess de Maine, twenty-six when 
she was imprisoned in the Bastille 
and there loved the Chevalier de 
Menil, forty-two when she married 
the complaisant Baron de Staal. If 
we throw on an additional ten years, 
and make these figures twenty-four, 
twenty-eight, thirty-six, and “~- 
two, we make sad havoc with the 
romance : all the grace and charm of 
youth — that loveliest of lovely 
things ! — disappear ; all the marvel 
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of precocity vanishes. We have no- 
thing but a very clever woman be- 
fore us, and we exclaim with Vol- 
taire :— 

On court, hélas, aprés la verité. 

Ah! croyez moi, /’erreur @ son mérite ! 

Sturdy believers will look with 
suspicion on all such insolent appli- 
cation of dates. ‘Truly, dates are 
desperate things! With what re- 
morseless cruelty they scatter our 
pretty hypotheses and prettier ro- 
mances ;—so pedantic, too! 

This much of comfort remains ;— 
there is a certain obscurity about the 
birth of our charming heroine, which 
all readers will do well to wrest to their 
advantage. We have no acer 
evidence respecting the right of M. 
Cordier to be considered her father. 
He wasin England, for some unknown 
reasons ; his wife, obeying the advice 
of her confessor, crossed the Channel 
to join him. ‘ Mais,’ it is Mademoi- 
selle de Launay who speaks, ‘ s'’étant 
bientot déplue dans un climat étran- 
ger, elle revint en France grosse de 
moi, dont elle accoucha a Paris.’ 
There is a mythic air about this 
narrative. The affectionate wife 
crossing the Channel from a sense of 
duty, and driven back again by our 
climate, is not, oe so very sus- 
picious in itself; but when to it is 
added the fact that Madame Cordier 
did not give her child her husband’s 
name, we confess to a little suspicion. 
It was not for a daughter to pry 
critically into such narratives, but 
does not the truth peer through her 
vague and rapid phrase? Among 
the many charming mots which are 
constantly cited from her Memoirs 
is this: ‘Je ne me peindrai qu’en 
buste.’ It would seem as if her mo- 
ther’s portrait needed still greater 
reserve. 

Her mother seems to have availed 
herself of the first opportunity to place 
the burden of the child's existence on 
other shoulders ; and our little orphan 
was received by Mesdames de Grieu 
in the convent of St. Louis at Rouen, 
as if she had been their own relation. 
They had, indeed, early taken a great 
fancy to the sprightly child, and 
petted her as women will pet children 
7 fancy. One trait of her humour 
will render this intelligible. When 
little more than two years old she 
lived with the old Abbess of St. Sa- 
viour’s — Madame de la Rochefou- 
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cauld, the mad sister of the maxim- 
writer — who, among other eccen- 
tricities, had a sort of hospital for 
sick and disabled dogs! Misfortune 
in the canine shape always touched 
her, and her rooms were filled with 
yelping, one-eyed, limping, mangy 
curs; the healthy and pretty found 
no hospitality in her oak The 
little child toddled about among her 
mangy companions, and one day 
happened to tread on the foot of 
one of these incurables, who set up a 
howl, which made the abbess look so 
angry that the child was advised, in 
an under tone, to ‘beg pardon.’ 
With the natural logic of childhood 
she supposed that as the dog was the 
offended party, to the dog she was to 
beg for pardon ; accordingly, toddling 
into the middle of the room, she 
knelt before the injured animal, and 
made her excuses. This so charmed 
the abbess that it disarmed her. 
Living among grown-up people, 
the child naturally acquired a certain 
sedateness of manner and quickness 
of judgment which precociously de- 
veloped her ; and, being accompanied 
by great vivacity, petulance, and 
cleverness, these ‘ old-fashioned man- 
ners’ were inexpressibly charming. 
She was the pet of the convent; and 
was spoiled by all the nuns very 
much in the same way as the parrot 
in Gresset’s delightful Ver - Vert. 
Of course she was the tyrant of that 
little kingdom, and ruled over willing 
slaves. Butalthough despotic in her 
use of power, she did not, like other 
spoiled children, shun the drudgery 
of education. On the contrary, her 
quick intelligence was fortified by 
great study ; somewhat miscellaneous, 
it is true, but, on the whole, vigorous 
enough. Before reaching her eighth 
ear, so advanced was her religious 
instruction that she was admitted ‘a 
la participation des plus saints mys- 
teres.’ She devoured the works con- 
tained in the convent library, and 
when not reading, passed the greater 
part of her time in prayers and me- 
ditations. Ver-Vert himself was 
not more devout. Her passion for 
study alarmed her friends, and they 
endeavoured to repress it; the con- 
uence, of course, was that restraint 
only increased her ardour. So ab- 
sorbing had this religious fever be- 
come, that she grew impatient at the 
moments wasted on other things, and 
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actually cut off her beautiful hair 
that she might be sooner coiffée. 
The sacrifice completed, repentance 
began ; and the remark with which 
she closes this anecdote is singularly 
suggestive and profound: —‘ Les 
femmes tiennent a leurs agréments 
encore plus qu’a leurs passions ; celle 
que javais pour le lecture ne put 
m’empécher de sentir vivement le 
regret de ce sacrifice. J’appris par 
la qu'on pouvait se repentir. Cette 
connaissance rulentit mon ardeur pour 
étre religieuse. Is it not curious? 
The young girl is willing to relin- 
quish the world with all its pomps 
and vyanities,—willing, nay, passion- 
ately desirous of doing so; the heart 
is yearning for the sacrifice ; and, lo! 
the first blow to her self-love shatters 
all those dreams. She who could 
renounce the world, cannot look at 
herself in the mirror and behold her 
shorn head : all her religious ardour, 
all the mystic ‘ vocation’ has fled, and 
the disenchanted novice only frets 
because her hair grows again so 
slowly. 

Is there not a philosophical ex- 
planation of this paradox? Let us 
try our hands at one. ‘To say that 
her religious ardour was a factitious 
thing, the enthusiasm of an ignorant 
girl, the mere passion of a passionate 
nature not knowing how to expend 
itself; and that this uneasy enthu- 
siasm, this factitious sentiment, could 
not be of long duration: to say all 
this will not explain the matter. It 
lies deeper than that. It lies, we be- 
lieve, in the difference between the 
way in which we are affected by an 
abstraction and by a reality. The 
world she was called upon to re- 
linquish, what was it but an abstrac- 
tion to her? Its pomps and vanities 
so easily despised when out of sight, 
its temptations so easily avoided when 
afar, its passions and its enjoyments 
were all to her in a sort of shadowy, 
incomprehended obscurity, which 
could not strike vividly upon her 
mind, Besides, it was such a grand 
thing to give up the world ; so grand 
and so easy, so flattering to self- 
love, so slight a deprivation to self! 
Her hair, on the contrary, was no 
abstraction, but a reality she could 
not avoid: the loss of it made her 
less agreeable in her own eyes, made 
her self-love wince, and made her 
feel that if she thus regretted one of 
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the details of life she might regret 
them all. From that moment the 
world began to be less of an abstrac- 
tion to her; from that moment her 
desire to take the veil abated, till at 
length it was entirely subdued. 

The transition from ‘ divine love’ 
to ‘ profane love,’ from religious ar- 
dour to human passion, is very slight 
and easy, as the history of fanaticism 
plainly shews. It was so with Ma- 
demoiselle de Launay. From her 
books of piety she turned to those 
very mundane works which every 
one reads and almost every one 
abuses,—novels. Of course she car- 
ried the same enthusiasm into her 
new study, and became, she says, 
‘more violently agitated by the fa- 
bulous adventures of the personages, 
than she was ever afterwards by her 
own.’ Strong as her passion for 
novel-reading was, she had firmness 
enough to conquer it when her friends 
pointed out to her the danger of such 
studies; and here she exhibited that 
strength of character which enabled 
her to battle with the difficulties of 
her subsequent career. ‘I have sel- 
dom done any thing which cost me 
more,’ she says. ‘ Nevertheless, I 
began to conceive what the passions 
were; and the sentiments which 
form them insinuated themselves into 
my soul, though without any deter- 
minate object.’ 

After religion and novels came 
science ; and our charming De Lau- 
nay began her scientific studies with 
the same ardour she had formerly 
thrown into other subjects. Do not 
misunderstand her, however. She 
was no terrific Dacier, dirty and pe- 
dantic ; she was no Madame du Cha- 
telet, querulous and mathematical ; 
she was no modern ‘strong-minded 
woman’ attending Friday evenings 
at the Royal Institution, and season- 
ing a téte-d-téte with the ‘ delightful 
new discoveries’ she learned there. 
No, the De Launay of whom Chau- 
lieu wrote,— 

Launay, qui souverainement 

Possédes le talent de plaire ; 
Qui sait de tes défauts te faire un agrément, 

Et des plaisirs du changement 

Jouir sans étre légére,— 
was neither a dissertator nor a twad- 
dler: she was a charming woman, 
whose learning was only a grace the 
more. The reader may imagine 
something very unlike the reality, 
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when he learns that Cartesianism 
was the philosophy to which she at- 
tached herself; but Descartes was 
then fashionable, and, ponderous as 
he may now appear, his formidable 
quartos were then turned over by 
very delicate fingers. Indeed, it is 
one of the characteristics of the 
eighteenth century that science and 
metaphysics were discussed as eagerly 
in the salon and boudoir, as in the pro- 
fessor’s chair or lonely study. Philo- 
sophy was the rage, and rouged cheeks 
grew somewhat paler in bending over 
the august pages of some austere 
thinkers. No woman was pedantic 
then who discussed topics of political 
economy, of astronomy, chemistry, 
‘fate, foreknowledge, free-will abso- 
lute ;’ geometry was a feminine ac- 
complishment. Fontenelle had made 
science graceful and attractive. Ma- 
demoiselle de Launay, with her thirst 
for knowledge, was not likely to re- 
main behind ; and to a smattering of 
Latin she added a reasonable mas- 
tery over geometry, a tincture of 
science, and no inconsiderable amount 
of metaphysics. While touching 
upon this subject of her knowledge, 
let us not forget the propos naif of 
the famous anatomist Duverney, who, 
after a conversation with her, de- 
clared she was ‘la fille de France qui 
connait le mieux le corps humain,’—a 
phrase which, accepted in its equivo- 
cal sense by a giddy duchess, was 
circulated all over Paris. 

But we are anticipating, and must 
return to the convent. The study 
of Descartes and Malebranche occu- 
pied her restless mind, but she had a 
restless heart also to occupy. In 
society, occupation of that kind is 
easily found; not so in a convent, 
where males are so scarce as to justify 
the remark of La Bruyére, that to a 
nun even a gardener is a man; and 
our heroine had, therefore, only a 
vague instinct without an object. 

soon an object presented itself in 
the person of the Chevalier de R—, 
who was in love with the niece of 
Madame de Grieu. Could any thing 
be more tempting to a young girl 
than to fall in love with her friend’s 
lover? The mere spectacle of two 
lovers was a novelty to her, and a 
singularly interesting novelty. Of 
course she felt her own little heart 
beat emulously. How could it be 
otherwise ? Was he not a young 
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man, a lover, and an accomplished 
performer on the lute? It was 
enough to make any little heart beat. 
Fortunately, her great friend and 
companion, Mademoiselle de Silly, 
more experienced in such matters, 
detected the state of her feelings, and 
adroitly contrived to change their 
current. It was a factitious passion, 
more a besvin d’aimer than a veritable 
passion, and quickly subsided. It 
only left in her a singular taste for 
the lute. 

Next came M. Brunel, who was 
not a musician, but, as a compensa- 
tion, could turn a couplet with some 
skill. He first saw her in the con- 
vent parlour, and seems to have been 
greatly struck with her charms and 
accomplishments. His admiration, 
of course, flowed into verses; an in- 
terchange of couplets took place. 
There was an epistle to Doris; then 
a reply to that epistle; finally, a 
portrait of Doris ;—all as innocently 
as possible. It was a mere intel- 
lectual flirtation, and ended in a real 
friendship. 

M. Brunel presented to her the 
Abbé Vertot, known by his historical 
works, who fell in love with her at 
first sight. Such a man-killer was 
this witty, piquant, little girl! " The 
abbé, learning how gloomy were her 
prospects, generously offered to settle 
an annuity on her. Although coun- 
selled by her friends to accept this 
offer, she declined it; and herein 
displayed the rectitude of her judg- 
ment no less than her firmness of 
will. ‘Je m’étais resolue de bonne 
heure,’ she says, ‘a l’indigence, et 
J'y trouvais moins d’inconvénient qua 
me charger de quelque obligation sus- 

ecte. It is saying a great deal for 
te that the abbé, as well as M. 
Brunel, in relinquishing the idea of 
gaining her affection, did not cease to 
be her firm and excellent friend. 

It would seem that there was a 
sort of fascination about our heroine 
which peculiarly affected Plutus, for 
her friends seem excessively prompt 
to offer her money. M. Rey, a mar- 
ried man, and a great admirer, hear- 
ing of her distress, very delicately 
proposed to assure her a sum whic 
would enable her to live honourably, 
—adding, as a proof that he wished 
to take no advantage of the obliga- 
tion, that he would consent, if she 
required it, never to see her again. 
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This, also, she declined,—perhaps 
wisely, for one has an uneasy feeling 
that the condition would not have 
been fulfilled on his side. He, also, 
continued her friend. The gradual 
cooling of his love is calculated by 
Mademoiselle de Launay, as a geo- 
metrical ratio, in a style very cha- 
racteristic of the age :—‘I often vi- 
sited,’ she says, ‘ Mademoiselle d’Epi- 
nay, where M. Rey was almost daily. 
As they lived close to the convent I 
usually returned on foot, and M. Rey 
always accompanied me. There was 
an open square to pass in our way, 
and during the early part of our 
acquaintance he always took me 
round by the side; he now traversed 
it through the centre, from which I 
concluded that his love was diminished 
by the difference of the diagonal and 
the two sides of a square.’ 

Of the Chevalier de Herb— we 
have only a touch, but it is done 
with a master’s pencil. Here was a 


new sort of man, one who had /’air 
du monde,—a well-dressed, well- 
spoken, good-looking nonentity. On 
interrogating her memory she found 
that, during a whole evening, she 
had heard him say nothing but the 


terms of his game at cards, and she 
was disenchanted. She confesses, 
however, to have felt great jealousy 
at seeing him pay his addresses to 
another, and wrote some verses, in 
which she said,— 

Je rougis de ma faiblesse, 

Encor plus de mon amant. 

Aware of how this confession may 
be turned against her, she delight- 
fully remarks,—‘ I would have sup- 
pressed this had I been writing a 
novel. I know a heroine ought to 
have but one passion; that it must 
be for some one quite perfect, and 
never die. But truth is truth, and 
has only the merit of being what 
it is.’ 

‘ Le vrai est comme il peut, et n'a 
de mérite que d’étre ce qu'il est :’ is 
not that an admirable aphorism? It 
not inaptly characterises the whole 
of these Memoirs, written as they are 
in a style as subdued as it is clear 
and truthful; with no want of wit 
or wisdom, there is no striving after 
either. 

We have lingered on these first 
flutterings of the heart because they 
formed, as it were, the preparations 
for a deeper feeling : Love was trying 
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his young wings before encounteri 

ee 4 ris of a true ao 
The Marquis de Silly, the conqueror 
of this heart, like Cesar, conquered 
the moment he appeared. Novelists 
in search of a situation, or novel- 
readers in search of an emotion, can- 
not do better than accompany our 
charming De Launay to the Chateau 
de Silly. There is nothing very 
attractive in it at first sight: it is 
sombre with the shadow of centuries ; 
it is grand, but with a grandeur de- 
rived from faded splendour rather 
than from present prosperity. There 
is nothing gay about it: no riotous 
hospitality lights up its halls; no 
echoes of many mirthful voices cheer 
its solitude. Onthe whole, however, 
it is not without its charm. An old 
marquis, poor, and, like most country 
gentlemen, inclined to avarice; a 
rigid marquise mumbling her devo- 
tions; a lively daughter and her 
lively friend ;—and when that friend 
bears the name of De Launay, can- 
not the reader, with a little indul- 
gence of his imagination, make out 
the personnel of adrama? Not yet, 
perhaps; but, patience! the lover 
arrives, and then the circle is com- 
Pe. They have been talking of 

im daily ; he is expected from Eng- 
land, where he has been detained a 
prisoner of war. Fond father, proud 
mother, proud sister, and inquisitive 
friend,—they have all daily discussed 
his merits ; and now he arrives. 

The ‘ coming man,’ when long ex- 
pected, long talked of, appears under 
incalculable advantages, if he have 
not the misfortune to create a de-— 
cidedly unfavourable disappointment. 
Our idea of him from the descrip- 
tions of others is sure to be false,— 
— ludicrously so. And not 
only have we to recover from that 
first disappointment, but also from 
another, and that other far more 
cruel,—the discrepancy between the 
actual march of events and our 
imagined scheme for them. We 
arrange little dramas in our head; 
we settle what we shall say, what we 
shall do, what he will reply, and 
how he will act. He arrives quite 
unaware of the scheme laid down 
and the part assigned to him. He 
acts his own part instead of ours, 
and all our little dreams are blown 
away ‘into thin air.’ But it may 
happen that, owing to the very in- 
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tensity of our disappointment, the 
impression he creates is greatly deep- 
ened; such appears to have been the 
case with the Marquis de Silly. 

Had she imagined a dashing you 
officer, gay, sprightly, gallant ; wit 
_~ manners and incomparable mus- 
tachios ; anxious to please, and, above 
all, to please the sex? The marquis 
was the reverse of all this. Cold, 
haughty, and reserved, he scarcel 
spoke but to command ; kept himself 
to his own room in company with 
his books ; or walked alone, and was 
scarcely visible but at meals. Had 
he adopted such a part on mature 
calculation, he could not have chosen 
one more effective: the ardent im- 
agination of our heroine was at once 
inflamed, and the less he seemed to 
notice her the more she thought of 
him. Consider! They were in a 
country-house; he was the only 
young man: he wasa soldier, a hero, 
and mysterious ; she was young, ro- 
mantic, sensitive: if your invention 
cannot weave out a romance with 
such materials, it must be beggarly 
indeed. Just read these simple pas- 
sages, so brief yet so pregnant with 
meaning, and see what a little world 
of feeling they inclose :— 


His attractions and his disdainfulness 
piqued me keenly. His sister, who had 
seen him more sociable, was hardly less 
mortified than myself; and it was the 
usual topic of our conversation. One 
day, as we were walking in a wood where 
we thought ourselves alone, we gave ut- 
terance to our feelings of resentment. He 
came close up to us without our perceiv- 
ing him, and, as he found we were talk- 
ing of him, stopped to hear us. We had 
seated ourselves; he concealed himself 
behind some trees, and lost none of our 
conversation, which was animated by 
divers passions. He found it worthy of 
his attention, and felt that we had reason 
to complain of a contempt which we did 
not deserve. He did not shew himself; 
but, when we returned to the chiteau, he 
told us that he had heard himself spoken 
of, that a great deal of harm had been 
said of him, and that it had not been 
said jestingly. ‘One has no wish to 
jest,’ I said to him, ‘ when complaining 
of you.’ This naive answer pleased him. 
*T did not expect,’ he replied, looking at 
me, ‘ to find what I do in the valley of 
Auge.’ He then confessed the pleasure 
he had felt in listening to our conversa- 
tion, although he had not been spared in 
it. From that time he thought us wor- 
thy of his, and never left us, Our walks 
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and reading were all in common. So I 
passed the whole day with some one who 
pleased me immensely, and whom I yet 
never dreamed of pleasing. It appeared 
to me impossible that a man, accustomed 
to live with and be loved by the most 
charming women, could pay me the least 
notice, wanting as I did both beauty and 
the charms which the knowledge of the 
world alone confer. I wrote some verses, 
which I did not shew, which well ex- 
pressed this disposition of my mind, for, 
after drawing his portrait, I ended by 
saying,— 


Hélas! je l’aimerais si j ’étais plus 

aimable. 

I was youthful in experience rather 
than in years, for I had as yet loved 
nothing ; the first fancy I had felt at 
fourteen or fifteen was but the effect of 
romantic ideas, which made me desire to 
have a passion in order to become, as it 
seemed to me, a more important person- 
age. The fit of jealousy that I had after- 
wards suffered was but the mortification 
of pride humbled on every point. It in 
no wise resembled the feelings which now 
seized me. I do not know how it was 
that I never thought of resisting them : 
it seemed to me that they were without 
danger because they would be unreturned, 
and I thought I had nothing to do but to 
conceal them carefully. 


The fear of entangling himself with 
me, or of giving me an opportunity of 
explaining myself, made M. de Silly 
careful not to be alone with me. I was 
fully determined to say nothing to him, 
yet I passionately longed for the meeting 
he so carefully avoided. On discovering 
the motive of his circumspection, I wished 
more strongly than ever to have some 
private conversation with him which 
should reassure him, and let him know 
how far I was from forgetting what I 
owed to myself. I had, at last, that 
satisfaction one day, as we went our usual 
walk. Mademoiselle de Silly, not being 
well, excused herself. The mother, who 
thought only of her son’s amusement, 
told me to go with him. There was no 
possibility of escape. We went to some 
distance in the fields, He walked alo 
in silence, far more embarrassed than 
was. This little triumph gave me cou- 
rage to speak. It was, at first, on the 
beauty of the fields ; but that not bei 
distant enough from the subjects I wish 
to avoid, from earth I ascended to hea- 
ven, and dashed into the midst of the 
system ofthe universe. I kept firmly up 
in that exalted region until we joined the 
rest of the party on our return to the 
chateau. 

M. de Silly, free from all anxiety, had 
gracefully joined in the conversation, of 
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which the subject though grave, had been 
lightly treated. I derived this advantage 
from it, that he saw that I knew both 
how to talk and how to be silent. More- 
over, I enjoyed that delightful sensation 
unknown to those who are unable to re- 
sist the impulses of their hearts. 
Henceforth M. de Silly no longer 
shunned me. I did not avoid him, and 
we often met. He appeared pleased to 
converse with me, and made me con- 
scious of the most flattering esteem. He 
added to this a tender interest in all con- 
cerning me. I found a proof of this in 
the little bits of advice he was fond of 
giving me. Their success was infallible. 
In fact I found in him all that I could 
desire, except the love which I fancied I 
did not desire. It was pleasant to love 
without fear and without struggle, safe 
from all weakness, and with no other 
care than that of dissembling my feel- 
ings; but, as I have already said, I did 
this badly, and I make no doubt that a 
man so sharp and so well versed in gal- 
lantry as the Marquis de Silly, must 
have been perfectly aware, perhaps even 
more so than I myself was, of what I 
felt for him. It is true that he never let 
me perceive that he had noticed it, not 
even when in after times we lived in in- 
timate confidence. I only knew from his 
sister, a long while afterwards, that he 
had been tempted to attach himself to 
me; but that foreseeing the attachment 
would not be eternal, he had been with- 
held by the esteem with which I inspired 
him, and pity for the sad fate he would 
be preparing me. He sometimes said to 
me with excitement, ‘I should hate any 
one wretched enough to deceive you !’ 


Having thus expressed his feelings 
for her, he began to pay attention to 
a certain Mademoiselle D ,; who 
had neither grace nor talent, but 
who seemed, at any rate, to have 
more charm for our haughty, pedan- 
tic marquis, though she failed to 
excite any jealousy in the breast of 
our heroine. 

He departed, leaving Mademoiselle 
de Launay hopelessly in love, and 
obliged to find a consolation in writ- 
ing stories and romances in which 
her own feelings and adventures 
were depicted. One figure was con- 
stantly appearing, as if her pencil 
lovingly dwelt upon every feature ; 
that figure was of course the portrait 
of the marquis, such as it had im- 
pressed itself upon the excitable im- 
agination of the writer. We insist 
upon the last point, for in spite of 
the glowing colours of her palette, he 
has left a very different impression 
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upon our minds. To us he appears 
morose, selfish, reserved, pedantic, 
and wholly unworthy of her regard. 

This little romance has no dénoue- 
ment: like many other romances of 
real life, it fades away into prosaic 
insignificance. She remains his firm 
friend, and continues an active cor- 
respondence with him when she is at 
Paris; her letters serve to lighten 
the ennui of a camp, and she became 
in his eyes, to use her own energetic 
expression, nothing more than une 
vieiile gazette. 

Let us turn from these amours to 
the more stirring events of her life ; 
let us quit the convent she is forced 
to quit on the death of her protec- 
tress, and follow her to Paris, where 
she is penniless and almost friendless. 
The style of the romance changes, 
but the interest increases. There we 
see the clever, strong-willed, un- 
happy girl surrounded with perils, 
and bravely surmounting them ; and 
the sight is interesting in many as- 
pects. Few books are more agree- 
able than these Memoirs, containing 
as they do the portrait of one hu- 
man being, and the brilliant sketches 
of a strange and interesting epoch ; 
but we have no time to dwell long 
on their riches, and must e’en bid 
the reader seek them out for himself. 
All we can do is to select a few 
piquant extracts by way of a whet 
to the appetite. 

When she arrived at Paris her 
hopes were by no means high ; with 
all her talents and instruction, she 
saw but little chance of honourably 
obtaining a livelihood ; but the giddy, 
foolish Duchesse de la Ferté, having 
warmly espoused her cause, and 
having been immensely astonished 
by her talents, spoke glowingly of 
what she would do for her. She 
began by settling that Mademoiselle 
de Launay should be the instructress 
of the royal infant, whose birth was 
then expected. Madame la Dauphine 
could not refuse the duchess the 
politesse of bringing forth a daugh- 
ter; and that daughter should be 
the pupil of Mademoiselle de Lau- 
nay. Meanwhile the duchess took 
her about with great pride, to dis- 
play her as a prodigy; and in one 
of these visits —— But we must let 
our heroine speak for herself :— 

Le lendemain, étant allée chez -la 
Duchesse de Noailles, elle me manda d’y 
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venir: j’arrive; ‘ Voila,’ dit-elle, ‘ voila, 
madame, cette personne dont je vous ai 
entretenue, quia un si grand esprit, qui 
sait tant de choses. Allons, Mademoi- 
selle, parlez. Madame, vous allez voir 
comme elle parle.’... Elle vit que 
j/hésitais 4 répondre, et pensa qu’il fallait 
m’aider comme une chanteuse qui pré- 
lude, a qui l’on indique 1’air qu’on 
désire d’entendre—‘ Parlez un peu de 
religion,’ me dit-elle, ‘ vous direz ensuite 
autre chose.’ 


Ts not that exquisite? It was the 
same duchess who one day said to 
her ‘Tiens, mon enfant, je ne vois 
que moi qui a toujours raison :’ 
what a naive avowal of an almost 
universal feeling! It was she also, 
who in the country used to amuse 
herself with playing cards with her 
domestics and the neighbouring 
tradesmen, adding, ‘Je les triche; 
mais c’est qu’ils me volent.’ 

It is somewhat painful, at first, to 
find a woman so gifted with a pow- 
erful mind, brilliant wit, and un- 
usual calmness and prudence, as 
Mademoiselle de Launay indubita- 
bly was, obliged to accept the place 
of a mere femme-de-chambre to the 
Duchesse de Maine, and condemned 
to functions she was ill-fitted to exe- 
cute, while so many other offices 
would have profited by her talents ; 
yet this only makes her subsequent 
triumph more striking. Power must 
manifest itself: expel it with a fork 
and it still returns; place it at the 
plough, and even the coarse environ- 
ments of field labour will not pre- 
vent its upward flight; place it in 
the stable, and even the company of 
ostlers and grooms will not stifle it; 
place it on a lonely moor, in the 
bosom ofa shepherd boy, and even 
there the irresistible impulse will 
burst all bonds, and make a path- 
way for itself through all obstacles. 
Never was there a more erroneous 
opinion than that which, soundingly 
and epigrammatically expressed by 
the poet in one line, has been caught 
up as an oracular utterance coming 
from the very depth of things, by 
all whose strivings are out of pro- 
portion with their powers, and who 
proudly echo that 
The world knows nothing of its greatest 

men. 


It is true that the world does not 
always, if it does ever, know the 
greatest to be the greatest; but it is 
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the condition of whatever is strong 
to realise itself, and whatever is 
realised must be recognised. On this 
subject no little confusion exists, 
owing to the shiftiness with which 
‘the world’ is employed as a general 
term. If it be meant that the world 
of Smith and Jones, the world of 
crowded thoroughfares and heated 
manufactories, knows nothing of the 
great geometer, the great thinker, or 
even the great poet, until Time has 
consecrated the opinion of the few, 
and consolidated into a monument 
the vapoury breath of reputation, no 
one will dispute the position; but 
then the aphorism about the world 
knowing nothing of its greatest men 
falls to the ground: the world does 
know: that is to say, the world of 
geometers, of thinkers, of poets, the 
men who are capable of recognising 
this greatness recognise it ; the crow 
not being capable has no eyes to see. 
It is idle to rave about genius being 
neglected, when genius itself rarely 
appeals to any very extended circle ; 
to be neglected by the crowd, to find 
inferior intellects more popular, be- 
cause more adapted to the compre- 
hension of the crowd, is not failure, 
is not a cause of complaint, but lies 
in the very nature of things. 

We emphatically repeat, there- 
fore, that power of every kind must 
manifest itself, and its manifestations 
must be recognised. We find an 
humble illustration in the remark- 
able woman whose Memoirs now 
occupy us. She is in, perhaps, the 
very worst position that could be 
chosen for the display of those talents 
which she possessed — femme - de = 
chambre to a dissipated and not bbs 
discerning duchess, she feels herself 
imprisoned by the circumstances of 
her office, yet accident opens a small 
issue for her, and at once her clever- 
ness is revealed. The duchess care- 
lessly tells her to write to Fontenelle 
respecting a pretended miracle which 
then occupied Paris. She writes, 
and her letter is so piquant, so 
clever, and so well expressed, that 
Fontenelle, who was a connoisseur, 
shews it to every one. It is copied, 
circulated, passes the frontier ; and 
its author attracts universal atten- 
tion. From that moment she be- 
comes the duchess’s secretary, and 
an important personage. Her talents 
are called forth and acknowledged. 
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The femme-de-chambre changes at 
once into the femme-d'esprit ; and 
all the clever men of the kingdom 
are her friends and admirers. What 
follows the grandes nuits at Sceaux ? 
—the conspiracy of Cellamare; her 
imprisonment in the Bastille, with her 
amour there with the Chevalier de 
Menel ; and the touching unrequited 
love of Maison Rouge, the go- 
vernor of the Bastille, must be 
sought in her Memoirs; we can do 
no more than allude to them. They 
will not bear abridgement, she has 
told them so well; and, moreover, 
our own limits are nearly touched. 

To conclude this account, which 
will have fulfilled its object if it set 
the reader in quest of Madame de 
Staiil’s Memoirs, we will give the 

rtrait she has drawn of herself. 

ivery one is acquainted with the 
pleasant little practice which was 
then common in France, for persons 
to write descriptions of themselves,— 
an agreeable exercise of egotism and 
cleverness. It was Madame du Def- 
fand, the witty blind old friend of 
Horace Walpole, who first, we be- 
lieve, set the fashion; and this is 
Mademoiselle de Launay’s contribu- 
tion :— 

De Launay is of the middle height, 
thin, bony, and plain. Her disposition 
and mind are like her face ; there is no- 
thing disagreeable, but there is no charm. 
Her ill fortunes have a good deal contri- 
buted to her being so well thought of. 
The prejudice which exists, to the effect, 
that people of neither good birth nor 
fortune are uneducated, causes the little 
they may know to be overvalued; yet 
she has had an excellent education, and 
from it has derived all that is good in 
her, such as the virtuous principles, noble 
sentiments, and rules of conduct, which 
habit has rendered natural to her. Her 
folly has always been to be reasonable ; 
and, like those women who fancy they 
have fine figures because their stays are 
tight, her reason having greatly troubled 
her, she fancies she has a great deal. 
Yet she has never been able to triumph 
over the hastiness of her temper, nor 
even subject it to some appearance of 
equality, which has often rendered her 
disagreeable to her superiors, a burden in 
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society, and perfectly insupportable to 
those dependent on her: happily fortune 
has not placed her in a situation to have 
many in that relation. With all her 
faults, she has not failed to acquire a sort 
of reputation which she owes solely to 
two fortuitous occasions; one of which 
brought into evidence what talent she 
had ; and the other displayed her discre- 
tion and firmness. These events having 
been much known, made her known 
likewise, notwithstanding the obscurity 
in which her condition had placed her, 
and induced for her a consideration be- 
yond her station; she has tried to be 
none the vainer ; but the satisfaction she 
feels in thinking herself free from vanity, 
is a vanity in itself. 

She has filled up her life with serious 
occupations, more to strengthen her rea- 
son than to ornament her mind, for 
which she has little regard. No opinion 
presents itself to her with sufficient clear- 
ness for her to cling to it, or to prevent 
her being as ready to reject as to receive 
it; which is the cause of her arguing but 
rarely, unless from ill-humour, She has 
read a great deal, and yet only knows 
enough to understand what is said on 
any subject, and not to say any thing 
mal-a-propos. She has sought carefully 
a knowledge of her duties, and has re- 
spected them at the expense of her tastes. 
She has felt authorised, from the little 
allowance she makes for herself, to make 
none for other people ; in which she fol- 
lows her inflexible nature, which her 
position has cramped without depriving 
of its elasticity. 

The love of liberty is her predominant 
passion,—a most unfortunate passion for 
her, who has passed the greater portion 
of her life in servitude ; therefore, her 
position has always been unbearable to 
her, notwithstanding the unhoped-for 
pleasures she may have found there. 

She has always been very sensible to 
friendship, yet more touched by the 
merits and virtues of her friends, than 
by their feelings for herself; indulgent 
when they are only wanting to her, pro- 
vided they are not wanting to them- 
selves. 


This portrait is, of course, to be 
accepted with the proper reserves ; 
she does not paint herself in the 
most glowing colours ; but the linea- 
ments are correctly given. 
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Landor’s Hellenics and Latin: Poems. 


LANDOR’S HELLENICS AND LATIN POEMS. 


0 two classes of individuals, very 
T decided in their tastes, if not very 
large in their numbers—the admirers 
of Mr. Landor and the admirers of 
modern Latin poetry — the remark- 
able books named at the foot of the 

e will be welcome.* The ex- 
istence of Mr. Landor’s Latin and 
Anglo-Greek poems, at least in a 
fragmentary state, has been known 
for some time, partly by report and 
partly by the appearance of portions 
of them, either in the body of the 
author’s acknowledged publications, 
or in the albums and note-books of 
his friends. But the light which 
they were destined to throw upon 
some rather puzzling peculiarities in 
the literary B secre of their author 
has never, we suspect, been dreamed 
of. Let us judge of others from 
ourselves. How often have we 
stopped, while devouring passages of 
rare merit in his Imaginary Con- 
versations, to wonder that a writer, 
so thoroughly alive to poetic beauty 
in every form, should take the trou- 
ble to insist on the merest trivialities, 
and heap censure upon names which 
the whole world of letters has ho- 
noured, because the great men who 
bore them seem to have acted ona 
different principle! The mystery 
which once perplexed usis now solved. 
Mr. Landor hada pet pursuit. He was 
writing certain poems according to 
certain poetical canons; and no Gal- 
licist upholder of the unities ever 
sneered more contemptuously at their 
violators than he at the unconscious 
Sm of the inviolability of his 
rules. But he is now rid of his 
bantling, and we may at least hope 
that no further instances of contempt 
or recusancy will prevent the High 
Court of Criticism from coming to a 
decision on the gauging plea of Lan- 
dor against the Public. 

These books have convinced us of 
something we have long suspected,— 
the essentially undramatic nature of 
this writer's genius. Not that there 
is in them any glaringly unsuccess- 


* Hellenics. 
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ful attempt at dramatic presentation. 
There is nothing of the kind. But 
they bring out, clearly and unmis- 
takeably, excellencies such as have 
invariably proved—in practice, if 
not of necessity — incompatible with 
very great dramatic power. There 
is an almost complete absence of 
breadth, either in respect of concep- 
tion or delineation ; while the delicac 
and finish of the detail is well-ni 
without example. Nor is this all 
We are here presented, on a larger 
scale, with those very graces of com- 
position which have often attracted 
us to Imaginary Conversations that 
we should otherwise have rejected as 
utterly deficient in dramatic truth. 
We mean that Mr. Landor here 
shews himself a perfect master of 
costume; in other words, that he 
shines in the art of managing and 
arranging his accessories. Hence the 
illusion which has deceived us. Let 
any of our readers (always supposing 
him a reader also of Landor) com- 
pare the feelings that were awakened 
in him by one of the Conversations 
in which modern personages are in- 
troduced with those of which he was 
conscious on first perusing the beau- 
tiful ‘ Pentameron,;’ or the ‘ Pericles 
and Aspasia.’ How ridiculous did 
the one, with its travesties of such 
oo as Sir R. H. Inglis appear, 

ow exquisitely true and genial 
the other! But, in fact, there 
is as little of the dramatic in the 
latter as the former. There is the 
cleverest mimicry of Greek and 
Italian ways of talking and acting, 
and even of Greek and Italian fushions 
of thinking ; but there is little or no 
appreciation of Greek and Italian 
character, or Greek and Italian 
thought. Otherwise the criticism on 
the ‘world-worn Dante’ would be 
more discriminating, and Pericles 
would be something more than Mr. 
Landor makes him,—more like the 
living, breathing, struggling, hating, 
speech-making party-leader. 

Let us not be mistaken. Nobody, 
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much less a man like Walter Savage 
Landor, is completely wanting in the 
faculty of discerning character. But 
this is a very different thing from 
being possessed of the dramatic fa- 
culty, which, when fully developed, is 
in the dramatist co-extensive with his 
pretensions. Mr. Landor has been 
called* a great dramatic poet; and, 
curiously enough, all his productions 
have hitherto been cast in the dra- 
matic form ;— but certain ranges of 
human peculiarity seem quite out of 
his grasp. With rough strength of 
character—with men of the stuff of 
Carlyle’s heroes—he has no sympath 
whatever, no more than he has wit 
rough, strong versification. With 
the feminine side of the intellect and 
affections he is at home. His women 
—his Leontions and Ternissas —are 
perfection itself; but the noeey 
masculine he does not comprehend, 
and therefore abuses or sneers at it. 
Why Dante crammed the pit of 
perdition with his political enemies ; 
why he could write such lines as 


Neil quale un cinque cento dieci e cinque ; 
or 
Pepe Satan, Pepe Satan, Aleppe ; 


why Aristophanes could revile Meton 
and yet be an honest man,—all these 
propositions are either a mystery or 
an abomination to Mr. Landor. 

The truth is, Mr. Landor is not a 
great dramatist, but a great Idyllist. 
In a supplementary paper attached 
to his Latin poems (‘ Ad Robertum 
Fratrem’), he has given the true de- 
finition of an Idyll, though not with 
all the prominence we could wish. 
Idyll (sitvariov, the diminutive of «720s ) 
is a small picture—generally the pre- 
sentation on a small scale of a larger 
scene or subject. This is the only 
sense in which the word was under- 
stood by the ancients ; and this sense, 
though the Cockneys use Idyll as 
altogether synonymous f with Pas- 
toral, we shall take leave to adopt, 
especially as we know no other term 
which expresses so exactly a very 

culiar form of composition. Very 

requently in the writings of the 
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giants of literature—the Shakspeares 
and Dantes—we come upon isolated 
passages, not, perhaps, superior in 
essential beauty to those which border 
on them, but differing from them in 
this, that they admit of separation 
from the mass. They tell their own 
story; they are complete in them- 
selves, true in all their proportions, 
and definite in their outline. Such 
imbedded crystals are rare,—rarer 
than the compilers of ‘ Beauties of 
the Poets’ imagine. But they occur 
occasionally, and they are true Idylls; 
and it is from them that, in Greece 
at least, flowed the beginnings of 
systematic idyllic writing. We need 
not multiply particular instances of 
them. Let their definition, a smail 
picture, be kept steadily in mind, and 
every one’s experience will furnish 
him with abundant samples. Nor 
must they be confounded with short 
poems of emotion, however perfect. 
An Idyll must tell a story—present 
a scene — convey, as it were, some 
tangible image to the mind. It may 
be, indeed it always is, amply sug- 
gestive; but it cannot look for its 
effect to chance trains of association 
dependent on the mental condition of 
the reader ; it must require no filling 
up. 
We have spoken of the Idyll as it 
appears, ens with a distinct and 
distinguishable light, in larger and 
more massive creations. We hardly 
know whether we ought to consider 
it matter of praise or blame to Mr. 
Landor that his writings, beyond 
those of any other with whom we 
are acquainted, are enriched with a 
wealth of these separable brilljants. 
The Pentameron, with its bits of 
Italian life, with the exquisite bypla 

of Assunta and Simplizio Nardi, wit 

the cleverly-caught mannerism of 
the principal interlocutors, is a tissue 
of idyllic ~__e And we venture 
to say, that there is hardly one 
Conversation, possessing the slight- 
est attractions, which is not easily 
resolvable into idyllic elements. 
Doubtless there is much besides— 
much that is prettily said—much 


* See a Dedication prefixed to the last Number of Mr. Browning’s Bells and 


Pomegranates. 


+ Of course a Pastoral may be, and generally is, an Idyll, but every Idyll is not 


a Pastoral. 


Mr. Landor very plausibly suggests that Virgil entitled his early collec- 


tion of poems, though imitated directly from the Greek idyllists, ‘ Eclogues,’ and not 
Idylls, precisely because it consisted of pastorals. 
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that betokens an imaginative (but 
most illogical) mind, and a singu- 
larly quick sense of beauty. But 
the rather chaotic setting would 
hardly charm without the gems it 
incloses, even were it not defaced 
by innumerable Landorisms, in the 
shape of all conceivable oddities, 
irrelevancies, prejudices, and whims. 

In the volumes before us Mr. 
Landor discards his artificial frame- 
work, and sets before us his thoughts 
in the form of pure Theocritean 
idylls. If our theory of his art be 
true, we may expect to find him here 
putting forth all his strength. And 
such, indeed, is the case. We have 
a collection of poems, which we 
hardly remember to have seen equal- 
led for the display of those beauties 
which depend on refinement of con- 
eeption and delicacy of execution. 
In these the Hellenics are pre-emi- 
nent. The student of ancient litera- 
ture will derive a peculiar pleasure 
from them in admiring the truth of 
ear with which the very chime and 
fall of Greek metre has been caught, 
and the dexterity with which it has 
been conveyed. But these poems 
must not be regarded as mere imita- 
tions, nor as solely attractive to the 
scholar. We have attempted to shew 
that the original Idyll was not so 
much an invention of the Greek 
bucolic poets, as a form of composi- 
tion naturally suggested by occa- 
sional passages in more voluminous 
authors. Partaking, therefore, in 
itself of the nature of an imitation, 
its transference into other languages, 
and the importation into it of new 
and different ideas and associations, 
cause none of the unpleasant sensa- 
tions one experiences from certain 
ultra-classical adaptations. An Eng- 
lish idyll is not a corruptio optimi, 
like a French tragedy or a German 
Aristophanic play. Wherever there 
is delicacy of touch to elaborate in 
miniature themes which, if treated 
on a larger scale, would demand a 
transcendant and creative genius, 
there is the power to produce an 
idyll. Very beautiful, too, is the 
result. It may be that it is not a 
very high form of poetry, that the 
masters of Art cannot waste them- 
selves on the finish requisite for 
idyllic writing, and that, accord- 
ingly, Idylls appear generally late 
in the history of a nation’s litera- 
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ture; still it must be confessed, that 
there are times when, and moods in 
which, Theocritus will please more 
than schylus, and Landor more 
than — somebody, perhaps, of much 
higher pretensions ! 

[It will be obvious, we think, that 
the delineation of natural objects is 
especially the province of the idyllist. 
The picturesque—how significant is 
the word!—is of all themes least 
capable of being conveyed in a few 
bold strokes, most suitable for elabo- 
ration in detail. We are not speak- 
ing, be it remembered, of broad 
Miltonic descriptions, but of that 
peculiar compression of scenery 
which niin a picture not only 
in distinctness, but also in the limit- 
ation of its outline. The taste for 
such presentations, and the habit of 
producing them, are, like every thing 
connected with the idyll, of slow 
growth in a nation. Shakspeare, in- 
deed, combining all ages andall forms 
of poetical production, has given us 
several instances of them; e. g. the 
night-scene in the Merchant of 
Venice ; but we remember no other 
English examples till a compara- 
tively modern period. In Greek 
literature it is very late before we 
come to any thing like accurate ob- 
servation of natural scenery. It is 
true that in Homer we see the mind 
of man—the Hellenic man—in its 
impressionable infancy, receiving and 
conveying the pure transcript of 
nature with all the fidelity of a 
daguerreotype. But this proves no- 
thing. The lyric writers and the 
dramatists, busy with human, and 
not material nature, describe scenery 
either meagrely or incorrectly. s- 
chylus hardly alludes to natural ob- 
jects, except in their broadest aspects. 
He is content with the indefinite 
images connected with ‘ ether, winds, 
rivers, sea, and earth’—the powers 
to which his Prometheus appeals. 
Sophocles we are heretical enough 
to consider in this respect an arrant 
Cockney ; and we even think that 
the famous chorus (siiarou, five...) in 
the (Edipus at Colonos, more than 
proves our point by its gross incon- 
gtuities. To us it reads like a more 
than usually flowery fragment from 
Leigh Hunt. In Euripides there is 
an improvement, the pictorial faculty 
developing as the dramatic declines. 
But the first real delineator of na- 
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ture is Theocritus; and in his writ- 
ings we come at once (the connectin 
links being for the most part lost 
on a full matured growth of pictorial 
try. We know very little about 
im, but that little is significant. 
He was a Greek islander transplanted 
to the court of Alexandria. The 
youth grew up amid the scenery of 
countries like Chios and Sicily, ut- 
terly different in its rich exuberance 
from the barren sternness of the 
Grecian mainland; the man lived in 
courts and cities. May we not sup- 
pose a world of glowing impressions 
first received and appropriated, then 
understood and worked up when the 
eye and habit of the artist had been 
matured ? 

We have not undertaken the task 
of analysing Theocritus. But it is 
not too much to say, that great light 
is thrown on the nature of his poetry 
by Mr. Landor’s Hellenics. This is 
always the case with a good imita- 
tion, and these are something more 
than an imitation. They consist of 
fresh and new ideas, fused by a true 
poet in an ancient mould. We do 
not positively say that there is any 
thing here equal to the ‘ Thalysia’— 
the model idyll. Who shall rival or 
reproduce that divinest of Country 
Walks, its Cuyp-like background, the 
quaint songs of Simichidas and his 
companion, and the gorgeous descrip- 
tion of the rural festival closing it with 
the same satisfying effect as the finale 
which concludes the Sinfonia Pas- 
torale 2? It isa standard to which we 
must perforce refer all idyllic poetry. 
Still one can hardly deny that there 
is much in Landor which is not to 
be found in Theocritus. The very ac- 
cumulation of images and associations 
in the ages between the two, consti- 
tutes a difference in favour of the mo- 
dern writer. And we must not forget 
to set down to Mr. Landor’s credit, 
that he produces his effects with less 
promising materials. The imperfect 
plasticity of the vehicle—the inferi- 
ority of English to Greek—must be 
considered when the versification is the 
same, not only in genere, but in specie. 

It is unfortunate that the best of 
the Hellenics cannot for many rea- 
sons (more especially their length ; 
and an idyll must not be broken) 
be transferred to our pages. Here, 
however, is a Poussin on paper in- 
stead of canvass :— 
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LYSANDER, ALCANOR, PHANOE, 


Lys. Art thou grown hoarse by sitting 
in the sun 
Of early spring, when winds come down 
adrift 
To punish them they find asleep at noon ? 
Ale. Hoarse I am not, but I am tired 
of song, 
Therefore do I retire where, without pipe, 
The goat-foot god brought all the nymphs 
to sit 
Half-way up Menalos. If she I love 
Will follow me, I swear to thee by him, 
Bitter to those who slight him or forswear, 
Thou shalt hear something sweet do thou 
but stay ! 
ys. Lysander well can stay, do thou 
but sing. 
Ale. But not unless anymphornymph- 
like maid 
Will listen. 
Iys. Here comes Phanoé. 
pale. 
Sing ! Phanoé, bid him sing ! 
Pha. By Artemis ! 
I bade him never more repeat my name, 
And if he disobeys me... 
Lys. Hush! ’Twere ill 
To call down vengeance upon those who 
love ; 
And he hath sworn by Pan that he will 
sing 
If thou wilt follow him up Meenalos. 
Pha. He may snatch off my slipper 
while I kneel 
To Pan upon the stone so worn aslant, 
That it is difficult to kneel upon 
Without my leaving half-a-slipper loose. 
Little cares he for Pan: he scarcely fears 
That other, powerfuller and terribler, 
To whom more crowns are offered than 
to Zeus, 
Or any god beside, and oftener changed. 
In spring we garland him with pointed 
flowers, 
Anemone, and crocus, and jonquil, 
And tender hyacinth in clustering curls ; 
Then with sweet - breathing mountain 
strawberry ; 
Then pear and apple-blossoms, promising 
(If he is good) to bring the fruit full ripe, 
Hanging it round upon his brow and nose, 
Down even to his lips. When autumn 
comes, 
His russet vine-wreath crackles under 
grapes ; 
Some trim his neck with barley, wheat, 
and oat ; 
Some twine his naked waist with them ; 
and last 
His reverend head is seen and worshipt 
through 
Stiff, narrow olive-leaves that last till 
spring. 
Say, ought I not to fear so wild a boy, 
Who fears not even him, but once has 
tried 


Thou art 
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Byforcetomakeme pat him after prayers ? 
How fierce then look’d the god! and 
from above 
How the club redden’d, as athirst for 
blood ! 
Yet, fearing and suspecting the audacious, 
Up Menalos I must, for there my herd 
Is browsing on the thorn and citisus 
At random. 
Lys. He hath not endured thy power, 
But hurries off. 
Pha. And let him. 
Lys. Captious Pan 
On one or other may look evil-eyed. 
Pha, 1 mind my goddess, let him mind 
his god. 
... Away she went, and as she went she 
sang. 
Brief cries were heard ere long, faint and 
more faint. 
Pan ! was it thou ? Was it thou, Artemis ? 
Frolicsome kids and hard goats, glassy- 
eyed, 
Alone could tell the story, they had 
speech, 
The maiden came not back; but, after 
rites 
Due to the goat-foot god, the pious youth 
Piped shrilly forth, and shook off all his 


woe, 


One other quotation we shall 
make—an idyll, the more worthy 
of notice, that its subject is some- 
thing more difficult to handle than 
external nature. It is full of pathos, 
and the plaintive versification re- 
minds us of some higher efforts of 
Mr. Landor’s original :— 


* Artemidora! Gods invisible, 

While thou art lying faint along thecouch, 

Have tied the sandal to thy veinéd feet, 

And stand beside thee ready to convey 

Thy weary steps where other rivers flow. 

Refreshing shades will waft thy weariness 

Away, and voices like thine own come 
near 

And nearer, and solicit an embrace.’ 

Artemidora sigh’d,and would have press’d 

The hand now pressing hers, but was too 
weak. 

Fate’s shears were o’er her dark hair 
unseen 

While thus Elpenor spake : he look’d into 

Eyes that had given light and life erewhile 

To those above them,—eyes now dim 
with tears 

And watchfulness. Again he spake of joy 

Eternal. At that word,—that sad word, 


joy, 

Faithful and fond her bosom heaved once 
more, 

Her head fell back; one sob,—one loud, 
deep sob, 

Swell’d through the darken’d chamber ; 
’twas not hers. 


With her that old boat incorruptible, 
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Unwearied, undiverted in its course, 
Had plash’d the water up the further 
strand. 


The three last (so thoroughly 
Greek) lines, which appear in this 
passage as it stands in the text of the 
‘Pericles and Aspasia,’ are unfortu- 
nately omitted in the Hellenics. 

We come now to the Latin poems, 
from which a few passages will be 
the more welcome to our readers, 
because the volume is not, perhaps, 
so likely to come into their hands, 
These productions are marked by 
precisely the same characteristics as 
the Hellenics,— the same delicacy, the 
same tenderness, the same artist-like 
skill, and the same patient elabora- 
tion. We must, however, premise, 
that Mr. Landor is not to be judged 
by the same rules as modern Latin 
versifiers. He does not echo the 
mannerisms of Virgil, Ovid, and Ho- 
race; nor is he skilful in that la- 
borious juggling which strives pain- 
fully to clothe purely modern ideas 
in an exotic dress. Indeed, he is by 
no means an indiscriminate admirer 
of the shining lights of the Augustan 
age. Noman has more uncompro- 
misingly asserted a truth yet un- 
taught at Eton, that Virgil and Ovid 
did occasionally employ an inapt 
metaphor and compose a halting line. 
And the result of this theory is, that 
very little of his Latin poetry has 
the true Etonian flavour. The sea- 
soning of mannerism is wanting. But 
the truth is, he does not make Virgil 
his starting-point, but starts from 
the same point with Virgil. He pro- 
fesses to write idylls just as Virgil 
wrote idylls, with the same sub- 
structure of Greek poetry to build 
on, and nothing else in common, 
The attempt is somewhat presump- 
tuous,—the Welshman of the nine- 
teenth century placing himself in the 
same position as the Mantuan of the 
first ; but Mr. Landor must be judged 
by the results. 

Here is a picture of Cupid plaguing 
Pan :— 


Porrectum somno deprendit Pana Cupido, 

Eripuit pellem, tegeret qua membra, ca- 
prinam, 

Atque hinc incurvos atque illinc corpore 
villos 

Vellit ; at ille rubro proflavit pectore 
curam 

De grege, de nivibus, tantim alto in 
monte relictis, 
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Nec sensit magis ac perstricto cortice 
suber. 

Sub collo jacuit dilecta cicuta reclini, 

Hanc puer amérat neque senserat Arcas, 
at aurem 

Furtivo attactu leviter tremefecit acutam. 

* Jupiter! an quisquam tranguillior Ar- 
cade diviim ?’ 

Clamat Amor, ‘ Conjux nihil hunc tua 
voce moveret.’ 

Deinde labris subdit roseis inflatque 
cicutam 

Acrior: e foliis geminas sonus excitat 
aures, 

Infremit et saltu terram quatit : altior alis 

Exilit increpitatque puer ridetque mi- 
nacem. 

* Pone tuos arcus, Amor improbe, pone 
sagittas, 

Et quid ages?’ ‘ Quid agam, Pan, ex- 
periere ; jacebunt.’ 

Dixit, et arcus humi sonat et salit aureus 
ictu, 

Et pharetra occulitur nascentibus ilicet 
herbis. 


Dryope more than suspected of a 

faux pas with Apollo :— 

Deinde ubi nil verbis Dryope miseranti- 
bus addit, 

Conspiciunt furtim temeratee virginis ora ; 

Mollis erat sudor cervicibus, humor ocellis 

Languidulus, melior rapto pudor, inque 
labello 

Divinus dignusque deo calor arsit amato. 

Quzeque suum rogitat tantillum, ast illa 
rubescit 

Progrediensque gre velut increpitura 
moratur. 


The wounded Philoctetes :— 
Ile Philoctetes, ingenti vulnere tar- 
dus, 
Faginco solus trunco sedet, ala volucris 
Unica defendit sylvarum animalia morsu, 
Seepe supra caput hanc agitat, nam sistere 
pennas 
Volturii, atque aquile propits tranare, 
videntur, 
Ingemit in gremium dum frustra voce 
fugaret 
Vixque graves oculos adversim tollere 
tentat. 
A noon-day scene :— 
Vel resupinus humi patris ultima lumina 
Pheebi 
Aspicere, atque animas haurire fragrant- 
ibus herbis, 
Dum formis nebulz vivis per inane vola- 
bant 
Raraveceruleum verrebant retia campum. 
Tu reducum interea corvorum rauca no- 
tabas 
Agmina, que notisque plagis ac tempore 
certo 
Xtheris intervalla secant nictantibus alis, 


An Italian forest :— 
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. » « « Horret equus, stans solus ad ostia 
dive, 

Interdum obscuris visis gemituque fera- 
rum, 

Interdum lapsu de subere corticis atri 

Crisporum et crebro foliorum in froena 
rotatu. 


A night voyage down a river—two 
lovers are eloping :— 

Cur quibus alloquiis hore successerit 
hora 

Commemorem ? que rura placent, que 
culta renident, 

Exigerent totum quot utrinque recessibus 
evum, 

Qui-ve puellarem, post longa silentia, 
fluctus 

Aut impendentes rami incussere pavo- 
rem: 

Catillumque suus, cum vesper adesset, 
agebat, 

Sive reversurum mulier taciturna mari- 
tum 

Queereret ad fluvium, seu prima lucerna 
repente 

Trajiceret tuguri longo fulgore fenestram, 

Sive coronaret piscator retia flammis 

Fixaque corticibus pice tincta nataret 
arundo. 

Gebir appears in this volume in a 
Latin garb, with an intimation that 
the poem was originally written partly 
in Latin and partly in English. But 
we have not space for any extracts 
from it,—not even for the Latin ver- 
sion of the well-known lines on the 
sea-shell, which 

Remembers its august abodes, 
And murmurs as the ocean murmurs 
there. 


Of the hendecasyllabic poems we 
will give one specimen, which we 
could almpst swear we have seen 
before in Catullus. Mr. Landor is 
reading to some friends sundry of 
those ‘ edifying ithyphallics’ irre- 
verently alluded to in one of Byron's 
notes :-— 

Heber, quem dea tinxit Atticorum 
Attico sale per caput pedesque, 

Et, ridens quasi culpa risus esset 
Obducensque oculis manum reflexam, 
Birchus, a pueris mihi sodalis, 

Sedebant simul et meum legebant 
Carmen, quo niger iste litigator 

Sudat : nescio quis parum disertus 
Nomen audiit. ‘ Ipse mehercule,’ inquit, 
* Versus haud ita calleo latinos, 

Sed novi hunc hominem, atque nuncupato 
Jam quiddam subolet minus pudicum.’ 


We have already exceeded our 
limits, otherwise we intended to have 
said something respecting an in- 
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genious ‘ Questio’ appended to the 
Poemata, ‘Why the more modern 
Latin poets are not as much read as 
they deserve to be?’ But we can 
now only thank Mr. Landor for the 
pleasure he has afforded us. These 
volumes look so much like a con- 
summation of his literary labours, 


A CAMPAIGN 


yHEN the blow of a fan, inflicted 
W by an arrogant dey on an inso- 
lent consul, brought a French squa- 
dron off Algiers, to receive the offi- 
cial and blockade the port, no one 
beheld in the hostile demonstration 
the prelude to a long series of bloody 
campaigns ; none foresaw the despe- 
rate and costly war in which French 
discipline, wealth, and ingenuity, 
have striven for seventeen years 
against the tenacious patriotism and 
fatalist courage of Africa’s desert 
children. Even later, when, after 
three years’ fruitless blockade, forty 
thousand French soldiers landed at 
Sidi Ferruch, and French cannon 
thundered against the palatial Kas- 
bah, and the fort of Charles V., who 
supposed that these twoscore thou- 
sand men were but the first instal- 
ment of multitudes devoted to death 
by lead and fever—that the roar of 
Bourmont’s guns was but the over- 
ture to the martial concert in which 
Frenchman and Bedouin were so 
long to play their parts? Algiers 
fell; one hundred and fifty cannon, 
fifty millions of francs, and seventeen 
men-of- war, were the prize and 
trophy of the victors; but of these, 
in less than three months from their 
landing, fifteen thousand succumbed 
to wounds, fever, and climate. The 
long-accumulated rarities and trea- 
sures of the Kasbah were shared 
amongst French officers, of whom 
the highest were not ashamed to 
sack their share of spoil; the sol- 
diers found proportionably rich 
plunder in humbler dwellings, and 
in the beautiful country-houses en- 
vironing the town. The dey, with 
his private property, and a suite of 
one hundred and twenty persons, 
was shipped off to Port Mahon. 
Here were chastisement for the of- 
fender, credit to the French arms, a 
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that we scarcely venture to hope for 
much more from his pen. But if he 
should give any fresh collection of 
his beautiful conceptions to the world, 
we trust that they will not be encased 
in Imaginary or any other Conversa- 
tions, but will take the form of down- 
right, unmistakeable idylls. 


IN ALGIERS, 


sop to the French soldier: sufficient 
had been done, it might be thought, 
for the vindication of France's dig- 
nity ; sufficient vengeance taken for 
the insult offered to her represent- 
ative. But French ambition had still 
to be gratified. Whilst England’s 
power spanned the world, and the 
little island on Europe’s coast owned, 
in each of the four other divisions 
of the globe, territories far exceeding 
its own extent, a few petty islands 
were all that France could shew 
as colonies. The deficiency must be 
repaired, and an opportunity now 
offered. North Africa was the very 
country for French conquerors and 
colonists. Its fertile soil, good ports, 
and no of access, were all in fa- 
vour of the scheme resolved upon. 
And soon the crafty and selfish mo- 
narch, whom one revolution had 
called to the throne of the Tuile- 
ries, and another has set aside, saw 
the advantage he would personally 
derive from a war of colonisation in 
Algeria, which by attracting the at- 
tention of the nation he governed, 
and dazzling, or at least amusin 

them with a little brief glory, woul 

leave him greater liberty to recon- 
struct the royal prerogative, shaken 
to its base by the events that had 
given him a crown, and to pursue 
those projects of dynastic aggrand- 
isement which, far before the wel- 
fare of his country, were the grand 
aim of his egotistical desires. The 
volatile and light-hearted French 
nation, ever ‘pleased with a trifle, 
tickled with a straw,’ were to be 
kept in good humour by the feats 
of prowess of a Bugeaud, a Lamori- 
ciére, or a Changarnier; by exagge- 
rated reports of petty conflicts, 
handsomely coloured in the docile 
Moniteur; and by the occasional 
exhibition of Moorish tents and 
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umbrellas in the Tuileries gardens, or 
of bearded Arab prisoners gaping 
upon the boulevards. Unquestion- 
ably Algeria did its part in drawing 
French attention from Louis Phi- 
lippe’s manceuvres ; and it is curious 
to observe—although this can be lit- 
tle more than a coincidence—how 
quickly the capture of Abd-el-Kader 
and the tranquillisation of his country 
has been succeeded by a grave out- 
break of popular dissatisfaction, and 
by the employment against the Citi- 
zen King of those very measures that 
drove his predecessor into exile and 
gave himself a crown. 

It was very soon found that the 
Bedouins, though undisciplined, and 
at first contemned by their more 
civilised opponents, were, in fact, 
anything but despicable foes, and 
that a large force was necessary for 
their subjugation. Driven from Al- 
giers, Constantina, and their other 
strongholds, they were neither des- 
troyed nor discouraged, but boldly 
kept the field and harassed their 
enemies, who had to guard each inch 
of ground which they conquered. 
The French army of occupation was 
repeatedly reinforced ; large drafts of 
fresh troops were necessary to fill up 
the chasms made in its ranks by dis- 
ease and war; and in addition to the 
numerous regiments of the line sent 
from France to Africa, various aux- 
iliary corps, more or less regular, 
were raised and augmented in the 
course of the long contest. The most 
prominent amongst these were the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique, consisting of 
several squadrons of excellent light 
cavalry, chiefly volunteers, and of 
eight battalions of infantry. The 
latter made up a sort of condemned 
regiments, to which were trans- 
ferred from the French army men 
guilty of offences against discipline, 
such as wild conduct, drunken- 
ness, insubordination, and the like, 
not necessarily implying moral 
turpitude. Believers in the truth 
of a French proverb, signifying 
‘the greater the scamp the better 
the soldier, will not wonder that 
these eight battalions were amongst 
the bravest and most distinguished 
of the African army. They were 
composed chiefly of smart young 
fellows, daring and hot-headed, a 
Majority of m Bos belonged to the 
corporation of maitres d'armes, or 
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fencing-masters, of which we shall 
by and bye take occasion further to 
speak. Sharp discipline was, of 
course, necessary; and the officers 
were selected on account of known 
severity of character. Next to the 
Chasseurs come the Zouaves—light 
infantry, dressed Oriental fashion, 
and taking their name from an 
African tribe, although consisting 
chiefly of Frenchmen. Their dress 
is very picturesque, consisting of a 
red fez or cap, with a green turban- 
like band round it, a blue Turkish 
jacket and vest, with red lace and 
braid, a blue sash round the waist, 
loose, short, red breeches, tightly 
fastened below the knee, and con- 
tinued by leathern leggings to the 
ankle, white gaiters, and strong 
shoes. According to Eastern mode, 
jacket and vest are without collars, 
cut round at the neck, which is left 
bare. The costume is excellent for 
that climate and service. Lamori- 
ciére was formerly colonel of the 
Zouaves, which have at all times 
greatly distinguished themselves ; and 
many of the officers were young men 
of excellent French families, tempted 
by the picturesque garb and adven- 
turous nature of the service. Then 
come Spahis, native soldiers, officered 
chiefly by French, like our native 
regiments in India. There was the 
Parisian Legion, a corps raised soon 
after the commencement of the war, 
and composed principally of idlers 
and ne’er-do-weels recruited in the 
French metropolis—a terribly unruly 
set, whom fever swept away by 
hundreds during the first year of 
their African service. ‘The vacan- 
cies were filled by conscripts; and, 
at last, the corps was got into 
first-rate discipline, and was admit- 
ted into the regular army as the 
67th regiment of the line. nage 
during the whole period of the Al- 
gerine war, we find a body of fo- 
reigners, consisting of deserters, poli- 
tical refugees, and esca criminals 
(mingled, perhaps, with a few of a 
better stamp), from nearly every 
European nation, serving under 
French colours by the name of the 
Foreign Legion. 

It is not proposed to enter, in this 
place, into a dissertation on the 
African war, or a history of all or 
any of the different corps just enu- 
merated. The business of the pre- 
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sent paper is with a young adven- 
turer, who, after carrying the mus- 
ket in more countries than one, 
has abandoned it for the pen,—a 
more peaceable, if not always a more 
harmless weapon. We believe him 
to have done his duty with his gun; 
we can honestly praise him for the 
way in which he handles his goose- 
quill. Already, in a recent number, 
we introduced him to the readers of 
this Magazine, as the author of two 
lively and agreeable volumes on 
Spain. We now, by an unimportant 
inversion of the natural order of 
things, come to a previous work, 
recording his African experiences. 
These were various and laborious 
rather thanmilitary. Although bear- 
ing arms, and wearing a soldier's 
coat, he did not fire a shot—scarcely 
saw one fired—during his twelve- 
month’s service in Africa. His cam- 
paign was without a skirmish. If 
the Bilder aus Spanien smelt of pow- 
der from title-page to ‘ Finis, and 
sometimes horrified the reader by 
their sanguinary details, the Bilder 
aus Algier, on the other hand, make 
up as pacific a narrative as the most 
tender-hearted need desire. They 
are not the less entertaining. We 
are not sure if we do not prefer them 
to the companion work. The subject 
is perhaps more novel. We are un- 
acquainted with any book detailing 
in this minute and graphic style the 
life of a French private soldier, his 
habits, hardships, and peculiarities, 
both in France and in Africa. As in 
the Spanish adventures, an agreeable 
vein of egotism runs through the 
African delineations; and we are 
given glimmerings of the narrator's 
character and previous circumstances, 
that make us take an interest in him 
eee as well as in the scenes 
e so pleasantly depicts. 

Mr. Rosen first presents himself to 
us in the character of passenger on 
board ofa ship bound from the Brazils 
to Marseilles; at which place, after 
considerable buffeting off the Balea- 
rics, he arrived early in March 1834. 
Here he remained till towards the 
middle of June, before executing his 
strange project (long since formed, 
he tells us), of enlisting as a private 
soldier in the Foreign Legion of 
Algiers. He does not explain his 
reasons for selecting so desperate a 
course,—these not coming, says, 
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within the scope and intention of his 
work ; but he promises that, if any 
of his readers be tormented over- 
much by curiosity, he will, upon 
personal application, give them a 
full, true, and particular account of 
all they desire to know. Less curious 
persons may believe, if they so please, 
that a strong wish to see Africa drove 
him to take up the musket. With- 
out any intention of performing a 
pilgrimage to Holstein, for the pur- 
pose of prying into Mr. Rosen’s pri- 
vate affairs, we decline believing that 
mere love of strange lands and thirst 
of adventure seduced a man of his 
education and habits of life into the 
coarse uniform of a legionary soldier. 
What his motives were, however, is a 
point wholly unimportant. He shews 
us enough of his proceedings before 
enlistment to prove (did not his book 
do that) how different were his pre- 
vious associates from those he found 
under the colours. He arrived in 
France with some pecuniary re- 
sources, resolved to expend them be- 
fore adopting a course which cer- 
tainly required a very considerable 
degree of resolution. Between the 
confinement and privations of a lon 
sea-voyage, and the still more rigi 
restraints of military service, he in- 
terposed a brief period of relaxation 
and enjoyment—a thin layer of ca- 
viar between two unsavoury slices 
of coarse ration bread. Half of his 
book contains his adventures in 
France; and nearly half of that por- 
tion, having nothing whatever to do 
with military service, might have 
flowed from the pen of any intelli- 
gent, lively tourist, who should have 
passed three or four months in the 
pleasant capital of Provence—from 
its remote position, one of the least 
known, at least to Englishmen, of 
ali the larger French towns. Mr. 
Rosen gives in few words a very 
good idea of Marseilles, after Lyons 
and Paris the most important and 
populous place in France. 


The city divides itself naturally into 
two portions, the Vieux Quartier (St. 
Jean), which is old and gloomy ; and the 
Quartier Neuf, which has many hand- 
some and regularly built streets and 
squares. Amongst the latter are con- 
spicuous the Place Royale and the Place 
St. Fereol, with the préfecture and the 
palace of the general of division ; amongst 
the latter are to be remarked the streets 
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of Paradise: and Rome, the grand cours 
(a sort of short, broad boulevard), and 
especially the Canébiére, a very broad 
street of handsome shops, leading to the 
harbour, whose quays exhibit a scene of 
extraordinary bustle and motley life. 
Every day I took my walk along the 
quays to enjoy the humours of the throng, 
the pushing, running, crowding, and 
shouting of all nations and languages. 
The conflux upon week-days is here so 
great, that one is almost literally carried 
along by the crowd, with whose feet and 
elbows one is in continual contact. 
* Trente Diouxr !’ cries a Provencal, 
upon whose tender toe somebody has 
incautiously trodden. ‘G— d—!’ surlily 
mutters the Englishman, pushing for- 
ward the Bedouin, whose wide bernous 
impede his progress, and who sighs out 
an ‘ Oh imsi Allah!’ in reply to the 
islander’s imprecation. ‘ Daéwelan hacka 
mig !” apologises the Swede, who has 
just upset the basket of an orange-woman 
from Hyéres, for which piece of clumsi- 
ness he is pursued by as many ‘ Coguin 
de Diou!’ and ‘ Enfant du diable!’ as 
there are oranges on the pavement. And 
with loud cries of ‘ Contage ! contage !’ 
a cunning Italian gathers up the fruit 
from between the feet of a carajo-cursing 
Spaniard. At the building of Babel’s 
Tower so many tongues were hardly 
spoken as here daily upon the quays 
of Marseilles. 

This throng and bustle begin early 
in the morning, and are at their 
height at three o'clock, at which 
hour all the merchants of Marseilles 
hurry down to 'Change, held in a 
great hall of the Hotel de Ville, at 
the south end of the harbour. At 
four ’Change is over, and every body 
rushes back to his counting-house 
to finish his letters, then out to his 
bastide or country-house, for few 
persons of any means spend more 
than a very small portion of the year 
in the town. Gradually the quays 
become less thronged ; the labourers, 
weary with severe toil under an op- 
pressive heat, retire to their bouille- 
a-baisse (a sort of fish-soup, national 
in Provence); and after a while, 
when the cool of the evening comes 
on, the harbour assumes quite a dif- 
ferent aspect. Stalwart porters, tarry 
sailors, screaming fish - wives, and 
bustling men of business, are replaced 
by elegant loungers, ladies, dandies, 
and pretty grisettes in short pet- 
ticoats, yellow stockings, snow-white 
cap, and with scissors at girdle. 
The promenade at an end, the 
theatres and coffee-houses fill. The 
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latter are very numerous, and 
many of them very splendid. One 
in particular, the Coffee-house of 
the Four Nations (a very favour- 
ite sign, by-the-by, all over the Con- 
tinent, both for coffee- houses and 
hotels, although to what four nations 
reference is made, it might be diffi- 
cult to ascertgin), received a large 
share of Mr. Rosen’s patronage. Tt 
is the chief resort of political re- 
fugees. These abound in Marseilles, 
where there was formerly a depét 
for Polish exiles, and where, very 
recently, there was still one for Span- 
iards and Italians. The latter are 
the most numerous in Marseilles; 
and amongst them are many young 
men of distinguished families. At 
night there is a great concourse ofall 
these banished patriots at the Café 
des Quatre Nations, where, amidst 
smoke of cigars and consumption of 
ices, kings are dethroned and repub- 
lics founded. Of course there are 
not wanting disreputable individuals 
who cloak some baser crime under an 
assumption of political delinquency, 
and are, in fact, mere swindlers and 
impostors, living by their wits, and 
at honest men’s expense. Mr. Rosen 
fell in with some queer customers, 
and paid smart-money for experience. 
Amongst these was a German, whom 
he does not name, for the excellent 
reason that he is convinced the 
name he then bore was fictitious, 
and that he has since changed it at 
least a score of times. The gentle- 
man gave himself out as a natural 
son of Prince Esterhazy, on whose 
Westphalian estates he said he had 
been brought up, had then gone 4s 
page to the court of the old Duchess 
of Lucca, then as cadet into the Chas- 
seurs of Lombardy, whence he had 
been compelled to fly on account of 
unsuccessful political intrigues. He 
spoke many languages, possessed the 
exterior and manners of a gentle- 
man, but had an ugly habit of bor- 
rowing money ; and disappeared from 
Marseilles after dipping pretty freely 
into the purses of valine acquaint- 
ances, including Mr. Rosen, who 
subsequently heard of him as serving 
under the Carlist banner, and even 
met him, at the end of the war, in a 
Bayonne coffee-house, when, how- 
ever, his debtor shewed no disposi- 
tion to refund. 

In so flourishing a commercial city 
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as Marseilles, where steady industry 
and hard labour are the order of the 
day with all classes, the Sunday is 
naturally looked forward to with 
great pleasure ; and when it arrives, 
scarcely a creature with legs to walk, 
and money to pay for a dinner, lin- 
gers in its parched and shadeless 
streets. The efflux of holiday-ma- 
kers begins at daybreak, to avoid the 
heat, which, during a very large 
portion of the year, becomes oppres- 
sive at a very early hour. Our 
African campaigner, who is a very 
keen observer, gives an amusing and 
truthful picture of the dominical out- 
wandering of the natives. 

Let us station ourselves at the Aix 
gate, and watch the various groups. 
Here is an artisan in his best Sunday 
garb, his broad-brimmed white felt hat 
upon his head ; upon his arm his sturdy 
brown-skinned wife, who already, al- 
though the sun has not risen, unfurls a 
huge umbrella to protect her from its 
rays. In front are three or four hopeful 
off-shoots, conveying amongst them a 
huge basket, with sufficient provender for 
a regiment of cavalry. They come from 
the heart of the Quartier St. Jean; the 
youngest boy is already tired, and asks 
his father if there is still far to go ? 

‘ Trente Diousx !’ replies the gruff but 
good-humoured Marseillese. ‘ Camina, 
camina, ne craigne pas que la terre te 
mangua !’ 

After these come three grisettes, in 
neat lace bonnets and calico gowns. They 
look around them with impatience. Four 
o’clock has already struck, and their 
sweethearts had promised to be at the 
gate at four precisely. Ha! they stand 
still, they wave their white handkerchiefs 
— Yonder come the tardy swains ; three 
handsome young fellows, in short jackets 
and trim white trousers. With smile 
and bow they approach the expectant 
damsels, pulling of their clean straw hats, 
surrounded by tricoloured ribands, and 
apologising for their delay, occasioned by 
the purchase of a bottle of orgeat and 
bag of sweetmeats. Orgeat and sweet- 
meats! Delightful music in grisettes’ 
ears! And arm in arm the happy party 
pursue their way. A group of soldiers 
now appear; they are the 13th of the 
line, in full dress, but unarmed ; they 
have leave from the Sunday inspection, 
and are off in quest of cheap wine. Have 
a care, comrades, wine is only a sou a 
glass, the sergeant on duty at your bar- 
rack-gate has sharp eyes; may you not, 
perchance, pass the next night in the 
blackhole ? But go, enjoy yourselves, 
poor fellows! With your sou a-day, 
your pleasures are not many. Here are 
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three youths with beards a@ la jeune 
France, and hair dressed en Titus ; they 
are medical students, and in haste; 
doubtless their fair friends have preceded 
them. But what have we here? Two 
elegant young gentlemen. How is it they 
are so soon out of their feather beds? I 
thought the fashionable world loved to 
lie longer. They approach. Ha, ha! 
The young dandy with the glossy ringlets, 
eye-gluss, and watch-chain, is the waiter 
from the Café de la Comédie ; his com- 
panion is the servant at my hétel. They 
bow politely to me, but have evidently 
some difficulty to banish from their salu- 
tation the air of easy familiarity which 
they have donned for the day, with their 
best coat and most genteel manners. 


There is a pleasant tone about this 
and various similar bits of descrip- 
tion scattered through Mr. Rosen’s 
book, which does credit to his heart 
and observation. But we must pass 
on to the commencement of his mili- 
tary service, or at least of his mili- 
tary engagement, into which he al- 
lowed himself to glide as easy as possi- 
ble, although even thus the transition 
was sharp enough. His holidays 
having expired, and Black Monday 
arrived, he betook himself to the 
quarters of General Damremont, who 
subsequently fell at Constantina, but 
at that time commanded the military 
division of Marseilles. The general 
received him very affably, but greatly 
wondered when he heard the pur- 
pose of his visit, and kindly tried to 
dissuade him from it. 


‘ What, sir,’ said he to me, ‘ you, who 
appear a young man of good family, you 
wish to join that corps? Do you know 
that you must enter as a private soldier, 
and that the Algerine Legion handle 
shovel and pickaxe oftener than musket ? 
It is a very severe service; and I do not 
think it can ever suit you. I advise you 
to give up the idea, if possible, and re- 
turn to your own country.’ 

‘General,’ I replied, ‘I am grateful 
for the advice you deign to give me; but 
I have the honour to tell you that I am 
finally resolved. I am aware of the po- 
sition of the Legion ; I know my lot will 
not be brilliant ; but I hope good con- 
duct, and some little capacity, may in- 
duce circumstances that will render it 
more supportable.’ 

Finding him thus resolved, Gene- 
ral Damremont recommended the 
adventurer to Colonel Bernelle, then 
in command of the Legion ; and di- 
rected him to go to Toulon, where 
he would find the depét of the corps, 
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and be admitted to join it. To Tou- 
lon, accordingly, Rosen forthwith 
betook himself; but the recruiting 
officer being out, he postponed his 
enlistment till the following day, and 
passed the interval in seeing the 
town. He gives some curious details 
concerning the galley -slaves, of 
whom there are generally above 
6000 at Toulon, about half of them 
being sentenced to perpetual labour. 
They wear green caps and grey 
dresses, with ‘T. F.’ (travaux forcés) 
upon the sleeve; and work in the 
arsenal, in the harbour, and at the 
fortifications, under charge of a pecu- 
liar class of guardians, called garde- 
chiourme, for the most part veteran 
soldiers, but often drunken and not 
very reputable characters. Thus, 
probably, does it happen, that in spite 
of complicated precautions, and of the 
strong garrison of Toulon, galley- 
slaves frequently escape. Their dwell- 
ing adjoins the great marine arsenal, 
and consists of immensely long halls, 
with rows of camp-beds on either 
side, to which they are every even- 
ing chained. A sack of straw and a 
blanket compose their mattrass and 
covering. ‘Their leisure hours are 
employed, by many of them, in the 
manufacture of most ingenious toys 
and ornaments, which are sold in a 
bazar, and the price given them by 
instalments, or on their release. Mr. 
Rosen there saw a line-of-battle ship, 
with rigging complete, wrought out 
of the finest steel, and no bigger than 
ahen’s egg. The equipment of the 
vessel was complete ; not a thing was 
wanting ; and some of its parts were 
so exquisitely minute, that a magni- 
fying = was necessary to dis- 
tinguish them. This curiosity was 
purchased by an Englishman for 
eight hundred francs, or thirty-two 
unds. Small boxes, and knick- 
nacks of various kinds, are made 
out of cocoa-nut shell, with portraits, 
landscapes, scenes from the heathen 
mythology, &c. &c., beautifully carved 
upon them. For five francs Mr. 
Rosen bought one, upon which was 
cut a striking likeness of Napoleon. 
After spending at the coffee-house 
the last evening he was to pass as a 
civilian, the aspirant to military 
glory, tempted by the beauty of the 
night, strolled out upon the glacis of 
the fortress. The air was balmy 
with scent of flowers, wafted by the 
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soft breeze from adjacent gardens, 
and, absorbed in speculation as to his 
future fortunes, he unwittingly pro- 
longed his walk until the hour of 
eleven, clanging from the town- 
clocks, warned him to return. He 
hurried back to the nearest gate, but 
found, to his disagreeable surprise, 
its iron grating closed against him, 
and was informed by the grinning 
sentry that he must have the kind- 
ness to wait for admission till four 
the next morning. Every gate of 
the town was closed, and the future 
antagonist of the Bedouins had a fair 
prospect of an anticipatory bivouac 
upon the glacis. Upon inquiry, 
however, he learned that he should 
find taverns upon the high-road, 
where beds and good wine at a half- 
penny a litre were procurable, and 
the corporal of the guard especially 
recommended to him the sign of the 
Old Grenadier. Thankful that mat- 
ters were no worse, Mr. Rosen turned 
about to seek the promised shelter. 
He had proceeded but a few paces 
when acannon boomed from a bastion 
in his rear, and immediately, from 
the line of sentries manning the walls, 
acry arose of‘ Sentinelle, garde a vous! 
This nocturnal report made the wan- 
derer start and pause; but before 
the outcry upon the walls had ceased, 
he again resumed his walk, left the 
glacis, and, inclining to the right, 
ollowed the high-road. All was 
still, when suddenly his footsteps 
were again arrested by a hoarse 
* Who goes there ?” 

‘ Traveller,’ replied I, not knowing 
whence the call came, when suddenly, 
from some adjacent bushes, three men 
stepped out, and the moon, just then 
emerging from behind a cloud, shone 
upon a group by no means calculated to 
reassure a solitary wayfarer. Three re- 
pulsive-looking figures, in old, worn-out, 
half-military garb, barefooted, and with 
the most abominable countenances I had 
ever seen, stood before me. 

‘Whither bound, friend traveller ?’ 
said one of them, a little foxy fellow with 
tattered red overalls, a blue smock-frock, 
and a military cap, below which last ap- 
peared a face that would certainly have 
been sufficiently hideous without a long 
scar that divided it nearly into two por- 
tions. 

‘It is very late,’ said another of the 
precious trio, who wore a broad-brimmed 
hat upon his head, the hair upon which 
was shorn to the very roots, and a ragged 
hussar jacket upon his shoulders. ‘ It is 
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very late; I reckon you won’t go any 
further.’ And then, with a searching 
look, as if desirous to see what impression 
the question made upon me, ‘ Are you not 
afraid of the escaped convicts ?’ said he. 
‘They might attack you here. You 
heard the cannon-shot ? you know what 
that means ?’ 

‘ Not in the least, sir,’ replied I, with 
all the coolness I could assume. ‘I am 
a stranger, and do not know the customs 
of the country.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said the third fellow, a tall 
powerful figure in a foraging-cap and 
sailor’s dress; ‘ you are a stranger here ? 
You do not know that the cannon-shot is 
to alarm the surrounding peasants, and 
to tell them galley-slaves have escaped ? 
If they catch the birds they get a good 
reward, and that is why we came out 
when we heard the gun, in hopes of 
making a hundred francs or so.’ 

‘Well,’ replied I, ‘ good luck to you ; 
and good night, gentlemen.’ 

And thereupon I would fain have 
parted company with the gentlemen, 
whom I could not doubt were themselves 
fugitive galley-slaves; but this was not 
so easy. 

‘ Holla, sir !’ cried the little one ; ‘ not 
so fast——-we want you to help us. Please 
to stop with us. We will divide the re- 
ward,’ added he, with a villanous smile. 
‘ Our comrade has lagged behind with a 
sore foot, but he will be up directly ; and 
you, Mr. Traveller, will be good enough 
to pay for a few bottles of wine.’ 

I could but put the best face on the 
matter. Luckily I had little money about 
me, and I was willing enough to give it all, 
so I might get safe away; but I confess 
my heart sunk as I noted the greedy and 
dangerous looks the three ruffians cast 
at my clothes, and heard them whis- 
pering together in their convict slang. I 
made a violent effort to appear uncon- 
cerned, and replied smilingly,— 

‘I am very willing, gentlemen ; let us 
seek a tavern: what money I have is at 
your service.’ 

And producing the few francs I had 
in my pocket I handed them to my red- 
haired friend, who took them with a 
suspicious look, and hooking himself upon 
my arm, moved towards the high-road. 
I was fain to follow, affecting an indif- 
ference I certainly did not feel. Behind 
us came the two others. Passing by 
some bushes, a peculiar noise attracted 
my attention. 

‘It is nothing,’ said my companion ; 
‘it is our comrade bandaging his foot.’ 

A strange sort of bandaging, thought 
I, that sounds exactly like a file upon 
iron ; but I said nothing, and the next 
instant I was disturbed in my meditations 
by the appearance of the fourth of the 
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party, who must have dressed his wound 
with great surgical skill, seeing that no 
trace of lameness remained, save and ex- 
cept that peculiar drag of the leg which 
I had already observed in the three others, 
and which is pretty usual with persons 
accustomed to an iron-anklet. 


Admission was sought at several 
taverns, but could nowhere be ob- 
tained, to the great discomfort of 
Mr. Rosen, who was compelled to 
wander about the whole night with 
his dangerous companions. These 
no longer concealed their real cha- 
racter of galley-slaves, but openly 
discussed before him their plans of 
escape, finally deciding to return into 
Toulon. Between the French and 
the Italian gates of that town is a 
smaller entrance, the shortest way to 
the Grand Cours, upon which the 
market is held, and through this pass 
nearly all the carts and waggons 
bearing produce for sale. A crowd 
of these vehicles, covered for the 
most part with a linen awning, 
awaited the opening of the gate, and 
when these took place the four con- 
victs prepared to enter with them. 
Poor Rosen, drowsy and frightened, 
stripped of money and silk handker- 
chief, received a hint to follow his 
nose in the contrary direction, and to 
avoid recognition should he again fall 
in with his queer friends. He gladly 
availed himself of the permission to 
depart, and looking round when he 
had attained what he considered a 
safe distance, he saw the runaways 
clamber into different waggons and 
conceal themselves amongst the fruit- 
baskets and piles of vegetables. He 
now returned to his inn, and, after a 
few hours’ sleep and a restorative 
breakfast, again sought the recrait- 
ing-officer, who, like General Dam- 
remont, strove to dissuade him from 
his purpose; but Rosen was ob- 
stinate, and, finally, his engagement 
was drawn up for three years’ service 
in the Foreign Legion. He enlisted 
under the name of Frederick Fre- 
derick, aged twenty-one years, @ 
student, native of Denmark, and 
coming last from the Brazils; and 
having signed away his free agency 
for thrice twelve months, he pro- 
ceeded to the St. Louis barracks to 
report himself to the sergeant-major 
of his company. In the barrack- 
yard he suddenly found himself 
amongst a very mixed assemblage. 
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A detachment of recruits had just 
arrived from Strasburg, consisting 
for the most part of deserters from 
various services. At that period 
such arrivals were of daily occur- 
rence, composed chiefly of Belgian 
deserters, many of whom had served 
first in Prussia, then had deserted to 
Holland, then to Belgium, and thence 
again into France; and all that in 
so short a time that it might almost 
be said they had served four sove- 
reigns in one pair of shoes. Another 
class of recruits consisted of men who 
had not previously been soldiers, 
but whom destiny, crime, or mis- 
fortune, had driven to this desperate 
resource. The adventures of these 
men were often strange enough, and, 
doubtless, lost nothing in the telling. 
Rusticated students, cashiered officers, 
unfrocked parsons, fraudulent bank- 
rupts, broken gamblers, deceived and 
despairing lovers,— men, in short, 
from every conceivable class com- 
sed the very mixed society found 
in the Foreign Legion. The accounts 
given of themselves by some of these 
gentlemen were most extraordinary ; 
and Mr. Rosen describes the contrast 
etween what they were and what 
they had been (if their own tales de- 
served credit) as often irresistibly 
ludicrous :— 


I could not repress a loud laugh (he 
says) when I once heard a drummer, 
with drum on back, gravely state that he 
had been bailiff or upper-bailiff in the 
royal Wurtemburg service, and had clan- 
destinely left his post because he could 
no longer endure to witness the pecula- 
tions of his superiors, A martyr to his 
sense of rectitude, he had exchanged a 
fat berth under government for the plea- 
surable occupation of tapping stick on 
sheepskin. I was not a little surprised 
to recognise under soldier’s cap and 
jacket a young man with whom, a year 
previously, I had made a steam-voyage 
on the Brazilian coast, and who had then 
attracted my attention by his elegant ex- 
terior and by the fluency with which he 
conversed in most of the living languages. 
In a corporal I recognised a fashionable 
gambler, whom I had seen a few years 
previously at the baths of Pyrmont, 
driving magnificent blood - horses and 
living at an extravagant rate. A certain 
Count von S$ , of one of the most 
distinguished Prussian families, must have 
felt odd enough in a soldier’s coat; 
and the son of Prince W » whom 
I more than once saw sweeping the 
barrack-yard and performing other 
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duties of a still less agreeable nature, was 
not shewn much favour on account of his 
illustrious father’s rank and services. 
Installed in barracks, and an iron 
bed allotted to him, Mr. Rosen had 
to submit to a deal of curiosity and 
questioning, due chiefly to the re- 
spectability of his dress and appear- 
ance. A little well-timed liberality, 
in the way of a supply of wine for 
the whole room, propitiated his new 
comrades; and when he had ex- 
changed his civilian garb for the red 
overalls and grey coat, his quality 
of gentleman was soon forgotten, and 
he was voted a good comrade on all 
hands. Judging from the tone of 
his narrative, he speedily became 
inured to the manifold disagreeables 
of his new position. The change 
must have been great, indeed, to a 
man who, as he hints, had mixed 
with the best society of Marseilles ; 
from feeding on the fat and lying on 
the soft, and sauntering away his 
time on promenades, in theatres and 
coffee-houses, to the gloomy barrack, 
the hard, bug-infested couch, and 
the coarse ratatouille, conceded him 
by the French Government, with 
the addition of ill-fitting clothes and 
a halfpenny per diem in considera- 
tion of his entire services and uncon- 
ditional obedience. Moreover, depot 
life was wearisome and monotonous, 
and Mr. Rosen rejoiced not a little 
when, about three weeks after his 
enlistment, he was shipped, with sixt 
other recruits, on board a French 
corvette, for conveyance to Africa. 
Four days’ pleasant sail brought them 
to Algiers, through which town and 
along a road as good as any in France 
they were marched to the country- 
house known by the name of Mus- 
tapha Pasha, where the staff of the 
Foreign Legion then lay. During 
their inspection here by the adjutant- 
major, a number of officers sauntered 
out of their quarters in a loose un- 
dress, suitable to the oppressively 
hot climate. These gentlemen, how- 
ever, soon beat a precipitate retreat, 
for the purpose of donning the re- 
gulation uniform, upon the appear- 
ance of a little dark Corsican, with a 
something Napoleonic in his air and 
figure; which something he endea- 
voured to augment by imitating, as 
far as circumstances permitted, his 
great countryman. Colonel, after- 
wards General Bernelle, took great 
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jnterest in the Legion he commanded, 
aid had come down to examine the 
new recruits, which were distributed 
according to their capacity and at- 
tainments. Those who understood 
music were allotted to the band, 
smiths and carpenters were sent to 
the sappers and miners, the rest to 
the ranks. Rosen was amongst the 
latter, and was forthwith introduced 
by his sergeant into a barrack like a 
dog-kennel, with rows of hammocks, 
swarming with fleas, suspended from 
the roof. Having got through the 
night (in continual conflict with the 
greedy blood -suckers), he would 
gladly have gone into Algiers, but 
could not get leave for that day, so 
consoled himself by wandering about 
the neighbourhood and visiting what 
had once been a magnificent Moorish 
country-house, known by the French 
asthe Maison Riche. It had belonged 
to a great officer of the dey’s, but 
was then inhabited by several French 
families :— 


Through rather a low door one reached 
the inner court of the building, surrounded 
by a double row of lofty marble pillars, 
supporting two stories and galleries, upon 
which latter the doors and windows 
opened, all draped with vines and filled 
with beautiful plants in pots. In the 
middle of the court was a fountain, in 
whose basin were a multitude of small 
gold fishes and little tortoises, the latter 
no bigger than a dollar, with particoloured 
shells, and very pretty to look upon. 
The whole court, as well as the various 
staircases, was paved with tiles of painted 
porcelain. Pity it was to see every thing 
in the magnificent building running 
rapidly to decay. The orange-trees that 
sprang out of the porcelain pavement of 
the great and lesser courts were, for the 
most part, dead; and the aviaries, once 
full of gaudy parrots and rare singing- 
birds, were tenanted by fowls and young 
swine ; the terraces were broken down, 
the vine and jasmine bowers torn asunder; 
exotic plants, the size of trees, were 
shamefully cut and damaged. In the 
neglected gardens, however, oranges, 
figs, and mulberries, grow in great abun- 
dance, although the former were small 
and bitter, far inferior to some I sub- 
sequently tasted at Belida. 


Another flea-bitten night, and Mr. 
Rosen, having received musket and 
cartridge-box, was marched off with 
some other recruits to the camp of 
Couba, where the second battalion of 
the Legion lay. The way was along 
the sea-shore, over an old Roman 
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road, fringed on either side by thick 
hedges of the prickly Indian fig. It 
led past the Café de Platanes, or 
Plane-tree Coffee-house, an Arabian 
establishment, where a number of the 
aborigines are constantly to be found 
stretched upon carpets in the cool 
shade of some gigantic and very 
ancient plane-trees, drinking coffee 
and smoking tobacco, whilst their 
horses, asses, or camels, refresh them- 
selves at a beautiful spring. The 
road from the coffee-house to Conba 
barracks, and the barracks them- 
selves, were the work of the Legion, 
and on arrival Mr. Rosen found the 
realisation of General Damremont’s 
assurance that Legion soldiers were 
more often employed as labourers 
than as warriors. Scarcely had he 
reached Couba and taken possession 
of his hammock when the battalion 
was called together by sound of 
drum ; spades, pickaxes and wheel- 
barrows were distributed amongst 
them ; and it was with one of the 
last-named useful but unmilitary 
machines that our recruit opened the 
campaign, considerably to his disgust 
and to the blistering of his palms, 
uninured to such rude labour. Road- 
making over for the day, he had to 
submit to another kind of torture, 
for the infliction of which he was 
handed over toa drunken old Swiss 
drill-master, who cursed and blas- 
phemed from the. ‘ Fall in!’ to the 
* Dismiss!’ and would, doubtless, 
have used his cane upon the clumsy 
squad, but for the strictness of the 
French military code. Rosen, how- 
ever, better provided with money 
than most of his comrades, found 
means to propitiate the crusty cor- 
poral by an occasional dram, and 
was accordingly pronounced a most 
romising recruit, although he 
onestly confesses that during his 
three year’s service in the Legion he 
never attained sufficient skill in the 
management of his musket to enable 
him to present and shoulder arms 
with perfect dexterity and smartness. 
We have already seen, however, that 
at loading and firing he was an adept, 
accomplishments more prized in a 
service like that than the most ela- 
borate manceuvres of a mere barrack- 
yard butterfly. That his qualities 
as a man of action were soon dis- 
covered is manifest from the fact of 
his recommendation, within a few 
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days of his joining the battalion, for 
promotion to corporal’s rank, which 
relieved him from spade-work and 
from standing sentry, although it 
sometimes gave him the embarrassing 
feeling that he was commanding men 
who knew more of soldiering than 
himself. 

Thus passed the month of July. 
On the Ist of August the two bat- 
talions of the Legion were to relieve 
a French regiment of the line at the 
camp of Douera. Before departure 
Mr. Rosen witnessed a sight that, at 
the time, made a very deep impres- 
sion on him, although subsequently, 
and especially in Spain, habit enabled 
him to look upon such scenes with 
indifference. ‘This was the execution 
of a young soldier, a native of Baden, 
who, in a moment of drunkenness, 
and irritated by reproaches, had 
thrown a blacking-box in his ser- 
geant’s face. The non-commissioned 
officer, a brutal ill-conditioned Swiss, 
had at once made his report ; a court- 
martial was held, and the delinquent 
sentenced to death for using manual 
violence towards his superior. The 
execution was to take place upon the 
plain of Mustapha, in presence of the 
whole garrison of Algiers. We will 
translate Mr. Rosen’s account of the 
spectacle :— 


When I arrived upon the ground with 
my battalion, several regiments were 
already formed up in a great square, 
open on one side. The place we took 
up was close to the spot where the sen- 
tence was to be carried into effect. Soon 
the dull and distant sound of a drum 
was heard approaching from the direction 
of the city, and immediately afterwards a 
guard came in sight followed by a mob of 
gazers, and surrounding the unhappy 
criminal. The drum sounded dismally, 
beating the dead march. At a canteen 
at the entrance of the plain the escort 
halted, whilst the tavern-keeper, accord. 
ing to a prevailing custom, brought the 
delinquent his last drink, a large glass of 
French brandy. Then the mournful 
march was resumed, till the guard, still 
surrounding their prisoner, paused in the 
centre ofa square. The condemned man 
was a tall handsome young fellow, of 
about five-and-twenty. His uniform was 
clean and well-arranged; his hair and 
beard, grown long during his imprison- 
ment, were neatly combed. His face was 
very pale, but wore an expression of 
resignation, almost of indifference, shew- 
ing that he had already closed his account 
with this world. After the attendant 
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chaplain had spoken a few words to him, 
and the judge-advocate had read the sen- 
tence aloud both in French and German, 
he was placed in front of a picket of 
twelve corporals, charged to shoot him. 
It was attempted to bandage his eyes, 
but he refused to submit, and i@ was not 
insisted upon. He himself pulled off his 
great coat, folded it neatly, and placed it 
before him with his cap and cravat; then, 
in a loud and steady voice, ‘ Brothers,’ 
he said, ‘I pray you take good aim,’ 
and, without flinching or hesitation, he 
gave the words, ‘ Present, fire!’ The 
corporals had attended to his prayer; he 
stirred not after their volley, With clang 
of martial music the whole of the troops 
now marched past the corpse, whose head 
was shattered by the bullets; then the 
sappers buried him where he fell. All 
were sorry for his fate, for he was a brave 
soldier and good comrade. Having been 
for some days in hospital, where he had 
saved up a few sous of pay, he made merry 
with some companions on coming out; 
his head, still weak from illness, was 
easily affected by wine, and thus it was 
he had committed the breach of discipline 
for which he suffered. His prosecutor, 
the sergeant, whose harsh language had 
provoked the outrage, was universally 
blamed. Whilst still in time, he was 
urged to withdraw the charge, but stub- 
bornly refused, although he well knew 
persistance in it would result in the sol- 
dier’s death. Retribution, however, was 
in store for him ; for when subsequently, 
in Spain, he had been promoted to a 
commission, his low conduct and dis- 
graceful tricks caused him to be infa- 
mously cashiered and sent back to 
France. 

When Mr. Rosen, landing at Mar- 
seilles, and eager, after his protracted 
voyage, for European news, ques- 
tioned the Provencal boatmen con- 
cerning the latest discoveries and 
intelligence, he was told, amongst 
other marvellous things, of portable 
fortresses, constructed in France and 
sent over to Algeria to be employed 
in the taking of Constantina. His 
informant having told him an instant 
before, and with an air of profound 
conviction, that Napoleon had not 
died at St. Helena, but was still 
alive in America, planning a return to 
France (a belief prevalent till within 
a very few years amongst the lower 
orders of Frenchmen), it is not sur- 
prising that Mr. Rosen discredited the 
tale of the movable towers nearly as 
much as that of the resuscitated em- 

ror. There wasa mixture of truth, 

owever, in the sailor's yarn, The 
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blockhouses so generally used by the 
French in Algeria were made, in the 
first instance, of timbers shaped in 
France and shipped thence to Africa. 
Of these blockhouses, which abound 
upon the French lines, two were to be 
seen upon the way to Douera. They 
are entirely of wood, and at a distance 
resemble Dutch windmills. The 
ground-story consists solely of a very 
strong timber enclosure, serving to 
support the upper floor, loopholed 
all round, and admitting a garrison 
of about thirty men. It is reached 
by means of a ladder, which the oc- 
cupants draw up after them, and are 
then in security from casual attack 
of the Bedouins. Of course such 
forts as these could not long with- 
stand artillery; but to the Arabs, 
whose sole arms are musket and 
ataghan, they are impregnable. 
on in the basement openings are 
sometimes made, through which to 
throw hand - grenades when the 
enemy hazard themselves near 
enough. A ditch, wall, and chevaux- 
de-frise are added to the defences; 
and thus protected, the scanty gar- 
risons have continually held out 
against the assaults of hundreds of 
Bedouins, Hadjouts, and Kabyles. 
At that period the most advanced 
point of French occupation in Africa, 
the camp of Douera, traversed by 
every expedition towards the Atlas 
chain or into the rich district of the 
Metidja, presented a scene of great 
bustle and activity. Barracks, store- 
houses, magazines, and shops were in 
rapid progress of construction at the 
hands of thousands of military work- 
men. Besides the Foreign Legion, 
constituting the garrison properly so 
called, there were many other troops 
there; sappers and engineers, sol- 
diers of the waggon-train, detach- 
ments of cavalry to supply orderlies, 
and compagnies de discipline, or con- 
demned companies, to which the most 
severe and painful labours were al- 
lotted. Then there was the usual 
allowance of camp-followers, and a 
perfect town of huts and booths, 
taverns, and shops of all kinds. 


Here, in the reed-hut of a French 
wine-seller, sit a party of Legionaries, 
singing German songs and sipping the 
black wine of Provence; yonder a party 
of sappers carry the stew they have just 
made into the shop of their countryman, 
the Alsatian baker. On one side, under 
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a tree, a soldier has established a game 
of doto, and loudly proclaims the num- 
bers as he draws them out of a dirty 
forage-cap. The card costs a sou, and 
the players are many, the lookers-on 
more, On the edge of the thicket graze 
several saddled Arab horses, whilst their 
masters—Turkish Spahis, employed asor- 
derlies and couriers between camp and city 
—are stretched lazily in front of a little 
tent, wrapped in their loose red bernouses, 
whilst a Negro boy prepares coffee and 
puts hot coals into their long pipes; and 
an old Negro bakes oil-cakes, a favourite 
delicacy both with Arabs and Christians. 
Somewhat further, on a space of ground 
allotted to them, are a crowd of Arabs of 
adjacent and distant tribes, with country 
produce for sale. Large oranges from 
lida, pulpy prickly-figs, bananas, straw- 
berries and mulberries, green and purple 
figs, are sold here in vast quantities, and 
at exceedinglylow prices. Adozen oranges 
cost a sou; a tall pointed basket, such as 
the Arabs carry on their heads, full of 
beautiful prickly-figs, is sold for two sous ; 
bananas and tree-figs are still cheaper; 
and it has often been found necessary to 
raise the price by order of the police, the 
health of the soldiers suffering from ex- 
cessive consumption of fruit. Nothing 
can compare with the unbounded fury of 
an Arab who fancies himself defrauded 
of an orange or a fig. With frightful 
cries, and face inflamed with rage, he 
pursues the thief, abandoning his whole 
basket to the mercy of the soldiers, who, 
amidst shouts of laughter, assail its con- 
tents. Then comes the solemn-visaged 
gendarme, as invariably to be seen in the 
fruit-market of Douera as in the Tuileries 
at Paris, in huge jack-boots and formal 
cocked-hat, drives away the plunderers, 
and guards the deserted baskets till the 
appearance of the owner, who returns to 
his diminished store cursing frightfully, 
and having lost far more by his absence 
than the fig of contention he has, pro- 
bably, not succeeded in recovering. 
Towards evening the streets of the 
camp, which were straight and re- 
gular, and kept thoroughly clean, 
served asa promenade. Puta French- 
man where you will, he must have 
his place of lounge and rendezvous, 
his café, his billiard-room, and the 
cabinet de lecture, where to take a 
daily glance at the newspapers. None 
of these things were lacking in the 
camp of Douera, and the Café 
Francais, although only a boarded 
shed, was by no means uncomfortably 
arranged within. Ladies, too, had 
not feared to adventure themselves 
thus far into the desert, despite the 
lion’s roar and the Arab’s wild hurra. 
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Several of the superior officers had 
their wives with them, and the lady 
of Colonel Bernelle gave evening 
parties. Her husband did all in his 
power to increase the social enjoy- 
ments of the camp. With this view, 
he had taken great pains with the 
band of his Legion. It consisted of 
fifty musicians, chiefly Germans, and 
included several of very great skill 
upon their respective instruments. 
The band-master had formerly occu- 
pied the same post in a Bavarian 
regiment, and under his direction 
the Foreign Legion could soon boast 
one of the best orchestras in the 
French service. Bernelle also de- 
vised another musical treat for his 
comrades and their ladies. The 
Legion included a number of South 
Germans, especially Wurtemburgers 
and Bavarians. No one who has 
travelled in Southern Germany can 
fail to have remarked the natural 
musical talents of the people,—the 
skill and harmony with which, at 
fairs, festivals, and so forth, those 
self-taught singers repeat in chorus 
their beautiful national and local 
airs. Colonel Bernelle sought out of 
the ranks of his battalions a number 
of men with good ear and voice, and 
these were united into a kind of 
singing club, which performed every 
evening to a numerous audience. 
Then, at nine o'clock, the drums 
rattled out the retreat, the band 
played a final symphony, and men 
and officers retired tod their tents. 
Half-an-hour later the camp was 
buried in silence, broken only by 
the replies of the sentinels to the 
reliefs and rounds, and by the howl- 
ing of the jackals, who, at nightfall, 
creep from their lurking-places and 
prowl nearer to the abodes of men. 
And thus went life in the camp of 
Douera,— monotonously enough, if 
not altogether disagreeably. But 
soldiers, naturally grumbling ani- 
mals, are apt to be especially dis- 
contented when condemned to in- 
action within sight of a foe; and 
many of the adventurous Legionaries, 
including our friend the Holsteiner, 
cursed the Arabs for the indifference 
or want of pluck that kept them from 
any hostile attempts upon the camp, 
now daily increasing in size, walle 
and importance. At last, a sudden 
nocturnal call to arms raised hopes 
of a skirmish. The troops turned 
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out in dead silence, and with closed 
ranks, leaving but a feeble garrison 
behind. It soon appeared, however, 
that the expedition had no purpose 
more bellicose than that of escortin 
the French general Rapatell to Bouf- 
farik, where he had an appointment 
with the chiefs of some allied tribes. 
Bouffarik is about three leagues from 
Douera, and the road to it lies through 
abominable swamps, in which the 
horses sunk to their bellies, and 
where some of the soldiers, immersed 
to the waist in the tenacious slime, 
had to be dragged out by their com- 
rades, The darkness increased the 
difficulty of keeping the right track, 
which aes along an old Roman 
dike. At last, after some hours’ 
wading in the bog, the column reached 
the celebrated Pass of Bouffarik, 
where the Legion some time pre- 
viously, when forming the rear guard 
on the return from a razzia, was set 
upon by Arab horsemen and suffered 
severe loss, notwithstanding their 
gallant defence. The heads of some 
unfortunates, who fell alive into the 
enemy's hands, were afterwards ex- 
hibited upon the trees of Bouffarik. 
At a few hundred yards from these 
same trees the column now halted, 
and the men piled arms and lay down 
upon the grass to rest from the 
fatigues of the night. Under the 
trees stood fifty mounted Arabs, some 
of whom, distinguished by the bril- 
liant white of their bernous, and the 
beauty of their arms and saddlery, 
appeared to be chiefs of tribes. Al- 
most all of them had long guns slung 
across their shoulders, with very 
large locks of peculiar construction, 
and barrels richly inlaid with silver 
and gold ; splendid yataghans, with 
scabbards of chased silver, were belted 
round their waists; and in their 
girdles were pistols of similar make 
to the guns. Some of these weapons 
were purchased by French officers at 
high prices. After a conference, by 
means of an interpreter, between 
General Rapatell and the Arabs, the 
latter handed over some heavy bags 
of money, receiving in exchange 
papers (probably receipts) ; the co- 
lumn marched back to Douera, and 
the Bedouins scampered away in the 
direction of Mount Atlas. 

At that time it was customary for 
the French troops in Algeria to 
change their quarters every month, 
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and this gave Mr. Rosen opportuni- 
ties of seeing a deal of the 
country during his twelve months’ 
service there. From Douera he was 
marched back to Mustapha,—not, 
however, to the flea-infested dog- 
kennels, but to roomy stone barracks. 
The vicinity of Algiers enabled him 
frequently to visit that city and in- 
spect its curiosities. The best houses 
and palaces were occupied by the 
French generals, or used for general 
military —. such as hospitals, 
barracks, and storehouses. General 
Trezel lived in one of the dey’s 
residences, whose inner court was 
surrounded by several rows of 
marble pillars and by tiers of gal- 
leries, gorgeous with Oriental archi- 
tecture and rich mosaics. In the 
hospital of Bab Azoun, the sick men 
lay in long glass-roofed halls, be- 
tween rows of magnificent marble 
columns; and in the marine barracks 
the soldiers spread their beds on 
marble-paved floors, and hung their 
weapons upon pillars of alabaster. 
The Kasbah itself had not escaped 
humiliation. Its innumerable courts, 
saloons, and galleries, served as bar- 
racks and warehouses: where the 
houris of the dey’s seraglio once 
dreamed away their time in the 
sybaritical enjoyments of eastern 
luxury, and in a seclusion never 
penetrated by stranger’s eye, bearded 
grenadiers now sang, drank, and 
swore. The magnificent audience- 
chamber, where the impetuous dey 
fanned away his kingdom, was en- 
cumbered with piles of red trousers 
and grey coats, intended for the equip- 
ment of French regiments. And in 
the vaults, where so many Christian 
slaves have groaned and lomshhal. 
the cooks now prepared the mess of 
the soldiers who had delivered the 
last of these captives. Not only in a 
few principal buildings, but through- 
out the town, in every street and 
square, Mr. Rosen was struck by the 
strange medley of the picturesque 
and the civilised, the French and the 
Oriental. The Rue de la Marine 
had already assumed quite an Eu- 
Topean aspect, the Moorish edifices 
being replaced by magnificent houses 
in modern style, with capital shops 
on the basement floor. Coffee-houses, 
restaurants, mewspaper-rooms, of 
course; milliners and _frivolitics 
equally so; and, finally, a French 
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theatre, with vaudevilles of Scribe 
and dramas of Victor Hugo. There 
was a beer-house, kept by Bavarian 
brewers, and much frequented, al- 
though the climate is by no means 
favourable to brewing ; and a mosque, 
turned into a church by the intro- 
duction of a high altar, where the 
devout went to pray, and the French 
hung the flags captured from the 
foe. But before Mr. Rosen had half 
satiated his curiosity by rambling 
about Algiers, the quick-recurring 
change of quarters came, and he re- 
turned to the camp of Couba, where 
a little adventure befel him. 


I recollect in particular (says Mr. 
Rosen), amongst the various distinguished 
visitors we at that time saw, a numerous 
group of horsemen who, early one morn- 
ing, appeared at the blockhouse. Most 
of them were very richly and tastefully 
attired in Arab costume, but the prac- 
tised eye soon detected some who, whilst 
attempting due dignity in the draping of 
the noble garb, were evidently unused to 
its wear. They alighted from their horses 
—fine Arabian coursers, with rich saddles 
and embroidered reins ; and my astonish- 
ment was not small when one of them— 
a powerful and handsome man, whom 
the others treated with much respect— 
inquired, in the purest German, of one 
of the soldiers, the way to our com- 
mandant’s quarters. The soldier, chan- 
cing to be a Frenchman, did not under- 
stand the question, and I hastened to 
reply, at the same time preceding the 
guests to the colonel’s dwelling. There 
are a vast number of chameleons in the 
neighbourhood of the Maison Carrée, and 
we used to catch them and carry them 
about with us, for they soon become 
accustomed to men, and grew so familiar, 
that we kept them in the breast-pockets 
of our coats. One of these creatures 
happened to be sitting upon my shoulder, 
and this seemed greatly to amuse the 
stranger, who asked me several questions 
about the little animal, and, amongst 
others, whether I would sell it. This I 
refused to do, but added, that it would 
give me great pleasure if my countryman 
(for such he evidently was) would accept 
it as a souvenir of the Maison Carrée 
and the Foreign Legion. At first he 
refused, but seeing me obstinate in de- 
clining to sell it, he at last took the 
creature away in the folds of his bernous. 
Our commandant, who seemed to expect 
the stranger, received him with much 
distinction, whilst I and my comrades 
puzzled our brains as towho this German- 
Arab could be. The Spahis of his escort 
could tell us little. One of them said he 
was a Polish prince, on a visit to the 
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Governor of Algiers, and who had made 
an excursion to the banks of the Hamza, 
at the foot of Atlas. Not till long after- 
wards did I learn that the stranger was 
no other than Prince Piickler Muskau, 
the fashionable tour-writer, who at that 
period passed several months in Algeria, 


The result of the prince’s tour, as 
those of our readers to whom modern 
German literature is familiar will 

robably remember, was the book 

nown as Semilasso in Africa ; where 
we also find detailed the adventures 
of a soldier of the Foreign Legion, 
set down by the writer from verbal 
narrative. It is but just to add that 
he made himself very popular with his 
countrymen serving in Africa by his 
affability and kindness, and left one 
ef his own books, Tutti Frutti, as a 
present to a soldier of the Legion, who 
afterwards lent it to Mr Rosen. 

It would have been hard upon 
Mr. Rosen to have sent him away 
from Algiers without allowing him 
to partake in one of those great 
achievements of modern French war- 
fare known asarazzia. Accordingly, 
in the month of May, at about mid- 
night, his battalion was turned out, 
in company with a squadron of re- 
gular Spahis, who served as guides. 
After traversing for several hours 
the low grounds of the Metidja in 
the direction of the Atlas chain, a 
part of the horsemen hurried for- 
ward, and presently the infantry 
heard some dropping shots. These 
were music to Mr. Rosen’s ears, who 
deemed them the harbingers of a 
fight. The poor young man had 
formed a very erroneous idea of 
French warfare in Algeria. The 
enemy to be encountered was far too 
gentle to realise his martial aspira- 
tions. Instead of curved scimitar 
and deadly rifle, crook and cowhorn 
were the weapons of the foe. No 
tawny Moslems, still fierce in their 
captivity, vanquished but unsub- 
dued, were to grace his triumphant 
return to the Square House. In 
their stead, bleating sheep and ‘ milky 
mothers’ were in abundance. He 
had but to turn his bayonet into a 
goad, and feast his imagination with 
savoury dreams of future mutton, 
instead of less substantial visions of 
ao alas! dissipated. The 

istant shots grew more numerous, 
and mingled with them were the cries 
of men, women, and children. At 
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daybreak, the battalion halted in the 
immediate vicinity ofan Arab douar, 
whence the Spahis soon made their 
appearance, driving before them an 
immense flock of cows, sheep, and 
goats. The douar belonged to the 
above-mentioned tribe of Beni Mussa, 
and its inhabitants had driven away 
the flocks and herds of a tribe allied 
with the French. Complaint was 
made to the Governor of Algiers, 
who ordered this razzia to revenge 
the aggression. The Spahis having 
surrounded the douar—w hose occu- 
pants, unsuspicious of danger, lay 
asleep in their huts—fired a few 
shots. These awoke the Arabs, and, 
with their wives and children, they 
fled in dismay. ‘They were allowed 
to escape unpursued, whilst their as- 
sailants collected the cattle,—not only 
that which had been stolen, but that 
which really belonged to the un- 
lucky Bedouins. It amounted alto- 
gether to more than twelve thousand 
head, including fifty camels. 

Altogether the service in Algeria 
was so little attractive, that Mr. 
Rosen and his comrades hailed with 
extreme delight the announcement 
of their transter to Spain ; and many 
a soldier, whose term of service had 
expired, and who was about to avail 
himself of the freedom thus given 
him to abandon the soldier’s coat, 
renewed his engagement right joy- 
fully when told that the land of the 
Cid was the destination of his bat- 
talion. Afterwards, when their cas- 
tles in the air were pitilessly thrown 
down, and they found that by ex- 
changing Africa for Spain they had, 
as Mr. Rosen expresses it, got 
under the water-spout to escape the 
rain, they grumbled heavily at the 
injustice of handing them over, with- 
out so much as ‘ With your leave!’ 
or ‘ By your leave!” from the service 
of King Louis Philippe to that of 
Queen Isabella. But we here find a 
confession, that had the choice been 
given them between the two countries 
and services, they would gladly have 
chosen that of Spain. ‘This, how- 
ever, is no excuse for the arbitrary 
manner of their treatment, or for the 
cruel neglect with which they were 
treated in the Peninsula. 

What has Mr. Rosen been about of 
late? Has he resigned the pen? 
He has no cause to do so, for his 
efforts are very successful. In the 
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preface to his last book, he held out 
a prospect of his engaging in some 
other adventurous service, and gave 
a half-promise that, if he did so, he 
would write down his experiences for 
the benefit and entertainment of 
mankind. We, therefore, daily look 
for an announcement of some fresh 
narration,—of campaigns in India, 
Circassia, or other distant lands; 
where, doubtless, he has been swing- 
ing the sabre and gathering fresh 
Jaurels. He is too stirring a spirit to 
vegetate quietly in Denmark. Or 
if, perchance, he has taken to some 





t is a common remark, that hospi- 
| tals owe their origin te Christian- 
ity. It was one of the earliest effects 
on the hearts of men of their ac- 
ceptance of that pure faith, that it 
gave to sickness and suffering a dig- 
nity which they had never possessed 
before. Men approached the sufferers 
now with akindofreverence. Hereto- 
fore, the chief effort had been to keep 
them out of sight. Feelings of per- 
sonal affection might, indeed, tri- 
umph over the natural shrinking 
from that which is, in many ofits forms, 
repugnant to the senses — which, 
in every form, is very trying to the 
temper — but no one felt that the 
sick, as such, had claims on him. 
There was no public provision for 
them. Unless they had friends of 
their own, they were left to perish 
unheeded. 

And as the reverse of this order 
of things is one of the great 
social improvements which we owe 
to the influence, direct and indi- 
rect, of the religion which stam 
its name and character upon Christ- 
endom, so among its earliest institu- 
tions was the providing a class of 
persons who should make the work of 
administering to the sick especially 
theirown. ‘The order of deaconesses, 
and the effects produced upon the 
condition of female society by the 
labours of that body, have scarcely 
had sufficient prominence given to 
them in our Church histories. They 
have been spoken of as something 
subordinate and unimportant. ‘The 
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pacific calling, and is tranquilly seated 
beneath the shade of his own vine 
and his own fig-tree (albeit we opine 
such plants to be rare in his northern 
latitudes), why should he not recall 
the memories of his youth, and let us 
hear how he fared at his German 
university, and subsequently in his 
Brazilian rambles? Whatever he 
writes, we are well assured of one 
thing,— that his lively style, and 
frank, manly mode of expression, 
will, independently of the intrinsic 
interest of the subject, render it very 
pleasant reading. 





history of an Easter controversy, or 
of a Phrygian heresy, has had greater 
attractions for men whose minds were 
trained to look less to the growth of 
an organised society, telling as it 
grew upon the world, than to the 
succession of parties and disputes 
within the bosom of the society itself. 
Yet we can scarcely over-estimate the 
effects which must have been pro- 
duced when, in the midst of the 
social corruption of the later days of 
the empire, a body of women devoted 
themselves to perform those works of 
mercy which had hitherto been left 
tochance. They were, indeed, as the 
simple language of their epitaphs in 
the catacombs of Rome describes 
them, ‘ Virgines, and ‘ Viduz devote.’ 
It had not then been discovered that 
the religious life of women must be 
confined to a cloister. In all times 
of public calamity, when persecution 
came upon the Church, or when 
the world was visited by pestilence, 
they were foremost in endurance and 
in action. They were not kept back 
either by the danger or the loath- 
someness of the work. Their patience, 
their gentleness, their self-devotion, 
must have made them, as the like 
qualities have made the Sisters of 
Charity in our own days, the very 
ideal of nurses. 

It is sufficiently notorious that the 
present race of hospital nurses do 
not quite come up to the standard of 
this ideal. We do not need parlia< 
mentary inquiries or a blue - book 
report on the condition of hospitals 
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in England to prove this. The facts ot 
the case are but too patent. Mrs. 
Gamp may be acaricature,butthe like- 
ness is very traceable. The physicians 
and surgeons of all the hospitals in 
town and country complain of the 
evil as a daily increasing one. The 
office of attending on the sick re- 
quires patience, gentleness, self-re- 
spect, self-control. Those who are 
engaged in it often possess none, 
seldom possess more than one of these 
qualities. There are some whose 
honesty and temperance may be 
trusted, but they make up for the 
restraint in one direction by a greater 
license in another. They are the 
scolds and termagants of a hospital. 
Others are easy and good-tempered, 
but the assistant in attendance must 
go his rounds at night to see that 
the wine or beer ordered for the 
patients is not abstracted by the 
nurses. These two classes comprise, 
a the great mass of the whole 

y- There are, however, many 
in whom the two sets of vices are 
united. There may be some—wor- 
thy ofall honour, considering the evil 
influences to which they are exposed 
—who are free from both — who, if 
they do little else towards raising the 
character of the other members of 
the body, do at least set them an 
example of what a nurse ought to 
be; but their numbers have hitherto 
been small, and it is not found that 
they are on the increase. 

he present condition of the class, 
bad as it is, will scarcely excite our 
wonder when we take into account 
the way in which it is recruited. It 
appears to be taken for granted that, 
in this occupation alone, no previous 
preparation is required. The neces- 
sary qualifications are supposed to 
develope themselves spontaneously. 
Servants who cannot find places— 
persons who have been engaged all 
their lives in occupations entirel 
alien from that which they now a 
—women often of very doubtful 
character, are those from whom the 
ranks of our hospital nurses are for 
the most part replenished. 

If, then, we wish to meet the evil, 
we must meet it by providing for 
nurses a training which shall fit 
them for their work. They must 
go through a period of proba- 
tion, in which they may be placed 
under good influences. They must 
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enter upon their work, not as a dernier 
ressort, but with the right habits 
already formed. They must be 
awakened to a sense of the dignity of 
their calling, and taught what it re- 
quires; and all this must be done 
under the guidance of the religion 
which is to supply the motive. They 
must be taught to feel that they, as 
well as the chaplains of hospitals, 
have a religious work to do. 

The ordinary occupation of a nurse 
especially needs this as a safeguard. 
Other employments do not present 
peculiar dangers. Common prudence 
and self-interest may offer guarantees 
enough to secure their being carried 
on respectably. But the work ofa 
nurse involves, as has been said, much 
that is repugnant to the senses — 
much that is trying to the temper. 
Hence, according to their several cha- 
racters, the temptation to one or other 
of the two sets of faults which are 
found to prevail in the class. A 
woman who enters upon the work 
without any moral preparation for it 
is exposed to many trials in both 
these respects. The feelings excited 
by them, if they are not under con- 
trol, must either find a vent for them- 
selves, or be banished by some stronger 
stimulus. Habitual ill-temper or the 
callousness of intemperance are the 
almost inevitable consequences. 

The idea of such a training being 

ssible,—still more the proposal to 

ound an institution with the design of 
giving it,—is likely to be met by many 
objections. These will be found, per- 
haps, to arrange themselves for the 
most part under three heads. First, 
there is the laissez faire objection : 
‘The idea is Utopian; the thing 
won't answer. You can't alter hu- 
man nature; and as long as nurses 
have to go through what they are now 

ut to, they will be as they now are. 

Ve don’t see that a nurse wants a 
religious education. She hasn't get 
to teach her patients theology—that 
falls to the chaplain. If she does 
her duty, in giving medicine at right 
hours, making poultices, and the like, 
she does all we can expect her to do.’ 

There are others, again, who while 
they would wish to see nurses acted 
on 2 religious motives, are yet panic- 
stricken at the thought of attempting 
to form their characters in this way 
by an organised institution. ‘ You 
are bringing in,’ they say, ‘ a monastic 
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order. This is one of the subtle 
forms in which you mean to introduce 

ractices which will undermine our 
Pretestarition. We will be no par- 
ties to any such mancuvre. We 
will rather put up with all the faults 
which are now prevalent than attempt 
a remedy which will be worse than 
the disease.’ 

As this reluctance arises from a 
suspicion that any set system of train- 
ing would end in something too like 
an order, so there will be in the minds 
of a third set of objectors a kind of 
distrust because it is not actually a 
religious order. They look upon 
the Sisters of Charity as the only 
possible model. They infer from its 
working well that we must enforce 
the like obligations. ‘ You have no 
motive,’ they tell us, ‘ strong enough 
to support people in such a career un- 
less you bind them by vows. You must 
not allow the intermixture of worldly 
motives. If they are to take the 
position of professional nurses, they 
will be like professional nurses. You 
must separate them by a great gulf 
from the whole body as it now exists. 
They must be an order, working for 
the love of God and man; not aclass, 
working for their livelihood.’ 

We are, fortunately, able to assert, 
in answer to the first of these ob- 
jections, that what is aimed at is just 
the reverse of Utopian. It does not 
imply a new theory of human nature, 
or an inverted social system. It aims 
at remedying an acknowledged evil, 
and obtaining a real practical good, 
by means which have been found to 
work well. The idea of training 
nurses has nothing more visionary in 
it than that of training schoolmasters. 
Forty years ago, the one would have 
been thought as impracticable or as 
unnecessary as the other. Fort 
years hence, one may hope, men will 
wonder that either had ever been 
neglected. The success which has 
attended the working of the well- 
known Institution of Deaconesses at 
Kaiserswerth ; the fact that, in France, 
we have not only the order of Sisters 
of Charity as one whose praise is in 
all Christendom, but a society among 
the Protestant communities based on 

rinciples analogous to those which 
ave been acted on by M. Fliedner ; 
the daily experience of such as 
know any thing of the poor, that they 
have not altogether lost sight of the 
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religious character of suffering and 
of the work of administering to it, 
may serve as proofs that it is possible, 
even in this nineteenth century, for 
us to return to the spirit, if not to 
the form, of the first. We may not 
have an order of Deaconesses, but 
we may have those who shall do the 
same work from the same motives. 

Again, the fears of those who dread 
lest they should be involved again in 
the evils from which the Reformation 
freed us are deserving of all possible 
respect. Ifwe cannot have religious 
nurses without the snare of perpetual 
vows,—if, as Mr. Newman asserts, in 
his Essay on Developement, the fear 
of purgatorial punishment be the only 
motive which can animate men or 
women to sustain the cares and toils 
of an occupation like this, then our 
choice must be made at once. We 
may not do evil that good may come. 
We must give up any apparent ad- 
vantages of efficiency and zeal rather 
than bring back a monastic system 
which, whatever outward show it 
may make, is based on a false view of 
human nature and on a mistaken 
Christianity. But there is no ground 
for such a fear. Those who express 
it would be the last to acknowledge 
that there are not motives more 
constraining than any which the mo- 
nastic system suggests. The train- 
ing which will fit nurses for their 
work in this country, and at this 
time, need not and ought not to 
be a training in medievalisms. 
And the examples which have been 
before mentioned shew that such 
an institution is compatible with 
systems which, whatever other de- 
fects may exist in them, cannot be 
objected to on the ground of their 
being un-Protestant. 

The last objection is, perhaps, the 
most formidable of all. It comes 
from those who would be most anx- 
ious to co-operate in a work of this 
nature, though they entertain very 
faint hopes of the success of any 
plan which is not framed after what 
they deem the pattern of antiquity. 
Nor is this, in the greater number of 
cases, to be attributed to a mere 
blind imitation of the ages that are 

t. It springs very often from a 

eeply-rooted conviction, that a reli- 
gious life must be purely religious— 
that if we throw in any admixture 
of the ordinary motives which act 
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upon men and women in their common 
life, we at once secularise and degrade 
it. Those who are not of the world 
must, it is thought, be cut off from it ; 
there must be no temptation for them 
to return to it. They must feel that 
they are separated by an impassable 
barrier from all who are working, 
according to the common task of 
humanity, that they may eat bread 
in the sweat of their brow. 

We need to be reminded when we 
are exposed to objections of this 
kind, whether from without or from 
within, of the great principle for 
which Luther contended so earnestly, 
that every calling in life, whether it 
be that of a doctor of theology or of 
a ploughman, has a religious and 
ministerial character. It is the be- 
lief that this is so which makes a 
man’s labour, of whatever kind it 
be, a religious act. If we refuse to 
believe that this is sufficient, and re- 
quire in addition the absence of any 
emolument, we are introducing a 
new and untrue criterion; we are 
asserting by implication the irreli- 
gious character of all professions 
which men commonly engage in. 
Pushing the principle to its extreme 
consequences, the result will be, 
that the only effectual way of dis- 
charging the duties attached to the 
order of pastors and curates is by a 
vow of voluntary poverty; that the 
only Christian physicians are those 
who give advice gratis ; that school- 
masters who receive more than food, 
and lodging, and clothing, may be 
worshippers of Mammon, but cannct 
be religious teachers. 

Certain it is, too, that the whole 
system which developes itself in mo- 
nastic and other like orders is, if 
not formally protested against by the 
dogmatic teaching of the English 
Church, at any rate opposed to the 
religious feelings of the English peo- 
ple. The alarm which gives rise to 
what we have noticed as an objec- 
tion to any institution for bestowing 
upon nurses a religious training, 
would be increased in a tenfold degree 
were that institution to appear iden- 
tical in its principles with a system, 
towards which the great mass of 
English men and women feel, be it 
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well or ill-grounded, a very strong 
repugnance. Granting, that for the 
national temperament of France or 
Italy there may be wanted a system 
which shall serve as an outlet to feel- 
ings more fervent and excited than 
are common among ourselves, it does 
not remain less true that any thing 
which may be proposed for establish- 
ment in England must be adapted 
to the calmer and more business-like 
tendencies of an English character. 
Nor are we loath to acknowledge 
that the remarks which we have 
thought it right to make in these 
pages are not made without a prac- 
tical object. An institution — for 
a fuller account of which we re- 
fer the reader to our advertisement 
pages—has been founded for meeting 
the evils that have been spoken of; 
for providing hospital nurses as they 
ought to be. In doing this work it 
will meet another want which is 
equally distressing. It will supply 
private families with nurses whom 
they can trust, either in attendance 
upon the sick generally or in that 
especial form which gives to those 
engaged in it the title of monthly 
nurses. For a class of persons sel- 
dom to be depended on, it will sub- 
stitute women of tried and approved 
character. And while it thus makes 
its great object that of raising the 
professional standard, by teaching 
those who are engaged in the work 
that though theirs is in one sense an 
earthly calling, it is also a religious 
one ; it will also welcome all volun- 
tary labourers, and give them the 
advantage of working under an or- 
ganised system, and will call those 
who are qualified for it to the higher 
task of co-operating in the education 
of others for the same work as that 
in which they have been themselves 
engaged. . 
The names which are found among 
those who give their approval to the 
plan of the Institution afford, it 
is hoped, sufficient evidence that its 
working will not be otherwise than 
in accordance with the principles of 
the English Church. It has suffi- 
cient sanction; it only wants sup- 
port. For that support we appeal to 
our readers. 
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HE island of Heligoland, which 
T commands alike the mouths of the 
Elbe, Weser, and Eider, is visible on 
either side from sixteen to eighteen 
miles. It consists of two islands, 
namely, the main island, the seat of 
its population, and Sandy Island, 
where the sea-bathing is conducted, 
the strait intervening being crossed 
by the bathers in boats. Sandy 
Island was separated from the main 
isle, about one hundred and twenty 
years ago, by the high tides; and 
many of the older inhabitants recol- 
lect it as broad as it is now long, or 
three times its present width. Sandy 
Island is still undergoing diminution, 
and when it disappears beneath the 
ravages of the high tides, one of the 
chief attractions of Heligoland, its 
excellent sandy beach, will depart 
with it. 

Heligoland is supposed, by some of 
the commentators upon Tacitus, to 
have been the place where the goddess 
Hertha was formerly worshipped ; 
and D’Anville was of opinion that 
the isle mentioned by Tacitus may 
be recognised in Heligoland, because 
its name, ‘ Helig-land, signifies the 
holy isle. Tacitus is again thought 
to allude to it in the words, Est 
insula oceani, since it is evident that 
he is digressing to speak of an object 
remote from the scene of his general 
description. 

A map of Heligoland has been 
preserved, wherein the situation of 
ancient temples, citadels, and villages, 
surrounded by woodlands and cul- 
tivated districts traversed by rivers, 
all of which are now beneath the 
waves, is delineated. D’Anville be- 
lieves the great encroachment of the 
sea to have taken place between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries; and 
the gradual destruction which has 
reduced an extensive territory to its 
present inconsiderable state may be 
duly traced in the map discovered by 
Sir William Gell. In the year 692, 
there was a temple of Vesta, near 
the mouth of a river that fell into a 
haven upon its northern side; also 
a temple of Jupiter near the mouth 
of another river upon the northern 
coast. Other temples, dedicated to 
Mars, and to a divinity called Fosta, 


or Phoseta, existed in the eighth cen- 
tury. The situation of the temple of 
Mars was at the source of one of the 
rivers ; and that of the Helger Wold, 
Hilliger Wolde, or Holy Forest, was 
towards the East. After the intro- 
duction of Christianity, there were 
monastic establishments in the low 
lands more towards the south of the 
island; and of these the names of 
St. Egbert’s Cloister, and a chapel of 
Wigbertus, together with the situation 
of two regal citadels, or castles, are 
pointed out in the map. Before the 
year A.p. 1300, all these places, with 
their foundations and the land around 
them, had been swallowed up by the 
waves. There then remained, how- 
ever, a circular district round the 
present island, watered by two rivers ; 
and in this stood Closterburg, Meden- 
bull, St. Ludsgeng Church, Rodbull, 
the church of Hilligenhawe, and a 
castle near the mouth of the two re- 
maining rivers. Before the middle 
of the seventeenth century nothing 
existed of Heligoland but the present 
mound, and a smaller one towards 
the east. 

The islanders would appear to have 
been enterprising voyagers from the 
earliest times; and one of them, by 
the name of Octher, seems to have 

netrated into the Baltic, and to 

ave given a description of his voyage 
to King Alfred, with whom he was 
on terms of amity, in a.p. 890. 

Thenceforth little or nothing oc- 
curs respecting the island, till, in 
August 1714, it was captured by the 
Danes from the Duke of Schleswig 
and Holstein, of whose dominions it 
had long been a dependency. It re- 
mained in the possession of Denmark 
for nearly a century, and was finally 
occupied by e British force under 
Admiral Russell in 1807, and con- 
firmed to the mistress of the seas at 
the general peace in 1814. During 
the period in which Hamburg and 
the other free cities were coerced into 
the exclusion of British manufactures 
by Napoleon, the possession of Heli- 
goland was of the greatest moment to 
Great Britain; for not only did it 
serve as an excellent position for 
watching the manceuvres of the ene- 
my, but became a dépdét of British 
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manufactured goods, which were 
smuggled from thence into the whole 
of Northern Germany. 

The appearance of Heligoland from 
the sea is in the highest degree pic- 
turesque, if not magnificent. he 
pretty town, with its clean, spacious, 
and well-built houses; the church 
and lighthouse on the summit; the 
huge flights of steps connecting Unter 
with Oberland ; the numerous fish- 
ing-boats anchored in the offing ; the 
crowd and bustle on the beach; 
Sandy Island, with its long tiers of 
bathing caravans, and the stratifica- 
tion of the huge cliffs lit up by the 
sun, and exhibiting every variety of 
hue, present, when combined, a coup 
d’il that serves at once to pre 
the stranger with this isolated ocean 
spot. 

On landing from the boats, one of 
the first objects that will be noticed 
by the traveller is a miniature mar- 
ket-place, in which is situated the 

nd café, known, in common par- 
ance, as the ‘ Conversation House.’ 
The extent and graceful decorations 
of the interior of this place of resort 
cannot fail to astonish those whose 
pre-conceptions have pictured Heli- 
goland a mere abode of fishermen, 
excelling as it does many similar edi- 
fices in the principal cities of Europe ; 
and the stranger will be apt to ex- 
press his surprise at the boldness of 
an enterprise which he cannot help 
concluding to be so greatly in anti- 
cipation of the requirements of the 
place. His astonishment is propor- 
tionably increased when he is in- 
formed, that, on the contrary, it can 
scarcely accommodate the visitors who 
flock to it during the bathing season. 
Balls and concerts in abundance tes- 
tify to the hilarity of the German 
character, when, as is here the case, 
business and politics are momentaril 
laid aside for the recruitment of healt 
and spirits. 

In the upper town is a ball-room, 
in which the national dances and 
costume of the Heligolanders may be 
seen to advantage. This place of 
amusement reflects no less credit on 
the lower classes, by whom it is en- 
tirely supported, than the ball-room 
and café of the lower town on the 
higher classes. The characteristic 
costume of the Heligoland girl, the 
leading feature of which is a red 
petticoat, joined with the smart ap- 
pearance of the male dancers, prin- 
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cipally young island sailors, imparts 
= han and a high degree of 
interest to the scene. The greatest 
order and decorum are observed, and 
a place, which, on the Continent, 
might be converted into a scene of 
dissipation and debauchery, is here 
kept unpolluted by any thing in the 
shape of immorality. The boarding 
and lodging-houses are numerous 
and convenient, and capable of afford- 
ing adequate accommodation to any 
of my countrymen in quest of novelty 
of scene, and a delightful and salu- 
brious watering-place. Prices are 
not immoderate, all things consi- 
dered ; and there is an excellent op- 
portunity for observing the German 
character, as exhibited by the repre- 
sentatives of its various states and 
principalities here assembled. Dur- 
ing the season, nearly four thousand 
visitors, about five hundred of whom 
may be found at any one time, fre- 
quent the island. 

The islanders are proud of the 
name of British subjects, and hesitate 
not, in defiance of their Frisian ori- 
gin, to call themselves Englishmen 
in the presence of foreigners. The 
credit attached to that appellation is, 
doubtless, one cause of their patriotic 
professions ; but we must not forget 
that Heligoland has gradually be- 
come one of the principal and most 
fashionable of German watering- 
places, being visited during the season 
by Hamburghers, Prussians, Hano- 
verians, and people from the several 
German States, Russians, Poles, and 
Danes, who fiee for two months of 
the year from the prevailing despot- 
ism of their native countries to 4 
foreign island, where they can think, 
speak, and act, with freedom. Here 
the Prussian, who is condemned to 
listen at home, for the greater part 
of the year, to the meddlesome and 
irritating decrees of an irresponsible 
executive, so foreign to the spirit 
and genius of genuine liberty, can 
inhale a hatred of tyranny, and 
curse the trammels that fetter or 
control his country’s energies. In- 
stances have occurred where the 
German, forgetful of decorum in 
his new sphere, has required the in- 
tervention of the authorities; but 
such an interference is rare, and He- 
ligoland now derives its chief support 
from the sums of money so lavishly 
expended in this little ee 
of German locomotiveness. the 
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possession of any German state, not 
even excluding the free towns, the 
island and its visitors would be ne- 
cessarily fettered by numerous re- 
strictions, and would lose its great 
charm in the eyes of strangers. The 
inhabitants have, then, a weighty 
reason for satisfaction with their 
rulers. 

The Heligolander Steam Company 
have a vessel plying every other day 
in the season between Hamburg and 
Heligoland ; and a passage might be 
obtained by one of the island fishing- 
boats on any extraordinary occasion. 
The island is upwards of one hundred 
miles distant from Hamburg, but, 
the steamer being very fast and com- 
modious, the passage is performed in 
somewhat less than ten hours. Pas- 
sengers from Bremen and Hanover 
have an opportunity of embarking at 
Cuxhaven. 

The fishermen of Heligoland are 
active and patient in their hazardous 
calling ; and though they are con- 
sidered fool-hardy, yet theirs may be 
only the courage and resolution ac- 

uired by habit and presence of mind. 
hey leave to their wives the labours 


of the field; and so lazy are they on 
land, that, as soon as they reach the 
beach after a voyage, they will throw 
down the fishing-tackle on the shin- 
gle, and leave every thing to the 


care of the women. A fisherman 
would think himself disgraced by 
— seen digging in the field; and 
would rather fast for twenty-four 
hours together, than earn a day's 
wages in such a manner. Under 
pretence of looking out for vessels, 
they will pass days, and even weeks, 
in indolence. As pilots, they are fre- 
oat extortionate ; and such is 
their weakness of character in some 
respects, that a crafty person, by as- 
suming a deferential mode of address 
in treating with them, may secure 
his objects with little difficulty. To 
prevent or decide a dispute, they 
cast lots; the men throwing their 
pilot badges, consisting of a round 
iece of brass with the number upon 
it, into a hat, and the badge being 
drawn out by the umpire, the issue 
is decided in his favour, to whom it 
belongs. The greatest confidence is 
placed in this simple method of ad- 
Judication. 
® Like most sailors, they are super- 
stitious to an excess, and are in great 
fear of witchcraft. No people are 
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more jealous of their privileges and 
ancient customs; and they always 
anticipate evil from any new regula- 
tions. Divorces never occur among 
them; and instances of illegitimate 
birth rare. Theft and robbery are 
also unknown. When the Heligo- 
lander leaves his house, he locks the 
door, but leaves the key in it, in per- 
fect confidence that nothing will be 
taken away. The nature of their 
pursuit requires the strictest honour 
and good faith, from its being carried 
on in companies. 

The favourite beverage of the 
males is Husum beer ; that of the 
females, tea. On festive occasions, 
they have a peculiar dinner called 
alunbolk, being a thick cake made 
of wheat-flour, butter, eggs, and 
milk, with currants, plums, and spice, 
which are stirred together in a pan, 
and baked. In the inside, they will 
sometimes put a gull or other sea- 
bird. 

The women are subject to frequent 
colds, which they catch from having 
their heads warmly wrapped up dur- 
ing six days of the week, and wearing 
a thin ornamental cap on Sundays. 
They are neat and clean in their 
houses, taking into consideration their 
dirty occupation in the winter, of 
making cordage for the fishing-lines ; 
but they neither sew nor spin well, 
—their principal occupations being 
connec with the fishery. The 
walls of the interior of their cottages 
are in general covered with squares 
of blue and white earthenware, called 
clinkers; and round the room is a 
row of dishes and plates of delf. This 
is the principal part of the furniture; 
and the bed is the great ornament of 
the house. A century ago, the dress 
of the Heligolanders was the precise 
costume of their ancestors; but as 
their intercourse with strangers in- 
creased, it has gradually approached 
to that of the Continent, though they 
still retain some peculiarities. 

Matrimonial connexions take place 
early, and are always the result of 
choice. The dowry seldom consists 
of any thing more than a bed and 
oaken chest. Ifthe suitor have ar- 
rived at the age of puberty, and is 
able to earn his bread, permission is 

iven him by her parents to visit 
is betrothed on certain days. Ifa 
irl meet with no claimant for her 
and before the age of eighteen, she 
is at once placed on the shelf, though 
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there are necessarily exceptions to 
this vaticinal dictum. The suitor is 
not allowed to go to sea until the 
marriage has taken place, as the 
girl’s character would be irretriev- 
ably injured if any accident were to 
befall him. As soon as the bridal 
day is fixed, the bed and chest are 
carried in procession, by young girls, 
to the bridegroom’s house, where 
they are entertained by his parents. 
The little incidents antecedent and 
posterior to the marriage are very 
curious. Thus, when the morning for 
the marriage has arrived, the parties 
are kept separated, till, on a given 
signal, the girl's father retires from 
her room, and calls aloud,—t Where 
is he who wishes my daughter for a 
wife ? On which the groom steps 
forward and replies,—‘1 wish her !’ 
The father, to prolong the jest, 
brings forward another girl, and in- 
quires whether she is the person 
whom he had selected. The bride- 
groom becoming impatient, steps for- 
ward and claims his own. ‘The father 
then says, ‘I deliver up my daugh- 
ter to thee; live so with her that 
thou mayest answer for it both to 
God and man.’ The bridegroom 
kissing her three times, replies, ‘I 
will so live with her as to do me 
credit. The marriage being con- 
cluded at the church, the bride re- 
tires with her female friends, and the 
groom hastens home in company 
with the two fathers, as he must 
arrive first at the house to re- 
ceive her at the door. The most 
unpleasant part of the ceremonies for 
the bridegroom now begins. He must 
once more go round to every one in- 
vited, and take them with him to 
the house where the feast is given. 
If any one'is forgotten through over- 
sight, he is sure not to come; and is 
highly mortified at the slight. When 
the y is assembled, they sit down 
to dinner,—the bride between her 
two maids at one corner of the table, 
and the bridegroom at the other ; the 
other guests seating themselves pro- 
miscuously. The dinner is got up 
in great abundance, not only because 
the cooks and relations carry part of 
the residue home with them, but be- 
cause the remnant is distributed to 
their poorer neighbours. At the end 
of the repast the cook enters, and 
exhibits a blazing piece of rag, to 
imply that her shift has caught fire. 
A teacup filled with salt is then 
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passed round, into which each guest 
sticks a piece of money, as a remune- 
ration to her for the loss. After 
dinner, a song, fixed upon by the 
bridegroom, is sung by the whole 
company ; and smoking iscommenced ; 
and tea, in which cinnamon and saf- 
fron are infused, which they call 
pomplepomp, and consider a great 
delicacy, is handed round. Dancing 
concludes the entertainment. As 
soon as the greater part of the com- 
pany is gone, the nearest unmarried 
relatives of the bridegroom accom- 
pany the young couple home, singing 
songs on the way. Some of the young 
men attempt, in jest, to enter the 
bridal room, which the female friends 
of the bride resist with stockings in 
their hands, provided for the occasion 
by the bride. After this a parting 
song is sung, and all retire to rest. 
As great expense and inconvenience 
are incurred by these ceremonies, 
many, toavoid creating enemies, now 
go to Hamburg and get married 
there. 

Their funeral ceremonies are hardly 
less singular. When a person dies, 
the body is wrapped up in a white 
linen cloth, ornamented with black 
bows. Some of the nearest of kin 
remain constantly by its side, and 
the young friends and acquaintances, 
of both sexes, of the deceased, come 
in from time to time to sit with 
them. If the family are not too 
much depressed by the melancholy 
event, the young people play a game 
called ‘the game of death, some- 
thing resembling the game of forfeits, 
in which one of them hides a thing, 
and the rest endeavour to find it. 
The bearing of the coffin of a de- 
ceased friend to the house where his 
corpse lies, or to the grave, is es- 
teemed a great honour, and allotted 
only to their dearest friends. On this 
occasion, those who at other times 
would deem it a disgrace to handle a 
spade, regard the art of digging as a 
duty and an honour, and offer their 
gratuitous assistance. When any one 
is supposed to be lost at sea, prayers 
are put up for a month following, 
for the recovery of his body ; and in 
case it should not be found, the same 
procession takes place, the same fu- 
neral service is read, and every ce- 
remony is gone through that would 
have occurred at a real interment. 
When the fishing companies or pilots 
make up their accounts twice a-year, 
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feasting for eight days ensues. The 
wives of those in the fishing compa- 
nies have also their exclusive days of 
rejoicing ; one of which is on Shrove 
Tuesday: but to this, as well as the 
scate-feast, the husbands are not in- 
vited. 

The Heligolanders, acting as pilots 
to vessels of all nations, are com- 
pelled to pick up a few words in 
many languages; but these they 
greatly corrupt—substituting, for ex- 
ample, ‘turpentine’ for ‘ quarantine ; 
and ‘ Jochemalter’ for ‘ Gibraltar.’ 

Though the part of the North 
Sea in which their fishing is carried 
on is very liable to storms, and 
their calling is full of danger, the 
fishermen of Heligoland are partial 
to their craft, and look with a sort of 
contempt on those who earn their 
bread on land. It frequently hap- 


pens, that, after having been drench- 
ed to the skin by the breakers on 
leaving the island, they are tossed 
about on the sea for twenty-four 
hours, in the most inclement wea- 
ther, in open boats, without fire and 
protection from the elements, or 7 


other food than a piece of salt fis 
or dry bread. With all this hard- 
ship they are healthy; nor can any 
diseases be fairly traced to their 
mode of life. They have, it is true, 
an old look at twenty-five, which 
would justify their being taken for 
forty by a stranger, but many of 
them reach a great age. The keen- 
ness of the air and the burning 
sun destroy the complexion, and 
even alter the features of the youth, 
while the hardships they encounter, 
and the monotony of their mode of 
life, diminish the animation of child- 
hood, and give them a gravity of 
countenance. 

The islanders are of Friesland 
origin, and identical with the op- 

site coast of Holstein, and the 
islands off that part of the Danish 
coast; and the language spoken in 
the island is, doubtless, a dialect of 
the original Frisian. At the church 
and school, however, high German 
is used. One of the natives has re- 
cently favoured his countrymen with 
a polyglot of their language, which 
has just been published at Hamburg, 
and may be worthy the attention of 
the philologist. Several English 
words, independently of those bor- 
rowed directly from us, may be de- 
tected by the stranger. 
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The constitution of the island, 
which is, in some respects, analogous 
to that of the Channel Islands, is 
singular, consisting, besides the ex- 
ecutive, of two bodies, in which al- 
most every family is represented. 
This form of government which, at 
first sight, would appear likely to jar 
with the executive authority, is, by a 
subtle process, accommodated to its 
exigencies ; and its working is not al- 
together dissimilar to that little piece 
of ecclesiastical deception in England 
called a congé d’élire. The defences 
of the island are its least ground for 
boast, consisting of a solitary watch- 
tower, and one gun of small calibre, 
which would inall probability burst in 
repelling the invasion of any French 
Nelson who should menace the safety 
of the little isle. In time of war, 
however, a man-of-war and frigate 
are stationed off the island, and serve 
to protect it from the incursions of an 
enemy. 

The present governor of the island, 
to whose hospitality and kindness 
the writer is greatly indebted, is 
Captain Hindmarsh, the first gover- 
nor of South Australia, who has 
served his country in almost every 
part of the globe. The island re- 
venue is raised by a direct taxation 
in the shape of licenses to shopkeepers, 
pilots, and all persons carrying on 
business of any kind in the place ; 
out of this are paid thé interest on 
the island debt, and the costs of 
erecting and keeping in repair pub- 
lic buildings. The expenditure in- 
curred by Great Britain for the civil 
establishment of the island averages 
1000/7. per annum ; of this, one half is 
received by the governor. The re- 
mainder is shared between his secre- 
tary, the two Lutheran ministers, the 
town-clerk, and the signal-man, Xc. 


c. 

The island is shaped like an acute- 
angled triangle, and is about one 
English mile iv length from north 
to south, one third in breadth from 
east to west, and two miles and a 
third in circumference. The height 
of the ober or upper land, at its most 
elevated point on the western side, is 
about two hundred feet above the 
level of the sea; the eastern side is 
rather lower. The distance of Heli- 
goland from Cuxhaven, at the mouth 
of the Elbe, is about thirty-five ae 
lish miles; from the mouths of 
Weser and Eider respectively, thirty 
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miles; and its lighthouse serves as 
a beacon to all vessels making for 
those rivers. The climate of the 
island is mild for so northern a lati- 
tude, being more temperate than that 
of the isle of Alderney, though the 
latter be situated five degrees fur- 
to the south. The air is pure and 
salubrious, heat and cold being alike 
tempered by the constant sea-breezes. 
The frosts of the Continent do not 
always extend to Heligoland; and 
when the water is frozen there, the 
people know that the Elbe is un- 
navigable from ice. In summer, the 
lower town is often almost insup- 
portable on account of the rever- 
beration of the sun from the cliffs 
upon the houses, and the want of a 
free circulation of air. Fogs are pre- 
valent during the spring. Sailors 
have remarked that, when there has 
been but a slight breeze, or, perhaps, 
a calm at the Elbe, it has blown a 
om off the Hwee d and 7 versa. 

1s ma artly, rhaps, ac- 
counted for by the aunaeen, that 


Heligoland forms a natural break- 
water to the neighbouring coasts. 
The violent storms would prove de- 


structive to the houses in the upper 
town, but for a curious natural phe- 
nomenon. Thus the wind sweeping 
along the sea, breaks with violence 
against the steep sides of the rock, 
and, being forced upwards to a con- 
siderable height, only then resumes 
its former direction. Heligoland 
presents, on all sides, most indubit- 
able proofs of a manifold former ex- 
tent in its abrupt and perpendicular 
cliffs, which, from the ocean, have 
the appearance of a huge wall. In 
several places, natural arches have 
been scooped out of the cliff by the 
waves, which, in other ages and less 
rational climes, would have passed 
for the rude labours of some giant 
race. If the authenticity of the tradi- 
tion is to be in any degree recognised, 
by which Heligoland is described 
as having once formed part of the 
Continent, we must turn to that very 
part of the coast of Denmark, provin- 
cially called Schleswig and Holstein, 
from which it derives its language, 
for the point of former junction, as 
the formation of the opposite German 
coast forbids the idea being enter- 
tained. The present unimportant, 
but ual decrease of the island, is 
ascribable to the crevices or fissures 
produced by the frost and heat, 
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the dripping of the rain through 
which causes the parts to separate 
and fall into the sea. That part ofthe 
rock which is under water becomes 
hard and indurated; while that ex- 
posed to the air, crumbles. A pro- 
position was once made to stop the 
decrease by shelving or sloping the 
edges of the cliff; but this is now 
impracticable, as the island would 
thereby sacrifice nearly one half of 
its present confined surface. The 
most formidable inroad of the sea is 
discernible in the centre of the island, 
where there is a great reft, which, 
unless checked, must eventually di- 
vide the island in twain. 

The soil of Heligoland is by some 
thought to be alluvial; by others, 
with more reason, the débris of the 
forests, which formerly occupied a 
large part of its surface. It is very 
productive; the greater part is de- 
pastured by sheep, which are here 
milked daily, and in the winter are 
supported principally on the refuse 
of fish. The remainder of the island 
is devoted to the production of vege- 
tables, and a few patches of corn are 
to be seen. Nearly the whole of the 
provisions consumed are obtained 
from Hamburg, the island failing to 
sustain more than one-fifth of the po- 
pulation from its own resources. The 
only trees in Heligoland are at the 
sides and bottom of the cliff, near the 
steps connecting Unter with Ober- 
land. 

The inhabitants are indebted to 
the clouds of heaven for the supply of 
the first necessary of life, though a 
small spring or two of excelleat water 
has recently been discovered. During 
the late war, such was the scarcity on 
the island, and so great the difficulty 
of communicating with the shore, that 
the fleet, so far from deriving sup- 
plies from the Heligolanders, was in 
the constant habit of sharing its 
supplies with them. The well at 
Sandy Island, which is forty feet 
deep, and, therefore, much below the 
level of the sea, which approaches 
it within a few yards, contains ex- 
cellent water, but it is seldom or never 
used by the Heligolanders, as they 
have a prejudice against it. 

The lighthouse, from its elevated 
position, is one of the first objects 
which the stranger discovers at @ 
distance from the island. When 
Heligoland was in the possession of 
Denmark, the whole expenses of this 
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establishment were defrayed by the 
Senate of Hamburg, who still de- 
rive the greatest benefit from it. 
The light is said to be visible at 
times as far as the mouth of the 
Ems, and may probably be distin- 
guished on ordinary occasions at 
thirty miles’ distance. 

The aaa of the island, ex- 
clusive of strangers, is 2250, and is 
slowly on the increase, though many 
families have emigrated of late years 
owing to a dearth of employment. 
The public school, situated in the 
upper town, is well conducted. The 
junior clergyman is the upper mas- 
ter, and receives 74/. per annum, and 
the second and third masters have 
proportionate salaries. This school is 
supported partly by voluntary con- 
tributions, and partly by a small an- 
nual payment from each child. The 
average number of scholars is 370. 
The prison is also situate in the 
upper town, but, happily, it is seldom 
or never occupied. 

The island possesses a little marine 
of about ten vessels, of fifty or sixty 
tons each, which undertake short 
voyages to England, Norway, and 
the Baltic, and counts upwards of 
sixty fishing-boats of various sizes. 
The lobsters caught here are sent to 
England and Hamburg, and are con- 
sidered of a blacker colour and of 
a superior flavour to those even 
of Norway. The fishery is now 
the principal staple of the island, 
and the fish (haddocks) are carried 
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in fast sailing-boats to Hamburg and 
Bremen, whence they are conveyed 
into the interior of Germany. A 
fisherman considers himself well off 
if he earn 12/. English per annum; 
his principal sustenance being fresh 
fish in the season, and dried fish at 
other periods of the year. The value 
of the fishery is estimated at 5000/. 
per annum. 

The people are generally tali and 
muscular, and their habits of life ren- 
der them peculiarly valuable to a 
maritime nation like Great Britain. 
For this, as well as for other reasons, 
Heligoland deserves to be accounted 
a valuable appendage to the English 
monarchy. And it is especially so 
at the present moment, when the 
unfortunate differences between 
Denmark and Germany threaten to 
involve the north of Europe in war. 
Into this contest, if it must come, we 
are not unlikely to be dragged—be- 
cause old treaties bind us not to sit 
still and see Denmark mutilated. 
We may hope the best from diplo- 
macy well directed. The Germans 
are a wise people, where the dream 
of nationalism does not interfere to 
cloud their judgment. But they are 
an obstinate people too, and there is 
no knowing into what absurdities 
their present leaders may hurry 
them. Under all these circumstances 
it is well for us, and probably for 
Europe, that we continue to hold a 
point, where, if the worst come to 
the worst, our fleet may assemble. 
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A PAGE FROM THE HISTORY OF FANATICISM. 


XIV.—THE WARNING. 


ae as was the time occupied by 
this incident, a wild tumult seemed 
to have been raised in the city during 
the absence of the patrol. Bells 
tolled in the utmost disorder from 
the spires, the drums were beaten in 
all directions, and the streets were 
filled with masses of armed men. 
Franz and Hinslein ascended to the 
flat roof of the guard-house, from 
whence they had a view of the town. 
The wide-spread city was illuminated 


by a glare of fire from the market- 
place, the fire-baskets were blazin 

in every street, and the beautifu 

front of the cathedral of St. Lam- 
bert was distinctly visible in the red 
light of the conflagration. At in- 
tervals, the yells of the populace rose 
upon the air, and increased the hor- 
ror of the spectacle. At length the 
confusion subsided, but the scene was 
more terrible in its regular ebb and 
flow than in its wildest chaos. The 
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deep howl of the ferocious mob was 
followed by a breathless silence, 
which was again broken up by a 
sharp, rattling volley of matchlock- 
fire. A silence as deep as before 
succeeded, and was again followed by 
the maddening yells of the people 
and the fire of the matchlocks. They 
counted twenty rounds of firing. 

* What is the meaning of all this ?’ 
said Franz, in a low voice. 

* Johannes, no doubt, is purifying 
his congregation,’ replied Hiinslein ; 
* he told me as much.’ 

Even Hianslein, indifferent as he 
was, shivered as he spoke. 

* Must it always be,’ said Franz, 
‘that in every revolution men rise to 
authority who have neither human 
feeling nor religious faith, using their 
power only to destroy ?’ 

* So it seems,’ said Hinslein. ‘ The 
men who take the lead on such occa- 
sions are generally rascals who have 
nothing to lose in money, character, 
er conscience ; and to whom the trifle 
of a few lives, more or less, is hardly 
worth thinking about. Men of good 
sense and honest natures like your- 
self avoid the responsibility of power 
under such circumstances.’ 

Franz thought of Taiskoschirer’s 
crown, and half repented his rejection 
of so favourable an opportunity to 
redeem his native city. With such 
thoughts, moulded into broken sen- 
tences, the night wore on into the 
ory dawn. 

When the guard was relieved at 
daybreak, Franz crossed the market- 
place. The space in front of the 
cathedral appeared like vast sham- 
bles, reeking with blood, and filled 
with dead bodies. One hundred 
miserable wretches had been picketed 
in lines at night, like the horses of a 
dragoon regiment, and shot by the 
orders of the prophet. Some lay 
stiff and cold, others yet writhed in 
their agony : and as Franz’s men 
marched past, there were heart- 


rending cries for water, mixed up 
with blasphemous imprecations, and 
prayers to the soldiers to put an end 


to the lingering struggle of death. 
At the gate of the cathedral, the 
maniac Knipperdolling stood by the 
block. He was attired in the em- 
blematic scarlet jerkin of his office ; 
his arms were bared to the shoulder, 
and, in common with the blade and 
handle of the axe, were dyed in blood. 
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Surrounded by some of the fiercest 
of the prophet’s followers, he was 
preparing to execute the vengeance 
of his master upon seven of the most 
respectable citizens of Munster. 

Franz shuddered at the sight of 
the horrible paraphernalia, and, to 
avoid witnessing the consummation 
of the butchery, he made a détour 
through a narrow street that led out 
of the square. Here dismissing his 
men to their several quarters, he 
turned away, heart-sick, towards 
home. 

In the angle formed by the trans- 
verse line of another little street 
which crossed that along which he 
was walking, there stood a rude stone 
fountain. As he approached the 
spot where it became necessary to 
~ close to the fountain, he imagined 

e saw the shadow ofa figure sweep- 
ing rapidly behind it, and he was 
hardly abreast of it when his sus- 
picion was realised into certainty. 
Stopping short, as a prudent man 
would do in seasons when secret 
dangers are to be apprehended at all 
hours and under all circumstances, 
he looked cautiously round, and then 
called aloud upon the unknown to 
come forth. There was no reply, 
but Franz, seeing plainly the corner 
of a cloak gathered up tightly, so 
that there was no longer any doubt 
that some person had sought con- 
cealment there, advanced with the 
intention of accosting the stranger. 
The person in the cloak, however, 
seemed equally desirous of the meet- 
ing, and, stepping forward, confronted 
Franz midway between the fountain 
and the houses. They were the only 
persons in the street,—not even a 
distant footfall was within hearing. 

* I have watched for an hour and 
more to see you, said the stranger, 
in a strong, bold voice; ‘1 am for- 
tunate in finding so good an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with you.’ 

: oe cater = then ?” inquired 
Franz. 

‘Yes: you are Franz Wagnr¢, 
the armourer, lately returned fr:m 
Wesfeldt,’ returned the other. 

* And you ?’ 

‘ It matters not ; you do not know 
me,’ replied the stranger. 

‘ Nay, it matters much. I find 
you here, stealthily hiding in a dark 
corner, and, upon your own con- 
fession, tracking and watching me. 
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Who are you? What is your busi- 
ness? Are you friend or foe?’ 

‘Well, I am both. As to who I 
am, I tell you it matters nothing; 
my business you shall hear.’ 

* What if 1 take you to the guard- 
house? Can I not extract your 
name and quality by a shorter pro- 
cess than standing to bait words with 
you here?’ said I'ranz, whose tem- 
per had been already chafed enough 
by the events of the night and 
morning. 

‘ What if a sparrow carry off an 
ox on his wings?’ retorted the 
stranger, his body spreading out un- 
der his cloak as if he could crush 
Franz by a single blow. 

The tone of quiet, surly confidence 
in which this ungracious comparison 
was uttered assured Franz that he had 
to deal with no common antagonist, 
and that it would not be quite so 
easy a matter as he imagined to con- 
vey this broad, stalwart personage, 
single-handed to the guard- house. 
His curiosity was roused, and he 
looked up scrutinisingly at the mass- 
ive figure before him; but he was 
none the wiser for the inspection. 
The man had his cloak folded so 
thickly around him that nota vestige 
of his person was to be seen, and his 
face was shut up in the hanging ears 
of a huge fur cap, tied bulkily under 
his chin, nothing being fairly visible 
but two large eyes glittering under 
his bushy brows. 

‘ We waste time,’ said Franz, after 
a short pause, ‘and I have had work 
enough on my hands through the 
night. To your business, if it relate 
to me; but, if it concern the State, I 
will accredit you to the headsman, 
who is just now performing his official 
duties in the market-place, and will 
be ready to attend to your business 
at a moment's notice.’ 

‘ Thanks for your courtesy,’ said 
the stranger, uttering a hoarse laugh ; 
‘but, if you have any special regard 
for Brother Knipperdolling, advise 
him to keep out of my way. I have 
no great affection for him or his 
calling, and have a kind of misgiving 
that, if he attempted to perform his 
official duty upon me, I might be 
tempted to send his soul, without 
much preparation, before the judg- 
Mment-seat. But, as you say, we must 
not waste time; and I will be brief 
with you, as I have greater occasion 
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than yourself to hurry back to the 
place from whence I came. You 
spared the life of Count Oberstein 
last night, and set him free to return 
to the camp of the enemy.’ 

Franz, astounded at discoverin 
that a total stranger was preeers. 
with a circumstance which he be- 
lieved to be known only to himself 
and Hiinslein, and which involved 
such grave consequences, was too 
much taken by surprise to make any 
reply. 

‘In suffering one of the prince- 
bishop's generals—an aristocrat, and 
an enemy of your faith—to escape, 
you have committed treason to the 
cause you serve.’ 

‘ If what you say be true,’ returned 
Franz, ‘the amount of criminality 
would still depend upon the nature 
of the circumstances. A soldier may 
spare an enemy without being a 
traitor to his cause. Humanity is 
not irreconcilable with Christianity,’ 

‘ Christianity! Do you believe 
that Johannes Bockhold would try 
such an offence by the laws of Christ- 
ianity? If I were nowto go to him, 
and to put him in possession of all I 
know, what do you think he would 
do? Hand you over to your well- 
beloved friend, Brother Knipper- 
dolling, and have you executed on 
the spot as an example before the 
whole congregation.’ 

‘I fear neither you nor Johannes,’ 
returned Franz, kindling with anger. 
‘Who are you that, thus skulking 
upon me from your hiding- place, 
dare to accuse me of treason ?’ 

‘Well, I will own you have a 
brave spirit,’ replied the stranger, 
with imperturbable calmness ; ‘ and 
although you did suffer the count to 
escape, I suppose I must try to be- 
lieve that you are, nevertheless, firm 
in the cause.’ 

‘Who doubts my fidelity? Let 
the accuser stand forth before the 
people, and I will meet him face to 
face,’ answered Franz. 

‘If you will answer it here,’ said 
the unknown, ‘it will suit the pur- 
pose better. It was for that I sought 
you. Listen to me. This city is 
becoming a den of wild beasts; all 
the ordinances of God are one by 
one trampled under foot; blas- 
phemies are set up for divine truths ; 
and, by and by, the vilest passions of 
the vilest wretches that ever wore 
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the human form will shape out a 
creed of atrocities for their own ends, 
which the blind, besotted people, as 
ou flatteringly call them, will swal- 
Ow as Deupdlvevsistion. The light 
is growing fast in the sky, and I 
must not linger with you; but I 
have something to say that concerns 
ou, and must say it at all risks. 

ou are not fit for the base work in 
which you are engaged. It will 
lower your manhood, blacken your 
name for ever, and endanger your 
immortal soul. Abandon this mad- 
ness at once. Take courage, and fly 
from this doomed city. The prince- 
bishop will receive you with open 
arms, and heap honours upon you. 
I speak authoritatively. 1 know of 
what materials you are made, and 
that at first you will spurn my pro- 
posal, but a little reflection will shew 
you I am right.’ 

There was no wavering in the 
mind of Franz as to what course he 
ought to take, but he felt, notwith- 
standing, that there was some justice 
in the stranger's observations. 

‘I will answer you in a word, 
returned Franz; ‘ you may be a spy 
or a tempter, spirit or devil; but 
whatever you are, I will answer you 
honestly. If the prince-bishop were 
to offer me the command of his whole 
army, I would not accept it. To 
— honours by an act of in- 

my! I will never abandon my 
native city. My heart is here, and 
here will These my ashes.’ 

‘ Well had it been for you had 

our heart been elsewhere! You 

ave cast your heart into a furnace 
where it will be consumed, if the 
events that are acting around you do 
not awaken you to the horrors of 
our situation. I know it all, and I 
ave come, as a friend, to warn you. 
—Elise!’ 

The name was pronounced in a 
voice so solemn, and so fraught with 
ominous significance, that Franz 
started back a pace or two when he 
heard it, 

* Elise !’ he mechanically repeated, 
—‘Elise! What horrors do you 

kof? Does any danger threaten 
ise ?” 

‘I warn you again to beware. 
You are surrounded by perils; you 
stand on the brink of a_preci- 
pice, and a single false step will 
destroy you. There is but one 
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means of safety—to go out of Mun- 
ster.’ 

‘But you spoke of Elise,’ said 
Franz, impatiently ; ‘ her life is bound 
- in the cause, and you quietly 

vise me to fly from Munster—from 
Elise, whom no earthly considerations 
could tempt to forsake the prophet.’ 

‘If there were time I could give 
you reasons, but I will not harass 
you by hinting at what I cannot now 
explain. Think of my words,—think 
of them when you are aione, not 
when you are lapped in the blandish- 
ments ofa foolish passion. I warn, 
advise, implore you to fly from Mun- 
ster. If you will not take to the 
camp outside the walls, go any where 
else. But fly—and save yourself 
from the ruin that fascinates you to 
your destruction in this accursed 


he light was now becoming 
broader and fuller, revealing more 
distinctly the various objects in the 
street, and the stranger, casting an 
intense look of regret upon Franz, 
turned suddenly to depart. 

* Stop!’ a Franz; ‘you shall 
not leave me in this state of uncer- 
tainty. You must tell me all you 
know, and why it is you take so 
— an interest in my concerns.’ 

‘We shall meet again,’ returned 
the other, ‘ when we may have leisure 
for explanation. At present, my 
time is expired.’ 

‘You shall not leave me thus, 
exclaimed Franz, stepping in advance 
of him, and placing himself in an 
attitude of resistance. 

‘As you are so intent upon an 
explanation,’ replied the stranger, 
‘you shall have it on one condition.’ 

* Name it,’ said Franz. 

‘ That you accompany me to my 
destination,’ returned the other. 

‘A mere evasion, replied Franz; 
‘I will have it this instant on the 
spot!’ 

* Stand aside, boy, and let me pass!” 
exclaimed the stranger, in a voice of 
thunder, suddenly throwing open his 
cloak, and drawing a pistol from his 
girdle. 

The movement was like a flash of 
lightning. The report of a pistol 
rang through the air; Franz felt his 
eyes filled with smoke; and when 
the stunning effect of the shot, which 
had been fired close to his ear, was 
over, the stranger had disappeared. 
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XV.—KLARA. 


It was broad daylight when Franz 
reached home. Even at that early 
hour the door was half open, and 
there were evident signs of move- 
ment in the house; but there was 
nothing surprising in that at a period 
of such general commotion and con- 
fusion. 

Franz flung himself into a chair, 
his head dizzy with the recollection 
of the excitements through which he 
had passed within the last few 
hours; and began slowly to un- 
buckle his corslet, when Klara 
suddenly appeared in the room, her 
ashy- pale face betraying more terror 
than usual. Her eyes were red with 
weeping, her frame shook violently, 
and there was a fearful expression of 
agony and despair in her face. 

‘Klara—sister !’ exclaimed Franz, 
springing towards her, ‘ what is the 
matter? What new trouble has 
happened ?” 

Thee buried her head in her 
hands and sobbed aloud, but spoke 
not. 

‘Then something has happened,’ 
he continued ; ‘and you are alone ? 
Isee it—Elise! Some calamity has 
befallen her. Why is she not with 
you? Speak, Klara! I cannot en- 
dure this suspense. I will seek her 
in her room!’ and disengaging him- 
self from Klara, who was clinging to 
him in a convulsion of ino be was 
about to rush out of the room, when 
Klara flung herself upon his arm to 
stay him. 

*No, not that, Franz,’ she ex- 
claimed ; ‘ not that — not Elise —she 
is safe, thank God! for your sake. 
Do not disturb her now, but let me 
have speech with you alone for a few 
minutes. I have watched for it all 
night. I dreaded lest you might not 
return this morning, and now you 
are come—I—I—cannot ——’ 

Franz, who had some little touches 
of conscience about the solitude to 
which poor Klara had been consigned, 
and the brooding melancholy it had 
8o visibly wrought upon her, drew 
her to a seat, and, encouraging her 
in the kindest tones to confide every 
thing to him, succeeded at last in 
inspiring her with confidence. 

‘You are too noble, I think,’ said 
Klara, after a pause, ‘to condemn 
me for what I am going to say; 
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above all things, you will not,—no, 
no, you cannot,—God help me! my 
grief is heavy enough without that.’ 

‘Dear Klara, said Franz, ‘dear 
sister, you still hesitate to give me 
your confidence.’ 

‘No,’ answered Klara, ‘I give it 
to you freely. Call me sister, and 
you strengthen my heart, and fill me 
with courage. Sister! ah, that at 
least affords me the consolation of 
feeling that there is some one in the 
world who will protect me.’ 

‘Indeed you may be sure of my 
protection, in any way in which you 
need it,’ replied Franz. 

‘And I never needed it as I do 
now,’ returned Klara; ‘ my life de- 
pends on your answer. You will 
not desert a wretch whose whole 
trust and hope is in your generosity.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake,’ cried Franz, 
‘do not speak so mysteriously. My 
life is at your service. Explain to 
me the terrible secret that oppresses 
you, and rely, even to the death, 
upon my honour and devotion.’ 

At these words, Klara’s face lighted 
up, and, looking earnestly at him, 
she arose, and placing her hand upon 
his arm led him silently towards 
the little garden behind the house. 
‘We may be interrupted or over- 
heard here,’ she said, ‘and what 
I have to say must be sacred from 
all ears but yours.’ 

There was a little dark arbour in 
the garden, such as you constantly 
see in the small gardens of the Ger- 
mans, shut in with trees, whose 
gnarled trunks and interlaced boughs 
made a complete seclusion within. 
When they were seated here, Klara 
turned solemnly towards Franz, 
speaking slowly and tremulously, 
but with a fixed resolution to waver 
no longer in her communication. 

‘ You are aware,’ she said, ‘ of the 
new horror with which we are 
threatened by our rulers. IfI speak 
harshly of them, you must forgive 
me; it is the heart of a weak woman 
that speaks to you, and you will 
know how to pardon the bitterness 
of her words. The prophet and the 
duodecimvirs have not only per- 
mitted polygamy, but have actually 
commanded it. They even enforce it 
upon us as a religious duty, declaring 
that those who do notavail themselves 
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of this Christian liberty are guilty 
of a sin against the Holy Ghost. 
Spies are abroad in the city, creeping 
from house to house, and dragging 
out the daughters of the citizens 
above twelve years of age, and com- 
pelling them to marry the wretches 
who choose to take them to wife. I 
had heard of this, but hardly thought 
of the possibility of becoming a vic- 
tim to such profligacy. I hoped that 
T at least might escape, fancying that 
my insignificance would protect me 
against shame and disgrace. But I 
was mistaken, and am doomed. The 
hateful ‘Taiskoschirer has selected 
me for his third wife; but sooner 
than yield to such an infamy, to 
ensure misery here and eternal 
punishment hereafter, I would cheer- 
ry! throw myself into the sea.’ 

‘Heaven protect us!’ said Franz, 
who, instead of receiving the com- 
munication quite so solemnly as it 
was delivered, appeared disposed 
rather to treat it with a sort of in- 
dignant ridicule; ‘ you shall neither 
throw yourself into the sea nor marry 
Taiskoschirer, which, I acknowledge, 
would be a still harder fate for my 
handsome Klara. Is the malignant 
dwarf mad,’ he continued, ‘that he 
should presume to aspire to a crea- 
tion so good and beautiful ?’ 

* I know not the moment when he 
may come to claim me,’ replied Klara. 

‘And when he comes said 
Franz, grinding his teeth, and clutch- 
ing the clasped hands of Klara. 

* Oh, it will be useless to resist 
him, brother!’ replied Klara; ‘he 
has the power of the Government at 
his back.’ 

I will slay him on the threshold!’ 
cried out Franz. 

‘To be slain yourself by his fol- 
lowers, who will then wreak a worse 
vengeance upon me,’ returned Klara. 

* What, then, is to be done? If 
I am not to protect you from pol- 
lution by open means, how am I to 
protect you? I see no other way.’ 

‘ There is a way, said Klara, ‘and 
you alone can save me.’ 

* Be quick, then,’ said Franz, look- 
ing anxiously towards the open door 
of the house; ‘ the people are already 
astir, and we may not have many 
minutes for consultation.’ 

‘You are the betrothed of my 
sister, Franz, replied Klara, her 
voice becoming more and more trou- 
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bled ; ‘in a few days you will be her 
husband. My own brother—Brother 
Franz, can you see no hope of rescue 
in this ?’ 

‘I confess it is still dark to me,’ 
said Franz. 

‘To save me from destruction— 
the purpose is holy, and will hallow 
the means—give me the name of 
wife,"—and as she spoke she shud- 
dered and shrank from him,—‘the 
name of wife, as a safeguard in this 
hour of peril. Understand me rightly, 
Franz. I ask only the name of wife, 
that you shall possess the right of 
protecting me,—no wife otherwise. 
The union will impose no duties on 
either of us, and when peace is re- 
stored we shall both be free again.’ 

* But, dearest Klara, replied Franz, 
not a little perplexed by the strange 
dilemma in which this strangest of 
circumstances had placed him, ‘this 
mock marriage will bea very awkward 
business, at best. It will not be very 
easy to reconcile one’s selfto a position 
so incomprehensible. Is there no- 
body you love—we must not mince 
such matters now, you know—who 
could at once give you a legitimate 
protection ?’ 

‘No, no,’ returned Klara, her 
whole face bathed in a deep flush of 
emotion, ‘not one. The scenes I 
have witnessed here make me doubt 
and dread all men. Indeed, Franz, 
I have implored this of you because 
I am alone in the world, without ties 
or sympathies, and because, as you 
are my brother, I can bear your 
name and live in your house without 
danger.’ 

‘ The wooing is not very flattering, 
my little Klara,’ replied Franz, mak- 
ing an effort to treat the affair plea- 
santly ; ‘ but rather than allow you to 
drown yourself I suppose I must give 
my consent. I shall be the best- 
envied man in Munster,’ he con- 
tinued, while a disagreeable recol- 
lection of the licentious raillery of 
Hiinslein suddenly crossed his mind. 
‘But I must speak to Elise. I won- 
der how she will submit to the new 
law of the duodecimvirs.’ 

‘She must submit,’ said Klara, 
sadly ; ‘it is to save the life of her 
sister,—of a sister who will be her 
slave henceforward, as she has been 
heretofore, and who only begs, by 
way of alms, a name to save her from 
destruction.” 
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‘ Alms!’ said Franz; ‘tush, child, 
you must not talk so! You havea 
clear right to my protection. Iswore 
to my old master I would protect 
you, and I will to the last. To be 
sure it will be an odd wedding, but 
more wonderful things are happening 
every day in this city of blasphemy.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Klara, starting 
from her seat with a scream, and 
throwing herself wildly upon Franz’s 
breast, ‘here comes the monster to 
claim me! Save me,my God!—save 
me, save me!’ 

As she spoke, the crooked figure 
of Taiskoschirer darkened the passage 
of the house; Elise was at his side. 
As they entered the garden they were 
followed by a squalid, armed mob. 

* Do what thou wilt, my brother,’ 
squeaked the dwarf, with a gleam of 
demoniac triumph in his goblin eyes, 
‘say what thou wilt, thou seest I 
cannot live without thee! Our names 
stand together in the book of the 
Spirit; and as thou hast rejected my 
offer, and cast away the golden link 
whereby I meant to bind thee unto 
me, behold I come to be united to 
thee by other bonds! I seek to 
form another tie with thee, to join us 
together in brotherly love. I woo 
the sister of thy bride, and even now 
I come to lead her to my house, that 
she may be my third helpmate in the 
faith.’ 

‘Klara is much beholden to thy 
grace, said Franz, with a well- 
dissembled mockery of tone; ‘ but £ 
fear that upon this occasion, as upon 
the last, your mission will be a fail- 
ure. The fact is, brother, you have 
come too late. A man who woos a 
third bride ought to rise a little 
earlier in the morning. Obedient to 
the voice of the prophet, and emulous 
to follow so excellent an example, I 
have asked thé maiden to become my 
second helpmate, and have even now 
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obtained her consent. Klara,’ he 
added, turning round and ceremo- 
niously saluting her hand, ‘is, in 
short, my wife.’ 

‘ Your wife!’ exclaimed Elise, with 
a voice full of haughty anger, while 
she raised her stately form to its full 
height, and turned a look of wither- 
ing disdain upon Franz and her 
sister. 

‘Thy wife!’ stammered out Tais- 
koschirer, nearly speechless with 
rave. 

‘TTonour tothe prophet! tothe great 
Taiskoschirer ! — his wooing shall 
win!’ cried one of his ragged brides- 
men, springing forward, and rudely 
seizing Klara’s hand to drag her 
towards her deformed lover. Franz 
looked at him for a second, coiled 
himself up for a concentrated effort, 
and leaping on the rufiian, grasped 
him by the throat, then lifting him 
in his arms, with gigantic force flung 
him over the paling of the garden. 
The wretch, uttering a cry of agony, 
fell upon the pavement of the street 
beyond. 

* Who comes on next ?’ demanded 
Franz, looking round for a fresh 
enemy. But the cowardly crowd 
quailed before his eye; and retreat- 
ing instinctively, slunk out of the 
garden. 

‘You shall answer for this,’ mut- 
tered the dwarf, gnashing his teeth, 
and following his satellites. 

‘Sister and rival!’ said Elise, bit- 
terly, ‘at least my consent should 
have been asked ;’ and with a look 
of ineffable scorn she hastened into 
the house. 

‘Elise!’ cried Franz, ‘dearest Elise, 
listen to me;’ and he followed her 
hastily, with a lover's fear of her an- 
ger. It was their first quarrel. 

Klara was once more alone. 
sat in the arbour and wept. 


She 


XVI.—THE CROWN OF ZION. 


The last thing a proud woman 
relinquishes is her secret confidence 
in her own power. It was not very 
difficult, therefore, for Franz to re- 
assure Elise of his devotion. At first, 
there was much of that charming 
anger which only makes a lover 
more eager to propitiate the woman 
who thus betrays to him the influ- 
ence he possesses over her feelings. 


Indifference is rarely angry—it takes 
refuge in coldness and negligence. 
But that beautiful rage which flies 
to the cheeks and eyes, and breaks 
out into a storm of jealousy and re- 
venge, is generally a decisive evi- 
dence of love. Sometimes, no doubt, 
there is a little vanity in the matter, 
and a lofty sort of selfishness; but 
whena woman displays dissatisfaction 
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witha lover, under any circumstances, 
she gives him a right to presume 
that he has interested her affections. 
The anger of Elise gave way before 
the repeated vows and supplications 
of Franz. She never loved Klara; 
they were totally dissimilar in tastes 
and dispositions. But Klara was her 
sister, and she could not refuse, in 
the strange situation in which they 
were placed, to sanction the only 
measure that appeared practicable as 
a preservation against the dreadful 
doom to which she was exposed. It 
was not, however, until Franz so- 
lemnly swore that he would never 
avail himself of the privileges of the 
new law, that she finally accorded 
her free consent to the double nup- 
tials. 

This point being satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, Franz betook himself to the 
house of his cousin, the ex-burgo- 
master, Gerard Kippenbrock, to bid 
him to the wedding. He found that 
worthy functionary in his proper 
costume, a brown jacket and white 
apron, with his sleeves tucked up, 
busy in the mysteries of sausage- 
manufacture. Franz involuntarily 
thought of the good man’s colleague 
as he had last seen him engaged in a 
butchery of another kind. 

‘Iam glad to see you, cousin, at 
your old trade again,’ said Franz. 

* Let me tell you a secret, Franz,’ 
said Gerard, confidentially ; ‘ but 
keep it to yourself for the credit of 
the family. When I stript off my 
robes and my gold chain, | felt as if 
some one had struck the pole-axe 
into my head. For days and days I 
could not get over the loss of my 
high estate. But that is gone by— 
I have come round again to my 
senses—and now I am as happy as 
the day is long. I never was so 
happy in all my life. It is all very 
well for people who are born to it to 
mount into great offices; but there is 
a great deal of vexation and no 
thanks in them; and one is always 
getting into a scrape without know- 
ing how or why. The fact is, I un- 
derstand ham and sausages better 
than quibbles of law; and look you, 
if they were to offer me the highest 
post in Munster I would say No, no, 
no. Between ourselves, I will never 
make a fool of myself again. Lord, 
Franz, I never was so happy in my 
life !’ 
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Franz congratulated his cousin on 
his excellent philosophy, and an- 
nouncing his approaching nuptials, 
invited Gerard to the wedding. Ge- 
rard was really a generous fellow at 
heart, and instantly proposed to fur- 
nish the wedding-feast at his own 
cost. 

‘I understand the thing better 
than you do,’ said he. ‘ There must 
be the head-gears of gold chain work, 
and the stomachers of coins, the 
hoods, and wimples, and kirtles, the 
silks, laces, and furs; and all these 
to be doubled, too, for your two 
wives; and then, Heaven forgive us, 
there must be two cradles and two 
christenings to be provided for; 
and, look you, Franz, if you intend 
to keep house after this fashion, your 
anvil must not rest.’ 

Gerard at last stopped to take 
breath, and Franz seized the op- 
portunity to explain to him how it 
was that he came by his second bride ; 
a matter upon which his cousin 
seemed to entertain some sinister 
suspicions, which Franz rather in- 
dignantly repelled. 

‘Tush, man!’ said Gerard, ‘no 
affectation with me. Klara is an 
angel, and has the best right to your 
love after all. She will be the queen 
of your household, or I have no gift 
of prophecy in me. As for Elise, 
she is a fine creature, but better fitted, 
Meister Franz, for the wife of a great 
lord than a worker in iron. Come, 
you must acknowledge she has a 
temper of fire, and only let her snce 
suspect that Klara has found her 
way to your heart, and she will 
make your house too hot to hold 
you.’ 

Franz was about to assure Gerard 
that his speculations on both points 
were entirely at fault, when crowds 
of people, rushing and roaring 
through the streets, carried off his 
attention. 

‘Another holy convocation,’ ex- 
claimed Gerard; ‘and so it runs 
from day to day. They call the 
people together, screech, howl and 
yell, make footballs of a few heads, 
and send the rest home to find out 
by their dreams who is next for the 
block ; and, to mend our condition, 
the prince-bishop is opening his 
trenches, and in a few days we shall 
be shut up within the walls. I am 
sick of it; and, as soon as I can get 
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my savings together, I am resolved 
to go over to the camp ——’ 

‘Hush!’ cried Franz, ‘see who is 
coming !’ 

Franz put his finger on his lip, 
and, at the moment, the little tailor 
danced into the room and bestowed 
a loving embrace on the worthy 
burgher, shrieking at the same time 
a wild ‘ Hurrah !’ 

‘I salute thee, brother and col- 
league!’ he cried, in a sort of desper- 
ate ecstasy. 

‘Colleague!’ retorted Gerard, in 
a tone of exasperation, remembering 
that the duodecimvir had supplanted 
him in office. 

‘What did I say as we entered 
Munster together?’ inquired Kreutz- 
ner, tapping Franz comically on the 
shoulder. 

‘How can I remember what you 
said ?’ replied Franz. 

‘I said, returned Kreutzner, in a 
grand declamatory style, ‘that Jan 
Bockhold could govern the world — 
that he was cut out by Nature fora 
king.’ 

‘Well?’ said Franz, smiling. 

‘Well?’ returned Kreutzner, ‘and 
he is king!’ 

‘King!’ cried out Franz and 
Gerard together, with undisguised 
astonishment—we cannot say incre- 
dulity, for impossible things were 
now beginning to be looked upon as 
within the range of probability. 

* Ay, king!” said Kreutzner ; ‘ Jo- 
hannes the First now reigneth in 
Zion, heretofore called Munster. 
Long live the king!’ 

Great was the surprise excited by 
this announcement, and still greater 
it became when Kreutzner narrated, 
with a kind of mock-heroic minute- 
ness, how the event had come about ; 
how Jan had had a divine revelation 
calling him to the throne; how he 
had sent for the duodecimvirs to an- 
nounce the approaching glorification ; 
how the dwarf Taiskoschirer had stood 
before the congregation with a naked 
sword in his hand, which he gave to 
the prophet, saying that the Spirit 
had sent him to proclaim him King 
of Zion ; and how his majesty, when 
the august ceremony was over, had 
conferred special favours upon his 
friends. 

‘ His most gracious majesty,’ con- 
tinued Kreutzner, ‘was no sooner 
sacramented, as one may say, than 
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he was pleased to remember his for- 
mer fellow-labourers for the kingdom 
of Zion, and to confer upon us va- 
rious high offices in the State. Knip- 
perdolling has been raised from the 
headsman’s axe to be governor of the 
city ; Bernard Rothman is lord- 
chancellor; I am _ lord-chamber- 
lain; four of the duodecimvirs are 
privy councillors; and in you, Sir 
Gerard, I have the honour and plea- 
sure of saluting the lord-treasurer.’ 

The whole affair was so very like 
a practical joke, that the worthy 
Gerard might be excused for telling 
Kreutzner, with unusual bitterness of 
manner, that he did not like such 
jests. Indeed, for one instant he 
contemplated a more serious rebuke, 
which might have descended heavily 
on Kreutzner’s shoulders, if Gerard 
had suffered his hand to seize a large 
stick, upon which his eye happened 
to fall rather curiously at the mo- 
ment. 

‘I would not presume,’ replied 
Kreutzner, in a grave and dignified 
tone, ‘to take such an unseemly 
freedom as to jest with one of the 

eat officers of the Crown. I come 

ere to command the attendance of 
the lord-treasurer at the palace, 
there to learn his majesty’s further 
pleasure.’ 

Gerard Kippenbrock rushed to the 
pump to perform his ablutions. 

‘Hoy! hoy! Sussanah, bring my 
velvet robes!’ cried Gerard aloud to 
his wife, his face half smothered in 
water ; ‘my mantle, my plumed hat, 
my chain, my sword! Hurry, wo- 
man, hurry !’ 

* Cousin,’ whispered Franz, archly, 
‘where is thy philosophy now ?’ 

‘ Hold your tongue, boy !’ returned 
the lord-treasurer, while he hastil 
arrayed himself in the robes whic 
his wife brought to him in a flutter 
of wonderful exultation. ‘ My lord- 
chamberlain,’ he said, turning to 
Kreutzner, with a grand sweep of 
his velvet, ‘ I am ready to attend your 
lordship to the palace.’ 

‘I have the supreme honour of 
kissing the hand of your ladyship,’ 
said Kreutzner, bowing magnificently 
over the raw, large hand of Frau 
Sussanah. Then, having made a 
courtly adieu to Franz, the two 
great men moved majestically into 
the street. 
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XVII.—ras sHapow OF THE COMING TIME. 


Several days passed away. Franz 
still toiled, and endeavoured to seek 
in incessant labour an escape from 
the harassing anxieties of his situa- 
tion. Once more we must collect 
the little family together, but it must 
be remembered that circumstances 
are altered since we last met them. 

Supper is on the table, and Franz 
has just returned from his forge, 
looking very worn and thoughtful. 
His two brides are standing in the 
window recess, examining with evi- 
dent curiosity some coins which 
Taiskoschirer is exhibiting to them. 
cageer is cooling, yet the young 
girls take no heed of it. Franz 
glances moodily at them, but it is 
not on account of the supper; other 
thoughts are running in his head. 
He is agitated by an instinct some- 
what similar to that of the bird that 
droops its wing and skirrs over the 
ground before the coming ofa storm. 

Taiskoschirer perceives the un- 
easiness which is passing through 
Franz's mind. It is not his cue to 
suffer it to lurk there. He knows 
the game he is playing too well, and 
he is too vigilant of his occasions not 
to turn them to account on the 
instant. 

* Look, brother,’ said Taiskoschirer, 
advancing towards Franz, and affec- 
tionately pressing his hand, ‘ behold 
the coinage of the kingdom of Zion !’ 

Franz turned the broad gold pieces 
several times in his hand without 
uttering a word. On the reverse he 
read the following words,— 

The Bord is mave flesh, anv 
Doelleth in us. Be who is not born 
of mater and the Spirit cannot enter 
into the kingdom of Geaben, One hin 
ober us, one faith, one baptism. Seruch 
in Zion, 1534. 

‘Would it were thus evermore in 
the world!’ said Taiskoschirer, so- 
lemnly. 

‘With such a monarch we should 
be the glory of the earth,’ said Elise, 
coming forward, and turning up the 
obverse of the medal as it lay on 
Franz’s hand. 

The noble, and, perhaps, it might 
have been called handsome, though 
fierce and stern, face of the king was 
skilfully executed, and came out with 
sharpness and brilliancy from the 


surface of the coin. The knotted 
brow, the lip swelling with pride and 
passion, the large eyes dilating with 
wild excitement, were all there. 
Franz thought of the last fearful 
butchery which had taken place un- 
der the orders of this violent man,— 
he thought, too, of the infamous law 
of polygamy ; and with a shudder of 
disgust he flung the medal from his 
hand. Elise quietly lifted it up, and 
fixing her eyes earnestly on the 
crowned portrait became so absorbed 
in the contemplation as to be almost 
unconscious of the look of strange 
inquisition with which Franz re- 
garded her. After a pause she 
heaved a deep sigh, and exclaimed,— 

* He is worthy of the crown!’ 

‘What is the meaning of this ?’ 
inquired Franz, quickly ; ‘ you never 
spoke with such enthusiasm of his 
majesty before!’ and a mocking tone 
gave peculiar emphasis to the word 
* majesty.’ 

* Crowns beautify,’ interposed Tais- 
koschirer. His voice was a sneer in 
itself. 

Elise never turned her head, ap- 
peared to take no note of Franz’s 
words, and still continued to pore 
thoughtfully over the medal. What 
further observation Franz might have 
made was arrested by the sudden 
entrance of the Lord-chamberlain 
Kreutzner, who came running breath- 
lessly into the room. 

‘ ‘To the window, girls, to the win- 
dow !’ he cried,—‘ if you wish to look 
upon pomp and state, to the window ! 
The king makes a royal progress 
through the city, and the procession 
will pass under your eyes.’ 

‘The king !’ exclaimed Elise, start- 
ing as if she had been electrified. 
A sudden blush crimsoned her face, 
and she hastily left the room. 

Franz was bewildered. ‘* What 
does all this mean?’ was a very na- 
tural question, but there was nobody 
to answer it. The bustle at the 
window occupied them all. A dense 
multitude was now streaming along 
the street, heralding the king’s ap- 
proach by long-drawn hurrahs, and 
shouts of ‘ Hail to the chosen of the 
Spirit! Hail to the King of Zion!’ 
The sudden exhilaration and tumult 
of the scene drew even Franz to the 
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window, with all his loathing of the 
monarch. 

The tramp of horses thundered 
along the pavement, and a troop of 
guards passed on, their chargers 
plunging and champing with im- 
patience at the slow, stately pace of 
the procession. Then came four 
pages, attired in gold-embroidered 
velvet, each holding his plumed cap 
in his left hand, while in the right 
hand the first bore a Damascene 
sabre with jewelled hilt, the second 
carried the crown supported on an 
open Bible, the third a cross formed 
of two swords, and the fourth the 
golden orb of empire. 

‘ That fair-haired boy,’ whispered 
Kreutzner to Franz, ‘is the prince- 
bishop’s own son.’ 

Franz recognised in the two fore- 
most pages the boys whom he had 

reserved from the tiger-claws of 
fatthias. 

‘ Poor child !’ cried Franz, ‘ better 
for thee thou hadst died than thus to 
live the slave and menial of thy 
father’s mortal enemy !’ 

Rearing, plunging, chafing, with 
foam on his mouth, and with fiery 
eyes and streaming mane, on came 
the proud grey charger of the king. 
The noble form and haughty mien 
of the sovereign suited well with his 
imperial robes. He looked as if he 
had been born to his greatness. There 
was no token of the meanness of his 
birth or his way of life. All was 
grand, lofty, and commanding ; and 
as he reined in his gallant barb he 
turned from side to side with an air 
of majesty which seemed to receive 
the homage of his subjects as if it had 
been an accustomed tribute. His 
purple cap was encircled with a 
coronal of gems, and shaded by white 
plumes; his robe was of purple 
velvet, over which he wore a short 
upper vest of cloth of gold; his 
ermine mantle, thrown back from his 
left arm, fell in ample folds over the 
housings of his charger. The sight 
of this new-made monarch and the 
dignity of his bearing filled every 
body with surprise and enthusiasm. 
Even Franz could not wholly sup- 
press his unwilling wonder and ad- 
miration. 

‘Sate your eyes with gazing,’ 
cried Kreutzner, with a burst of 
triumph ; ‘it is all the work of my 
needle. For three nights I have not 
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slept a wink — not a wink. My la- 
bour was rest, and food, and glory 
to me; and I have succeeded —my 
ambition is satisfied !’ 

Behind the king rode Knipperdol- 
ling, the governor of the town; and 
Gerard Kippenbrock, the lord-trea- 
surer. ‘Twelve Trabants, in the ash 
grey and green liveries of the king, 
and mounted on splendid horses, 
closed the procession. 

There was a momentary halt in 
the train, as if something had ar- 
rested its progress, and Franz leaned 
from the window to learn the cause 
of the interruption. He saw it, and 
his cheek was blanched at the sight, 
and a pang of anguish shot through 
his heart. Elise stood at the head 
of the flight of steps ascending to the 
door of the house, and the king 
paused as he passed to salute her 
with princely grace and admiring 
condescension. Blushing with pride 
and elated by the excitement of the 
occasion, the beautiful girl returned 
the royal salute with such unaffected 
eagerness of expression that his ma- 
jesty, fascinated by her radiant 
smiles, looked long upon her before 
he gave the reins to his steed. At 
length the closing up the crowd re- 
minded him that the people were 
impatient of delay, and, as the animal 
bounded forward, Elise stood gazing 
after the retiring cortége like one 
transfixed in a dream. 

The agony of mind endured by 
Franz at that moment could not be 
concealed. It was visible to the 
little group around him. 

‘What a change is this!" he ex- 
claimed aloud. ‘I must marry to- 
morrow, or never!’ 

‘ Brother,’ said Taiskoschirer, with 
a malignant smile on his mouth, 
‘ hadst thou taken my advice thou 
shouldst have escaped this sorrow, 
and, doubtless, many more troubles 
that are in store for thee.’ 

Having conveyed this consolation 
with as much bitterness as he could, 
the dwarf departed satisfied that he 
had stung Franz tothesoul. Kreutz- 
ner, full of the glory of the new 
royalty, rushed out after him to 
join the procession. 

Franz remained plunged in deep 
thought, unconsciously turning over 
the medals the dwarf had left behind 
him. 

‘Yes,’ he exclaimed, ‘ he who can 
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coin gold far outweighs him who 
must earn it by the toil of his hands.’ 

‘Forgive my sister, said Klara, 
approaching him, and gently laying 
her hand upon his shoulder ; ‘ her 
heart is good, and her love is true. 
Be assured that she loves you, and 
that this is but the infatuation of a 
blind religious sentiment. Believe 
me, she will return from the errors 
into which an. unhappy pride has 
tempted her for a moment.’ 
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‘Dearest Klara,’ replied Franz, 
‘ why is she not like you ?” 

He took her hand and looked at 
her with piteous tenderness; then 
suddenly remembering his frequently 
awakened suspicions of her secret 
love for him—which he had never 
suffered to take a distinct shape, but 
which seemed now to become re- 
solved into a reality — he suddenly 
dropped her hand and hastened out 
of the room. 


XVIII.—rxise. 


Franz was early and rapid in his 
movements on the next morning. 
By noon he had already returned 
from the house of the ex-Orator, 
now Lord-chancellor Rothman, 
whom he had entreated to perform 
the ceremony of his baptism on that 
very day. Immediately after the 
baptismal rite, that worthy minister 
had promised to solemnise his mar- 
riage with the two sisters. The 
triple ceremony was to take place at 
sunset; and Franz hastened home 
with a light heart, confident at least 
that a few hours would put at end 
to his doubts and apprehensions. 

But as he approached the house 
all his joyful anticipations gave way 
to surprise andalarm. ‘Twelve Tra- 
bants, in their well-known liveries, 
sat on their large horses before the 
door of his house, and three of them 
held led horses, amongst which Franz 
recognised a milk-white palfrey, with 
trappings of gold and velvet. Agi- 
tated by the most violent emotions 
of terror and suspense, Franz flew 
into the hall, and there he found the 
dwarf and the Chamberlain Kreutz- 
ner. 

‘What is this?’ he demanded, 
with breathless impatience. ‘ What 
do these men do here ?” 

* Hail! hail! hail!’ cried the dwarf, 
without heeding his questions ; 
‘thrice blessed art thou, my brother! 
Thou art tried even as Abraham, for 
thou art called upon to sacrifice thine 
heart's hopes upon the altar!’ 

“Tis gay pastime with you, my 
masters, returned Franz, angrily ; 
* you who have nothing to do but to 
go about masquing and mouthing 
through the streets. "Tis not so 
with me; Iam but a poor armourer ; 
I have no time for holyday-making. 
Therefore be short, and come to the 
point at once.’ 


* You are pleasant with our sacred 
office, brother,’ replied the dwarf, in 
a tone of mockery that rung hollowly 
in the ears of Franz. 

‘No more of this,’ said the ar- 
mourer. ‘ What is it you come here 
to demand of me? Put your ques- 
tion at once, and depend upon it I 
will answer you honestly.’ 

‘Your answer is not required, 
brother,’ replied Taiskoschirer, his 
voice breaking louder and louder 
into a yell of triumph. ‘ Not thy 
answer, brother, but that of the 
noble maiden, Elise, do we await.’ 

* Elise!’ exclaimed Franz, his eye- 
balls dilating as the horrible suspi- 
cion began to assume a distincter 
form. 

‘We await the decision of that 
beauteous damsel,’ continued the 
dwarf, ‘ whom we have this morning 
wooed for our king, that she may 
become his third consort and Queen 
of Zion.’ 

* Elise!’ cried Franz, hoarsely ; 
‘ Elise— Elise!’ There was a tone 
of supplication in his voice, but it 
was Toms and faint, a shudder 
passed over his frame, and, stagger- 
ing back a few paces, he seized the 
back of a chair, against which he 
leaned for om while his eyes 
were fixed, with a dull gaze, upon 
the door of the apartment. 

‘It cannot be helped,’ whispered 
Kreutzner, ‘ be comforted, and bear 
it with dignity. Besides, you know, 

ou can claim recompense for your 
oss.” 

* Has gasped 
Franz. 

‘She has entered her chamber, 
said Taiskoschirer, ‘ to commune with 
her own thoughts, and seek counsel 
of the Spirit. When she comes 
forth, we shall learn her determin- 
ation.’ 


she consented ?” 
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‘No, no!’ cried Franz; ‘it is too 
horrible. Ido not believe it. You 
have practised upon her. Love has 
bound us too closely together. She 
cannot—she will not—abandon me!’ 

‘ She shall herself determine that, 
quietly rejoined the dwarf. 

‘One word,’ said Franz, rousing 
himself violently from his stupor; 
‘I charge you, on your precious life— 
if any thing so wretched can be pre- 
cious—to utter not asyllable of threat 
or persuasion. Let her be free to 
choose, and you shall see how she 
will deal with your infamous mission. 
Hush ! she comes!’ 

The door of the chamber flew 
open, and Elise appeared on the 
threshold, arrayed in the robes which 
had been sent by the king to deck 
his chosen bride. A square of silver 
tissue fell in glittering folds round 
her graceful form; a zone of gems 
encircled her waist, and amidst the 
braids of her black hair gleamed out 
with starry brilliancy a coronal of 
diamonds. Her attire was an answer 
to the doubts of all present. 

* Hail to the Queen of Zion!’ ex- 
claimed the dwarf and the chamber- 
lain, flinging themselves devoutly on 
their knees before her, and kissing 
her proffered hand. 

‘The Spirit hath spoken, and I 
obey! said Elise, gravely, a dark 
shadow passing slowly over her face ; 
‘lead me to my consort and my king !” 

‘ Elise!’ said the despairing lover, 
his wounded pride and his deep and 
harrowing sense of wrong giving an 
accent of reproach to his voice. For 
a moment her brow contracted, and 
her lip was white. 

‘I wished to have spared you the 
pain of parting,’ she answered, but 
as she spoke her resolution slightly 
faltered, and the words trembled in 
the utterance. 

‘Think —think!’ said Franz; 
‘ think of your previous vows. You 
are free to go, Elise, if this madness 
has struck down all love between us. 
But for your own sake, not for mine 
—I am poor, and have nothing to 
offer you—think of the vows you 
are about to violate. You are my 
bride, in the sight of God—my pro- 
mised wife. No, no, Elise! you can 
not—you dare not leave me thus!’ 

This was not the way to address 
such a woman as Elise. If reason 
or justice could have reached her, it 
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would not have needed such argu- 
ments as these to draw her back 
from her course. But pride and 
self-will held tyrannical power over 
her actions, and her natural obsti- 
nacy only acquired fresh sternness 
from such unseasonable remon- 
strance. What she dared to do, she 
dared to justify. Had Franz stood 
apart, and left her to the unrestrained 
exercise of her own will, she might 
have relented at sight of him, or 
postponed the execution of her pur- 
pose, or, in some sort, softened the 
agony she was inflicting upon him; 
but the interruption was fatal, and 
fixed her haughty determination ir- 
revocably. 

‘The trivial interests of private 
life,’ she answered, with a lofty and 
commanding air, ‘sink into msig- 
nificance before the great and im- 
portant events of the world’s history. 
The king calls me to share his 
throne, and to soothe him amidst his 
cares and toils. Farewell!’ 

‘ You never loved me, false, vain, 
perfidious woman!’ cried Franz. 

A sudden ray of remorseful ten- 
derness filled her eyes for an instant. 
Even in such women there is some- 
times a fugitive touch of human 
feeling. For that instant she stood 
hesitating, with half-extended hand. 

‘Franz! she exclaimed. Franz 
rushed forward; the sweet voice in 
which she uttered his name gave 
him renewed hope. He believed that 
she had relented. But she quickl 
regained her self-command, and coil- 
ing herself up again for the last 
effort, she added, ‘ I shall not forget 
you when I am seated on the throne 
of Zion. You shall be the most 
favoured of my subjects.’ 

Her figure rose to its majestic 
height as she delivered these words, 
then taking the arm of the chamber- 
lain, without one backward glance, 
she left her home for ever. 

* Dost thou repent now, brother ?” 
cried Taiskoschirer, with undissem- 
bled triumph, as, looking scornfully 
on the deserted lover, he followed 
his mistress into the street. A mo- 
ment more, and the trampling of the 
horses died away in the instant. She 
was gone. 

‘Woman's love and woman’s faith!’ 
cried Franz, bursting into tears—the 
scalding tears of hopeless grief and 
powerless rage. 
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XIX.—rTHE GATHERING OF THE STORM. 


The situation of Klara was more 
anomalous and distressing than ever. 
Her relation to Franz was changed. 
He was no longer the betrothed of 
her sister, and it had now become 
impossible to avail herself of the 
legal protection he had so readily 
promised to afford her. At her 
earnest request, therefore, the mar- 
riage ceremony was indefinitely post- 
poned. The rite of baptism was also 
put off to a more convenient season, 
with a half-avowed misgiving on the 
part of Franz as to whether it should 
ever take place. For it was not to be 
denied that the scenes he had wit- 
nessed, and the profligate principles 
which were now daily launched on 
the tide of popular frenzy, had greatly 
shaken his faith, and rendered it 
doubtful whether he might not ul- 
timately abandon it altogether. He 
secretly wavered on this point more 
and more from day to day. 

The presence of Franz in Klara’s 
lonely house created no scandal. 
There was too much corruption 
abroad for such a circumstance to 
excite observation or reproach. They 
lived together in the affectionate in- 
tercourse of brother and sister. The 
bereavement Franz had suffered 
made Klara necessary to his life. 
She sustained him by the gentleness 
and sweetness of her patient dispo- 
sition. Her tenderness cen 
him for the loss of Elise, although it 
could not supply the void. And 
time passed on and brought heal- 
ing on its wings; and spring passed 
into summer, and summer was now 
darkening into autumn, and they 
still continued together, gradually 
recovering the elasticity of their 
spirits, and resuming their ordi- 
nary habits. Franz had combated 
earnestly with his grief for the 
loss of a worthless woman, and 
sought happiness in the society of 
Klara, who, no longer crushed by 
the haughty coldness of her sister, 
and feeling, too, that Franz was ac- 
quiring a new interest in her attach- 
ment, rapidly recovered the soft bril- 
liancy of her beauty and the quiet 
playfulness of her natural character. 
it was impossible that, thus thrown 
together by circumstances which af- 
fected each alike, they should not 
become insensibly dearer to each 


other. But the love which Klara 
felt for Franz was so veiled in its 
offices of devotion by innocence 
and modesty, that he no longer 
entertained the suspicion which had 
on former occasions presented itself 
to his mind, and he was now firmly 
convinced that she had never felt 
any thing more for him than the 
affection of a sister. This was the 
most dangerous position in which he 
could be placed towards her. It 
justified and hallowed the closest 
confidence ; and out of this grew an 
imperceptible flower of love, which 
slowly expanded over his heart, and, 
unconsciously to himself, renewed a 
sentiment which he had believed 
and still imagined to be extinct. 
For the first time he began to think 
Klara really beautiful, to discover a 
subtle charm (which he had never 
seen before) in her blue eyes, and 
a singular grace in her slight fairy 
figure (hitherto having so _ little 
power to affect his senses or his 
imagination) ; and he began to think, 
perhaps somewhat vaguely at first, 
that this tender and gentle crea- 
ture was even more lovely than the 
radiant and imperious Elise. Havy- 
ing arrived at this point, it is unne- 
cessary to speculate upon the further 
progress of the revolution which was 
unconsciously taking place in his 
heart. 

While this tranquil happiness was 
reigning in their lowly home, the 
storm was darkening and gathering 
over the ill-fated city. The cruelties 
and blasphemous abominations com- 
mitted by the Anabaptists under the 
cloak of religious fervour, had at 
last roused the wrath and ven- 
geance of the whole of Germany. 
Burying their own dissentions in the 
face of the great iniquity, both the 
Catholic and Lutheran parties 
united heart and hand to crush the 
devoted city of Munster. Theologi- 
cal arguments and persuasive mea- 
sures had failed with the deceivers 
and their dupes. There was no al- 
ternative left but the sword; aud 
the sword was unsheathed, and all 
alike condemned to a common de- 
struction. The Rhenish States held 
a Congress at Coblentz, where they 
were joined by John Frederick, the 
Protestant Elector of Saxony. At 
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this congress it was finally resolved 
to assist the Bishop of Munster to 
the utmost, and to furnish him with 
all the aid in men and money that 
might be required to subjugate the 
besieged. Three hundred horse and 
three thousand foot were selected for 
the service from the best-equipped 
and disciplined troops of the allied 
powers. To Count Oberstein was 
committed the command of this body ; 
and, as a further mark of confideace, 
the prince-bishop appointed him 
general-in-chief over the whole of 
the besieging forces. 

But, in the meanwhile, the prophet 
rulers of Munster had not been idle. 
Their energy was at least equal totheir 
wickedness. Acting with prompt 
and remarkable foresight, they had 
anticipated the likelihood of such a 
league, and put the walls and out- 
works of the city into such a state of 
defensive strength, that they pre- 
sented a formidable aspect, which the 
besiegers were little prepared to en- 
counter. The fanatical garrison also 
displayed so much of the highest 
qualities of disciplined troops, cou- 
rage, watchfulness, and obedience to 
their leaders, that Count Oberstein 
was reluctantly compelled to ac- 
knowledge that any attempt to storm 
the place would be fruitless, and 
might cost him a serious loss beyond 
his power to repair. An attempt to 
gain an entrance into the town by 
treachery having failed through the 
vigilance of Johannes, Count Ober- 
stein had recourse to the surer plan 
of intercepting the convoys of pro- 
visions, confident that, when the sup- 
plies were cut off, famine would soon 
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drive the dense population to sur- 
render at discretion. As he could 
not reduce them by arms, he resolved 
to starve them into submission. 

The mob, who never looked for- 
ward beyond the exigency or the 
excitement of the passing moment, 
saw these movements with indiffer- 
ence, scarcely anticipating the conse- 
quences. But hunger soonstared them 
grimly in the face, and the public ta- 
bles over which the king presided were 
no longer supplied with a sufficien 
of food. Their fanaticism, and with it 
their courage, began to sink beneath 
the pressure of physical suffering. 
The mob deserted their demagogue 
prophets; and their murmurings, 
deep, though not loud, might be 
heard in every alley and shed within 
the walls. Openly to repine none 
dared, for the king, with ferocious 
despotism, had struck down all right 
of discussion amongst the once free 
and turbulent citizens of Munster. 
But the emergency was pressing, and 
it was imperative that something 
should be done; and Johannes, in- 
disposed to follow the example of his 
predecessor Matthias, determined to 
try how far jugglery and cunning 
might supply the place of courage. 
He had also a sinister scheme in 
view, which he intended to blend 
with his larger cheat ; for it had be- 
come essential to his security to rid 
himself of certain prophets who had 
latterly attempted to play Samuel to 
his Saul. 

To attain both these ends by asingle 
effort, he devised a scheme which at 
least did much credit to his practically 
acquired knowledge of stage effect. 


XX.—THE LOVE FEAST, 


Long, loud, and wild rang the 
echoes of the trumpet through the 
streets of the imperial free city. 
Hinslein, in full armour, dashed into 
the forge of Meister Franz. 

* How, comrade !’ he cried, ‘ not yet 
armed? Quick, for your life! turn 
out, and your fellows, too, without a 
moment’sdelay! The whole congrega- 
tion is called on the sudden together, 
and woe to the man that absents him- 
self!” 

‘Is the enemy at the gates?’ de- 
manded Franz. 

‘Not quite so near as that,’ re- 
turned Hinslein ; ‘I hope this thing 
will go off more peaceably than it 





looks. But there will be a great 
parade of the troop of prophets. The 
Seer Taiskoschirer has commanded 
the king to administer the holy sa- 
crament at the Church in the great 
square, and then to send forth apo- 
stles to the four corners of the world: 
and I must confess there is some 
sense in the latter proposal; for the 
prince-bishop has completely shut us 
up; and unless our brethren without 
can be moved to come to our aid, and 
force Count Oberstein to raise the 
siege, we must capitulate or die of 
starvation in the streets —an alter- 
native which, for my own part, I am 
not particularly anxious to embrace.’ 
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‘So long as the walls stand I fear 
nothing for the city,’ said Franz. 

‘ Brave words!’ replied Hiinslein ; 
‘ but as we cannot eat the walls, I do 
not see of what use they can be to 
us, except to make a handsome se- 

ulchre for the people. The fact is, 

‘ranz, hunger is beginning to make 
fearful ravages amongst us; and 
when hunger sickens into starvation, 
and want takes the ghastly shape of 
famine, we may calculate to an hour 
the date of our capitulation. The 
first absolute fast-day seals the doom 
of Munster. I am so sure of this, 
that, between ourselves, I am deter- 
mined to make a tour of the fortifi- 
cations this evening, to try if I can 
find out some loophole where I can 
effect my escape.—Now don’t put on 
that virtuous face. You have not 
seen the matter, as I have seen it, in 
its shadow of coming horrors. 1 will 
wait here till the worst comes to the 
worst, and then—then I will ask you 
to try your chance withme. A good 
rat always contrives to find a hole to 
creep through. So my mind is easy 
on that point. By heavens! I shall 
be glad to see the outside of this New 
Jerusalem. I see so many throats 
cut every day, that I cannot help 
speculating on the probability of 
finding my own amongst them some 
fine morning.’ 

The place before the cathedral of 
St. Lambert was decorated with 
arches of green boughs. Several 
long tables, covered with snow-white 
cloths, occupied the space enclosed 
within the green colonnade. The 
king’s Trabants, in their rich livery 
of green and grey, were even then 
serving up a substantial repast from 
the royal kitchens, and the garrison 
of Munster, to the number of four 
thousand men, fully armed with 
corslet and morion, sword and match- 
lock, who had assembled here at the 
command of the king, appeared to 
enter with a mighty zest into the 
prospect of a good dinner. 

In the midst of these agreeable 
preparations the king suddenly ap- 
peared. He wore no royal attire, 
and had assumed a solemn dignity 
of deportment, which accorded well 
with his dark and priestly robe. 
He pronounced a short and fervent 
prayer, and then, signing to the peo- 
ple to eat, he retired. 


The repast was begun. It was 
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a scene of voracity. The Trabants 
were active in their attendance, and 
supplied the wants of the eager guests 
with alacrity. For several days the 
garrison had endured severe priva- 
tion, if not actual famine, and the 
therefore fell upon the viands wit 
such right good-will that in an in- 
credibly short time the tables were 
cleared. 

‘A strange banquet!’ said Franz 
to Hiinslein. 

‘ Patience,’ cried Hiinslein ; ‘some- 
thing must follow this prelude. I 
believe this is meant for a love-feast, 
such as the old Christians used to 
hold.’ 

Presently the king appeared again. 
Upon this occasion he was followed 
by two pages bearing consecrated 
bread upon golden plates. He passed 
slowly along from table to table, and 
from man toman. ‘Take, eat, and 
preach the Gospel,’ he said earnestly, 
as he gave to each man the holy 
bread. Hiinslein and Franz alone 
held back, and took no part in the 
ceremony. 

While these solemnities were going 
forward, the first queen, Gertrude, 
the beautiful widow of Matthias, and 
now the wife of Johannes, advanced 
into the colonnade. She was dressed 
in a robe of white linen, and in 
her right hand she bore the golden 
chalice containing the sacramental 
wine. The second and third queens 
followed her, bearing large golden 
flasks of wine to replenish the cup. 
To each man she delivered the cup, 
repeating the words of the rite so 
fearfully desecrated. 

At the commencement of the cere- 
mony Franz had removed his morion. 
His brown hair fell in short, thick 
curls down his neck, and his corslet 
displayed his noble figure in all its 
perfect symmetry and manly grace. 
His cheek was flushed, and his deep 
blue eyes were lighted up with a 
feverish brilliancy, for he knew that 
he should once more see his faithless 
betrothed. The queen approached. 
Franz raised his head; his eyes met 
those of Gertrude: for a moment 
they both stood still, mute and fasci- 
nated by each other's glances. A 
painter’s ideal of womanly beauty — 
the angel form of a poet’s dream— 
faded before the soft, warm, living 
beauty of Gertrude. The witchery 
and profound passion expressed in 
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her eyes produced a tumult in the 
soul of Franz. Her hand trembled 
as she handed him the cup: he re- 
ceived it, but his gaze was fixed 

upon her face so intently and so 
wonderingly, that she forgot the 
words of the ritual, and, over- 
whelmed with agitation, hurried on 
to the next communicant. Her 
cheeks were suffused with colour, 
and her limbs visibly shook with 
emotion. 

Elise followed, and as she passed 
she looked straight into the eyes of 
Franz. It was a look pregnant with 
meaning ; it conveyed a conflict of 
passions—rage, jealousy, remorse, re- 
proach. But Franz saw it not. He 
seemed almost unconscious that she 
was there. His whole thoughts were 
absorbed by that royal vision, which 
he still followed with curious and 
passionate eyes. 

Hinslein seized his hand, and pull- 
ing him aside, and placing his mouth 
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close to his ear, whispered, ‘Franz! 
remember who she is—the favourite 
queen of Johannes. For God's sake 
be cautious even of your looks; the 
tyrant will brook no rival.’ 

* Let him come, cried Franz; ‘the 
tyrant ! ays let him denounce me, 
and I will answer him to his teeth. 
Has he not wronged and destroyed 
me? He possessed this crowning 
treasure of creation, and could have 
chosen from amidst all the glowing 
beauties of Munster, and yet he tore 
from me the bride of my heart and 
my home. I hate him with a holy 
and inextinguishable hatred!’ 

At this moment the whole con- 
gregation rose, and then, with one 
accord, four thousand voices joined 
in chanting the anthem. The ana- 
themas which escaped from the lips 
of Franz were drowned in the deep 
notes pealed forth by the fanatic 
choir. 

[To be continued. | 


STANZAS. 


ny name! only thy name! 
I dreamed not still, 
It had the power to send throughout my frame 
So sharp a thrill. 


Thy name! only thy name! 
Carelessly said, 
And tears were gushing I could scarce restrain, 
Yet dared not shed. 


Thy name! only thy name! 
What visions sweet 
Of youthful hope and joy, quick crowding came 
That sound to meet. 


Thy name! only thy name, 
Calls back the past. 
I see thy smile—thy glance of love the same 
As when first cast. 


Thy name! only thy name! 
Struck was a chord, 
Which once to perfect harmony would claim 
Its true accord. 


Thy name! only thy name, 
Its power will keep ; 
That chord though jarred and tuneless to remain, 
Still vibrates deep. 


Thy name! only thy name! 
How strong its spell, 
The pangs that wring my s depths proclaim, 
Alas! too well 
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ue works of which, for convenience 
T sake, we have appended the titles to 
our present paper,* have at least this 
link of connexion between them, that 
they equally profess to describe the 
condition, physical, moral, and poli- 
tical, of one out of two remote, 
but not unimportant, dependencies 
on the British crown. The for- 
mer being the production ofa very 
young man, is smartly written, 
and reads agreeably. ‘The latter, 
coming from the pen of a tho- 
roughly scientific soldier, rivets the 
attention while we pass from page to 
page, and leaves us, after our task is 
ended, wiser in many interesting 
particulars than we were when it 
began. Mr. Ballantyne, in his 
Hudson's Bay, or Every-Day Life 
in the Wilds, aims at nothing more 
than to amuse his reader, and 
gains his end by a series of lively 
sketches. He has not much to tell 
that is new, because the Hudson's 
Bay territory, being that portion of 
the North American continent which 
lies between the river St. Lawrence 
and the Arctic Ocean, has lone ceased 
to be a terra incognita. Indeed, as far 
as regards the geographical features 
of the country, Sir George Simpson, 
in his Overland Journey, had quite 
exhausted the subject; while Mr. 
Catlin, partly in his book, partly by 
his curious exhibition here in Eng- 
land of the people themselves, has 
told us as much about the history of 
its aboriginal occupants as we desire 
to know. Whatever of novelty at- 
taches to Mr. Ballantyne’s perform- 
ance, we must therefore seek in the 
details which he gives of sayings 
and doings among the Company's 
clerks, and of the sort of life which 
traders and trappers lead—the for- 
mer in their dealings for the skins 
of foxes, wolves, and beavers, the 
latter in catching and killing these 
and other animals of the chase. 
But Sir Thomas Mitchell has a far 
weightier object in view. He writes 


for the instruction of the British Go- 
vernment and the British Legislature. 
He records the issues of an expe- 
dition undertaken for the accom- 
plishment of a great public purpose, 
and prosecuted from beginning to end 
with consummate skill, patience, and 
success. Accordingly, his work is 
not only interesting in itself, because 
of the addition which it makes to our 
previously acquired stock of geogra- 
phical and scientific knowledge, but 
its bearing upon THE GREAT QUES- 
TION OF THE DAy-—how we may 
best provide for the redundant 
population of these islands — is 
direct and obvious. We hardly 
think, under such circumstances, that 
our readers would feel particularly 
obliged to us, were we to detain them 
from a consideration of the more 
important of these two works, by 
dwelling on the graphic and lively 
chit-chat of the other. And so com- 
mending Mr. Ballantyne’s perform- 
ance to such as have an hour or two 
on hand which they desire to fill up 
pleasantly, we turn at once to Sir 
Thomas Mitchell’s volume, and to the 
train of thought which, especially in 
times like the present, it is calculated 
to awaken in the minds of all reflect- 
ing persons. 

It is impossible to read what able 
men have written over and over again 
on the subject of England and her 
Colonies, without having the sad 
conviction forced upon us that the 
distress under which, as a nation, 
we now labour, is owing entirely 
to the misconduct of the people of 
this country from generation to gene- 
ration, and to the folly and the blind- 
ness of their Governments. The pro- 
vidence of God has made us masters, 
apart from Great Britain and Ire- 
land, of the largest, the most fertile, 
the most diversified empire that ever 
owned allegiance to a single crown. 
We are lords of provinces, of which 
one at least rivals in its surface 
tent the whole of Western Europ 


* Hudson’s Bay; or, Every-Day Life in the Wilds of North America. By 
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put together; while several as far 
exceed the mother-country in their 
dimensions as they go beyond the 
most favoured portion of this island 
in soil, and climate, and capabi- 
lities of every kind, yet these 
rich provinces are lying waste for 
the lack of hands to bring them 
into cultivation—some to an extent 
which barely enables them to sus- 
tain a sickly and troubled existence 
—others altogether. Meanwhile our 
streets swarm with beggars, our cha- 
ritable institutions are beset by ap- 
plicants for a share in the bounty 
which they dispense, our union work- 
houses are crowded to suffocation, 
and men, and women, and children 
are dying of famine at the roadside. 
Will future ages believe that such a 
state of things ever could have been ? 
What would not France give, had she 
but the facilities which we cast be- 
hind us, of providing for a portion 
of the restless spirits which keep her 
such as she is? How gladly would 
Prussia accept, or even purchase, any 
one of the least valuable of those 
wastes which we keep without mak- 
ing use of them! No doubt we hear 
enough of the colonies and their pro- 
ceedings, both in the House of Com- 
mons and elsewhere. Have we not 
in Downing Street a Secretary of 
State, with an enormous staff of de- 
puties and clerks, appointed to watch 
over them? And is there not, be- 
sides,an Emigration Board, well paid 
for neglecting to do what it surely 
might be expected to attempt, namely, 
to organise and despatch shoals from 
the old country, on some such prin- 
ciple as the nations of old were accus- 
tomed to recognise and act upon? 
But what comes of all this? Abso- 
lutely nothing. The pressure upon 
the resources of the mother-country 
grows heavier every day. ‘There are 
quite as many people out of work 
now as there were a dozen years ago; 
and the comparatively few whom cir- 
cumstances have prevailed upon to 
try their fortunes abroad, are losing, 
as fast as they can, all trace of their 
parentage. The truth is that we, the 
most favoured nation on which the 
sun has ever shone, refuse to turn 
God's bounty to account. And we 
reap the reward of our folly and our 
sin, in the growing dislocation of all 
society, both here, where population 
has far outgrown the means of sub- 
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sistence, and in the settlements, which 
we profess to be desirous of peopling. 

The great evil of our system of colo- 
nisation, if system it deserve to be 
called, lies here,—that neither the Go- 
vernment nor the Legislature pay the 
slightest attention to the subject ; but 
leave to individuals the care of tran- 
sporting themselves or others as the 
best can to any vacant spot of ont 
on the globe’s surface, which they 
may take a fancy to occupy. The 
consequence is, that our emigrants 
consist, almost exclusively, of persons 
taken from the very humblest and 
poorest classes of society. No laud- 
able desire to elevate their own 
social condition impels them to take 
this important step. They are not 
operated upon by that love of adven- 
ture which is never experienced to 
any practical or good purpose, ex- 
cept by minds which have received a 
certain extent of cultivation. The 
poor abandon the places of their 
birth, simply because their condition 
here is as bad as it can well be; and 
they believe, not without reason, 
that no change can affect them 
for the worse. Look round about 
you, in town and country and 
you will be at no loss to discover 
reasons why the case shouid be so. 

Times were never worse than at 
present. If bread be not exorbitantl 
dear, there is no money wherewit 
to procure it; and an income-tax, 
large in amount, and bidding fair, in 
spite of the late ministerial defeat, to 
become larger, presses like an in- 
cubus on the whole community. 

Its effects are seen in the determi- 
nation of the landed proprietor to 
suspend for the present the draining 
of certain marshy portions of his 
estate, which he had lately taken a 
fancy to reclaim. The manufacturer 
finds it necessary to reduce the 
number of hands in his employ; 
masters inform their servants that 
they intend for the future to be 
content with more humble establish- 
ments; and retrenchment is, in in- 
numerable instances, carried to its 
utmost limits. Of course all they 
who suspend their works, or dimi- 
nish their establishments, suffer in- 
convenience; it is a loss of money 
as well as of time to let a mill 
stand idle; and the luxurious manu- 
facturer or banker, who was accus- 
tomed to be waited upon by liveried 
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adherents, takes badly with his par- 
lour-maid, however neat and tidy 
she may be. But these are not the 
classes which really suffer. It is the 
ditcher, the operative, the discharged 
footman, who feels to his cost what 
a terrible thing it is to be driven, at 
a season of profound peace, to the 
payment of war taxes. What can 
these poor fellows do? For a 
while they hang on, hoping that 
times may mend. They next apply 
to the parish, and are told that the 
house is open to them; and then, in 
a fit of absolute despair, they think 
of trying their luck in the New 
World. Having made inquiries as 
to the proper mode of proceeding, 
they learn that a vessel chartered to 
take out emigrants, say to Canada, 
will sail from a neighbouring port in 
the course of a few days. ‘They are 
further informed that the expenses 
of each man’s voyage will be borne 
in part by the Government; and it 
may be that the authorities of their 
parish or district give a few shillings 
to help them on their way. Indeed 
this is no uncommon case, for pa- 
rishes are always liberal enough in 
helping to get rid of paupers if they 
threaten to become habitually bur- 
densome, and care very little what 
their fate may be, so long as the 
poor-book is lightened. Hence our 
emigrant goes forth under the in- 
fluence of the sternest and saddest of 
all motives, desperation : and, leav- 
ing his curse as a last bequest to the 
district which has shaken him off, 
he ceases from that hour to be an 
Englishman in any thing except the 
name. 

Our colonistsets out—his wife and 
children attending him—probably on 
foot, from one of the midland coun- 
ties. He may, or he may not, beg 
his way to the coast, but at the coast 
he arrives, and finds that a ship has 
already been freighted to receive 
him, and hundreds like him; with- 
out, however, the smallest pains 
having been taken to place the 
whole under the guidance either of 
law or of leader. He passes to his 
wretched berth—is conveyed like a 
dog across the Atlantic —arrives, 
— and dejected, at Quebec, 
and reports himself at the office of 
the emigrant agent. Here he is 
informed that, upon payment of a 
dollar a-head for himself and his 
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family, he will be carried up and 
down the country until he has fixed 
upon a place of settlement. It is 
almost always a hard matter to find 
these dollars, retaining at the same 
time money wherewith to buy food 
for his own and his children’s sup- 
port until he has obtained employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, such is the 
rule, and if it had been explained to 
him before he left England he would 
have no right to complain. But no 
such explanation had ever been 
afforded him; and now he is at his 
wits’ end. If he be an Englishman, 
he probably makes the best of his 
way forthwith to the States, and, 
laying aside with his allegiance his 
old habits and feelings, becomes in a 
short space of time an exaggerated 
specimen of the most exaggerated 
description of Yankee. If he be 
Irish, and a large majority of those 
who seek new homes on the other 
side of the Atlantic come of a 
Milesian stock, then a different 
course is pursued; and its results 
are unfortunately more distressing. 
Irish emigrants are not generally 
liked by the old colonists, nor 
are they on their first arrival up 
to the sort of work to which they 
are put. The wages offered to 
them are accordingly inferior to 
those which men habituated to the 
climate receive, and as they would 
consider their dignity compromised 
by accepting such terms, they stand 
aloof, or have recourse to begging. 
By and bye comes the winter, and 
with it their miseries begin in ear- 
nest. It was no great hardship 
during a Canadian summer to be 
lightly clad or indifferently housed, 
charity supplying all the while 
sufficient funds wherewith to keep 
body and soul together. But the 
case is widely different in the long, 
bitter season, which succeeds. There 
is little work to be got then, if the emi- 
grant were ever so willing to under- 
take it ; and as he has earned nothin 

before the evil days set in, the tas 

of supporting him devolves upon the 
more industrious portion of the com- 
munity. Here, then, he is, not a bit 
better off than he was at home, 
saddled upon people who never had 
the smallest desire to see him, and 
upon whom, properly speaking, he 
has no claim; and as a necessary 
result, he is informed with the first 
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return of spring that they can do no 
more for him, and that he must shift 
for himself. By this time he has 
learnt the lesson which experience 
teaches, that he cannot, any more 
than his neighbours, dispense with 
food and clothing; and that these 
things are as little to be had with- 
out personal exertion in the new 
world as in the old. He makes, 
therefore, a move to find work, 
either upon the terms which he 
originally rejected or upon others 
less advantageous. Perhaps he may 
succeed. Employment is offered to 
him as a lumberer; that is to say, he 
is hired to hew wood in the back 
country: in which case he provides 
himself with an axe bought out of 
an advance of wages; packs up 
his goods and chattels (a process 
which usually occupies no great 
length of time), and bending hissteps 
towards the forest is never seen or 
heard of again. But this is not 
always the end even of an Irishman. 
Lumbering may not offer, or he may 
decline it. In this case he looks 
across the border, and fancies that 
the sun shines there with a splendour 
which it never sheds upon the woods 
aud vales of Canada. The same 
fancy forthwith takes him which 
took his English fellow-emigrant at 
the beginning, and journeying south- 
ward or westward as his fancy dictates, 
he becomes a most turbulent citi- 
zen of the model republic. Or last, 
though by no means least, of all, it 
comes to pass that, having made his 
way to the sea-coast, at agreed to 
work his passage home, he comes 
back after an absence of a year to be 
once more a burden upon those who 
flattered themselves that they had 
long ago got rid of him for ever, 
and to hinder others of his class 
from exchanging a state of misery of 
which they know the extent, for one 
of which they have as yet had no 
experience. 

_ Such is the way in which nine 
times out of ten emigration is 
managed among us. We do not 
mean to say that there are no ex- 
ceptions to the rule. If a man have 
capital, however small, and know 
how to employ it judiciously ; and if, 
moreover, he start with a determi- 
nation to work hard, and to undergo, 
without repining, many and severe 
privations; there is a fair probability 
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that, in regard to physical comfort 
at least, after a lapse of years, he 
will find his account in the step 
which he has taken. But by far the 
greater number of those who leave 
our shores leave them without any 
capital at all; and flying from 
the ills which press upon them at 
home, find themselves encumbered 
with others, different it may be in 
their nature, but at least as difficult 
to be borne. And the result is too 
often such as we have described 
above. Those who do not return 
home either spend their days in the 
bush, in a state little removed from 
barbarism, or, with feelings of bitter 
animosity against the land which 
having given them birth refused to 
support them, they go out from her, 
and devote to the service of the 
stranger energies which, if she had 
directed them aright, would have 
served to carry her institutions, and 
to extend her influence, to the 
furthest corners of the earth. 

It is melancholy to think that, for 
more than two hundred years, Eng- 
land should have thus permitted her 
resources to be wasted, and her sons 
and daughters to starve in the midst 
of plenty, or to grow barbarous 
where the means of civilisation are 
more than abundant. Not that 
there is the smallest difficulty to ac- 
count for the circumstance. Our 
fathers felt no real pressure from 
over-population — we live too much, 
for ourselves as individuals, to care 
seriously about the matter. Our 
legislation is all class legislation ; 
our manner of acting and of think- 
ing keeps us divided into political as 
well as social castes,—the great take 
no steady interest in the well-being 
of the little—the rich despise the 

r, or seem to do so, and earn the 
ill-will of the poor as their reward. 
Were it not so, we should scarcely 
be called upon, at this time of day, 
to advocate the cause of a system- 
atic colonisation. ‘The Imperial Go- 
vernment would have taken this 
matter up long ago; in which case 
the globe's whole surface might have 
been dotted by this time with fac- 
similes of that constitution in 
Church and State for which we pro- 
fess to entertain a religions regard, 
though we take little pains to keep 
it covered from the assaults of the 
spoiler at home, and none at all to 
Qe 
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transplant it with the shoals of emi- 
grants who go out from us to the 
lands of their adoption. However, 
complaint on this score is as profit- 
less as on any other. Our errors, 
though grave, are not yet of such 
inveterate standing as to render, 
at least, a partial remedy impracti- 
cable; and we think that Sir Tho- 
mas Mitchell has gone far to put us 
in the way of making a commence- 
ment in so good a work. 

We are much afraid that, be it for 
good or for evil, Canada must be 
permitted to manage its own affairs, 
as shall best fall in with the humour 
of its present occupants. Besides 
that, the population is already con- 
siderable, the tastes and habits of the 
settlers are too thorough|y formed to 
admit of any attempt at change; and 
the change must, indeed, be radical 
which shall render them in any sense 
of the term English subjects. You 
could not create an aristocratic feel- 
ing in districts even moderately 
peopled were you to try; and with 
respect to the back settlements, the 
soil and climate of these offer so 
many obstacles to successful indus- 
try, that to think of colonising them 
at the present moment would be 
madness. It is not so in the Pacific. 
There Nature has provided every 
thing that seems requisite for the 
happiness and the grandeur of the hu- 
man race,—a fruitful soil, a glorious 
climate, harbours innumerable, tim- 
ber, minerals, fresh water in abund- 
ance,—all, in short, that could be 
sought for by the founder of a pros- 
perous society, except human beings 
able and willing to turn them to ac- 
count. New Holland, New Zea- 
land, Van Dieman’s Land, New 
South Wales, the whole of the Aus- 
tralasian Archipelago, in short, is 
lying fallow, and we are content to 
leave it so. Hear what Sir Thomas 
Mitchell says in regard to the ca- 
pabilities of the last-mentioned of 
these dependencies, and judge from 
that of the short-sighted policy 
which keeps such a country un- 


peopled :— 


There is no country in which labour 
appears to be more required to render it 
available to, and habitable by, civilised 
men, than New South Wales or Aus- 
tralia. Without labour, the inhabitants 
must be savages, or, at least, such help- 
less people as we find the aborigines. 
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The squatters’ condition is intermediate, 
temporary, and one of necessity. That 
country without navigable rivers, inter- 
sected by rocky ranges, and subject to 
uncertain seasons, is unfavourable to 
agriculture and trade, to social inter- 
course, and to the moral and physical 
prosperity of civilised man. 

With equal truth it may be observed, 
that there is no region of earth suscepti- 
ble of so much improvement, solely by 
the labour and ingenuity of man. If 
there be no navigable rivers, there are no 
unwholesome savannas; if there are 
rocky ranges, they afford, at least, the 
means of forming reservoirs of water ; 
and, although it is there uncertain when 
rain may fall, it is certain that an 
abundant supply does fall; and the hand 
of man alone is wanting to preserve that 
supply and regulate its use. In sucha 
clime, and under such a sun, that most 
important of elements in cultivation, 
water could thus be rendered much 
more subservient to man’s use than it is 
in other warm regions, where, if the 
general vegetation be more luxuriant, the 
air is less salubrious. Sufficient water 
for all purposes of cultivation, health, 
and enjoyment, is quite at the command 
of art and industry in this most luxuriant 
of climates. Thus, the peculiar disadvan- 
tages Australia presents in her wild state 
are such as would greatly enhance the 
value of such a country under the opera- 
tion of human industry. In such a cli- 
mate, for instance, an abundance of water 
would be found a much greater luxury 
when retained, distributed, and adjusted, 
by such means, to man’s uses, than where 
an abundance is but the natural product 
of cloudy skies and frequent rains. Where 
natural resources exist, but require art 
and industry for their developement, the 
field is open for the combination of science 
and skill, the profitable investment of 
capital, and the useful employment of 
labour. Such is New South Wales. 


But the age of such adaptations there 
is stillto come. The future is too much 
speculated upon; hence no system of 
agriculture has been yet adjusted to the 
peculiarities of climate and soil. Instead 
of studying and adopting the agriculture 
of similar climates, and the arts by which 
deficiencies in similar latitudes have from 
time immemorial been corrected—irriga- 
tion, for instance, has not been yet at- 
tempted ; the natural fertility of the soil 
has alone been relied on, to compensate, 
in favourable seasons, for the deficiencies 
of others,-not favourable, perhaps, for 
the growth of wheat or barley, but the 
best imaginable for that of other kinds of 
productions. So generally available is 
the structure of the country for the reser- 
vation of water by dams, that a small 
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number of these might be made to retain 
as much of the surface water as might 
even impart humidity to the atmosphere. 
This is because the channels of rivers are 
in general confined by high banks, within 
which many, or indeed most of them, 
might be converted by a few dams into 
canals. To such great purposes convict 
labour ought to have been applied, had it 
been possible to have allowed colonisa- 
tion and transportation to work together. 
But the undulations of the land present 
everywhere facilities for constructing re- 
servoirs, which heavy showers would fill, 
and thus afford means sufficient for the 
purposes of irrigation, were not labour 
now too scarce there to admit of the 
progress of colonisation in a manner suit- 
able to the spirit of the age and character 
of the nation. 

The rich lands along the eastern coast, 
under a lofty range which supplies abund- 
ance of water for the purposes of irriga- 
tion, are well adApted for the cultivation 
of cotton and sugar, and, with labour, 
nothing could prevent these regions from 
being made extensively productive of both 
articles. Of the vine and the olive, it 
remains to be ascertained whether some 
parts of the country may not be made as 
productive as Andalusia, for instance, is, 
in the same parallel of latitude, in the 
opposite hemisphere. The want of hands 
alone retards the developement of every 
branch of production derivable from in- 
dustry in these regions. 

Here then is exactly the sort of 
outlet to an exuberant population 
for which governments which can 
command nothing of the sort are 
every where looking, and of which 
our own Government, were it capable 
of taking an enlarged view of the in- 
terests of this country, and of the 
world, would eagerly make use. 
We do not mean that the minister 
would act wisely who should pro- 
pose to levy a tax or raise a loan for 
the purpose of transplanting settlers, 
at the public expense, either to New 
South Wales or any where else. Had 
the millions which have been wasted 
in the attempt to put down the Afri- 
can slave-trade been applied to this 
purpose, and the many valuable lives 
which cant has sacrificed, been 
cherished and provided for in one 
or other of these magnificent islands, 
at least there would be something 
which the people of England might 
shew for their money. But we 
cannot advise that recourse be 
had to any such expensive pro- 
cess now. The burdens laid upon 
people of this country are 
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already more than they can carry. 
Any attempt to increase the load, 
no matter for how reasonable a pur- 

se, would break them down. 

evertheless, it is competent to the 
queen’s advisers to do something. 
Why persist in the suicidal practice 
of selling waste lands, which it is the 
obvious policy of the Government to 
bring under cultivation with as little 
delay as possible? And if you must 
sell, why fix your price at a rate so 
extravagant as to hinder all, except 
men of substance or capital, from be- 
coming purchasers? In Canada, the 
best land may be had for five shil- 
lings, an inferior sort, but still good 
of its kind, for three shillings an acre. 
Why persist in demanding for the 
crown lands in New South Wales a 
pound per acre? We know that at 
the outset this rate of purchase-money 
was fixed with the best intentions. It 
was assumed that, out of the fund 
thereby accumulated Government 
would be able to provide free 
passages for the poor, without 
whose help the wealthier purchasers 
would never be able to bring their 
farms into cultivation. But ex- 
perience having shewn that the 
scheme will not work, is it not worse 
than madness to persevere in it? 
The fact is, that nine-tenths even of 
the more comfortable emigrants, af- 
ter discharging their pecuniary ob- 
ligations to the Colonial Office, and 
transporting themselves and their 
families to the land of promise, find 
that, when they come to arrange for 
the future, they have no funds left 
out of which to purchase labour; 
they are, therefore, driven to let their 
lands continue in pasturage, and sub- 
sist, as they best may, in a state little 
removed from barbarism, on the pro- 
duce of their flocks and herds. 

We see no remedy for this evil, as 
far as New South Wales is concerned, 
except an abandonment, at once and 
for ever, of the practice of selling 
thecrown lands. Let these be given 
away, in grants more or less exten- 
sive, to all who shall be willing, 
under certain conditions, to accept 
them. For example, we would bind 
down every recipient of a farm, 
whether it embraced one hundred or 
twenty thousand acres, to carry out 
with Lim, at his own expense, a sti- 
pulated number of labourers, which 
number we should fix according to a 
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scale, such as might be settled by per- 
sons on whose general intelligence and 
thorough knowledge of the locality 
we felt that we could depend. We 
should further require each colonist 
to enter into a bond for the clearance 
and culture of so many acres an- 
nually; for the making of roads, 
the building, or contributing to build, 
bridges, churches, school-houses, and 
such like; nor would we exempt 
him from the duty of setting apart a 
portion of the produce of his lands 
to the maintenance of a respectable 
clergy and a body of efficient school- 
masters: for, after all, a pious and 
zealous clergy, with an efficient body 
of schoolmasters, are the best pro- 
moters of true civilisation in all 
parts of the world. Wherever we 
find these active in their vocations, 
the decencies of life are sure to be 
attended to, and the morals of the 
people kept, at least, on a level 
with those of their friends and rela- 
tives in the old country. Wherever 
these are wanting, as in the whole of 
our colonies is too much the case, 
society must deteriorate. 

It is not enough, however, accord- 
ing to our view of this question, to 
furnish settlers with the means of 
ee a subsistence for their 

ies, even if to this we add means 
and appliances sufficient for the cul- 
tivation of their intellects, and the 
maintenance of a Christian code of 
morals among them. Englishmen 
are born and brought up under the 
influence of certain social institu- 
tions, of which the perfect adapta- 
tion to all the wants and wishes of 
free men was never more distinctly 
shewn than at the present moment. 
Enjoying more of rational liberty 
than was ever possessed by any other 
—_ since the world began, the 
nglish, as a nation, inhale with 
their first breath reverence for the 
laws, and for all that are put in 
authority over them. Moreover, 
their tastes, habits, feelings, wishes, 
are all in favour of those distinctions 
of rank which, being recognised by 
the constitution, are rooted in ex- 
perience, and conduce largely to 
the well-being of the entire social 
machine. ‘The English people ho- 
nour the queen, well-nigh in obe- 
dience to the same impulse which 
urges them to fear God; and while 
they look up respectfully to the 
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House of Peers as a distinct estate in 
the realm, they respect still more th> 
proprietors of the soil, under whom 
they and their fathers have lived 
and earned a livelihood for ages. 
Why should such principles—or pre- 
judices, if the word be preferred— 
suffer outrage the moment any por- 
tion of this people take it into their 
heads to transfer themselves and their 
families from Norfolk to New South 
Wales? Is there any good reason 
why the crown should be restrained 
from creating a Colonial Nobility, as 
it created an Irish nobility when Ire- 
land first became an appanage of the 
English monarchy? And if a Co- 
lonial Nobility, why not, at the same 
time, a Colonial Church ;—affording 
the greatest possible toleration to all 
other religious persuasions, but in- 
suring to the colonial bishops rights 
and privileges within their proper dis- 
tricts, similar to those which are con- 
ceded to the English bishops at home? 
William the Norman bestowed upon 
his barons large tracts of English 
land, as the reward of their valour in 
the field. Why should not Queen 
Victoria pursue a similar course? 
only that her majesty shall ennoble 
for good service done to the cause of 
humanity and order, and make her 
grants over districts from which no 
om owner need be displaced. 

Ve venture to say that, were some 
such boon held out as an inducement 
to systematic and well-organised co- 
lonisation, the difficulty would be, 
not to find men willing to lead in the 
movement, but to restrict the choice 
of applicants for feoffs within rea- 
sonable compass. Fix your qualifi- 
cation where you may: require the 
earl to carry with him an hundred 
families ; the duke two hundred; and 
the baron fifty ; and aspirants after 
the glittering head-gear, of unexcep- 
tionable lineage and character, will 
come forward by the score. 

But the social institutions of Eng- 
land are not formed and coloured 
out of the threefold amalgamation in 
the State of the crown, the peerage, 
and the people. The distinctions in 
social position among the latter body 
are far more numerous, and in some 
instances more broadly marked, than 
any lines which separate the second 
class from the third —we had almost 
said, than those which divide, the first 
fromthe second. The squire, though 
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by law the yeoman’s equal, and no 
more, is lifted by use, which is every 
where stronger than law, into quite 
a different sphere. Again, the yeo- 
man who owns his farm, and may 
have received it from a long line of 
ancestors, is an object of respect to 
the tenant-farmer, however thriving. 
So also it is with persons engaged in 
commercial and manufacturing pur- 
suits. The wholesale dealer scarcely 
mixes on a familiar footing with the 
retail shopkeeper, or th: fabricator 
of broadcloths by the mile with the 
tailor who purchases his article by 
the yard, and converts it into frock- 
coats and trousers. Again, we have 
professional men, not only occupying 
a place in society apart from all or 
any of these, but divided among 
themselves in obedience to that un- 
written law which every body feels 
and, to all practical purposes, is 
swayed by, though we defy the most 
ingenious to define it in words. 
These things we all know; and 
though, without doubt, the privilege 
of position is sometimes abused, 
the humblest member of English 
society feels that, upon the whole, 
the system works advantageously, 
Now, look where you may, over 
the whole compass of England's co- 
lonial empire, and we defy you to 
lay your finger on a spot which shall 
give, at this moment, the slightest 
token of having ever been subjected, 
even in a moderate degree, to a si- 
milar method of social training. Wh 

should this be? We cannot tell. The 
fact we know, and the consequences 
of it we recognise and deplore; 
but to account for the circumstance 
upon any ground which will stand 
the test of a minute’s serious exa- 
mination, goes beyond our ability. 
‘It has become a truism,’ says the 
prospectus of an Association which has 
been started for the settlement of Can- 
terbury in New Zealand, under aus- 
pices of large promise, ‘ to say that 
as a nation we do not take — indeed 
never have taken —a proper view of 
our duties and responsibilities as the 
founders of colonies. The ancients 
sent out a full representation of the 
parent state, a complete segment of 
society, to become the germ of a new 
nation. They carried with them 
their gods, their rites, their festivals; 
nothing was left behind that could 
be moved of all that the heart and 
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eye of an exile misses. Under the 
influence of such consolations for 
the loss of home, men of all classes 
yielded to the natural feeling of 
restlessness, and desire for scope and 
room, which is produced by the 
pressure of population in an old coun- 
try —a feeling not only excusable, 
but laudable, and evidently implant- 
ed by Providence for the purpose of 
carrying out the scheme by which 
the earth is replenished and sub- 
dued.’ 

We heartily wish success to the 
efforts of the body of noblemen and 
gentlemen who have got up the So- 
ciety, from the first of whose printed 
documents we here quote. The 
object which it seeks is as righteous 
as its manner of striving for the 
proposed end appears to us to be 
wise. It is a purely Church of Eng- 
land Association, having at its head 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
numbering on its committee some of 
the best men, lay as well as clerical, 
of whom England can boast. There 
is no touch of the speculative about 
it. Nobody dreams of making money 
of the concern— indeed, the terms on 
which it undertakes to people the 
land entirely preclude the idea; for 
the first thing looked to is the esta- 
blishment of society, and society 
cannot be constructed, like a log-hut, 
for nothing. But, admirable as the 
plan is, a minute’s thought must con- 
vince all who look into it, that it can 
be worked out only in a new region. 
It will answer well for the desert, of 
which the Association has procured 
a grant; it would not only fail, 
but produce confusion, were the at- 
tempt made to introduce it else- 
where. Now it appears to us, that 
neither in justice nor as a measure 
of policy will it do to cast aside all 
the older settlements. Emigrants 
were encouraged by the Government 
to transport themselves thither, and 
are justified in looking for the foster- 
ing care of the Government and the 
Legislature now that their die is cast. 
We have no right to turn round upon 
them and say, ‘ Very true, you did 

0, at our suggestion, to New South 

Vales or Van Dieman’s Land; and 
we virtually, if not formally, engaged 
to watch over your interests and to 
promote your well-being to the ut- 
most extent of our means. But all 
this occurred sixty, or forty, or 
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twenty years ago,and you have made 
such a miserable fist of the advantages 
offered to you, that we must be ex- 
cused if we decline putting ourselves 
to further trouble about you.’ Fur- 
ther trouble! What trouble has the 
mother-country ever taken in the 
concerns of her offshoots? Look at 
this very tropical Australia, of the 
capabilities of which Sir Thomas 
Mitchell draws so just a picture, and 
see what the British Legislature has 
done, and is at this moment doing, 
for it. 

It is sixty years ago since Cap- 
tain Arthur Philip of the Royal 
Navy unfurled, for the first time, 
the British standard on the shores 
of Botany Bay, and in the name 
of the King of England asserted 
a right to the sovereignty of the 
whole island. The land was rich, 
and full of promise; and the use to 
which the Government of the day 
resolved to apply it was, that it 
should become a penal settlement, 
whither the scum and outpourings 
of all the gaols of the mother-country 
might be transported. No sooner 
was the idea entertained than the 
ministers proceeded to act upon it. 
Troops, with their officers, built for 
themselves a fort. Task-masters 
had dwellings and lands allotted to 
them ; and in due time came forth 
band after band of the most deter- 
mined ruffians that Europe ever pro- 
duced. But soldiers, task-masters, 
and ruffians could not exist by them- 
selves: it was necessary to give en- 
couragement to better and more in- 
dustrious men, in order to get them 
to transport a little capital to this 
new world, or to cultivate lands, 
sow and reap corn, open shops, and 
otherwise supply with more than the 
necessaries ot life classes of people whe 
had neither the skill nor the energies 
that were needed to make such 
provision for themselves. Accord- 
ingly, flaming accounts were drawn 
up and published of the exceeding 
salubrity of the climate and fertility 
of the soil of Botany Bay, where it 
was confidently asserted that fortunes 
would be made by the enterprising 
in a year or two; and Government 
undertook to help them in the way 
to wealth by granting land to any 
conceivable amount, provided the 
parties applying for it would go out 
and take possession. The bait was not 
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very greedily swallowed; neverthe- 
less, first one family and then an- 
other resolved to try their luck, and 
in due time society grew up with a 
moral bias as perverted, or, if this 
expression be too severe, as little 
regulated by the only motives which 
are found capable of operating upon 
mankind for good, as the loose and 
unsystematic manner of its original 
establishment might be expected to 
produce. For many years the only 
clergyman in the place was a naval 
chaplain, of whose fitness for his 
charge the less that is said the better; 
and as to law, each man did, in his 
dealings with his neighbour, what 
seemed best in his own eyes, so long 
as his neighbour was willing that the 
case should be so. 

Time passed, and a continual in- 
flux of convicts, with a scanty supply 
of persons by reputation honest, be- 
gan day by day to tell more decid- 
edly upon the manners of the place. 
It was to no purpose that the 
really good and wise, who paid 
attention to such subjects, warned the 
Government and people at home of 
the evil that they were doing. 
‘Out of sight out of mind’ seemed 
to be the rule on which the monarch, 
parliament, and people of England 
had resolved to act in their dealings 
with the colonists, who sank in vice 
as they increased in numbers, and 
appeared to be rapidly outgrowing 
the very means of reformation. ‘If 
something be not done,’ wrote Sir 
James Mackintosh from Botany Bay, 
forty years ago, ‘to introduce the 
principles of order and good govern- 
ment into the colony, I venture to 
predict that Botany Bay, which must, 
in spite of fate, speedily grow strong 
and populous, will in fifty years be- 
come the greatest nuisance on the 
face of the earth—an unmixed com- 
munity of ruffians, who will shake 
off the yoke of England, and, placed 
at a distance which makes them in- 
accessible to conquest, will become 4 
republic of pirates, the most formid- 
able that ever roamed the seas. Eng- 
land, in rearing such a community, 
is preparing not only conquerors for 
India, but enemies to herself and to 
all mankind.’ 

Since these portentous words were 
put upon record, England has her- 
self conquered India, and begun to 
menace China. The evil, therefore, 
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with which strangers were threatened, 
now hangs over herself; and we have 
no scruple in saying that sooner or 
later they must overtake her, if the 
unaccountable policy on which she has 
heretofore acted towards Australia 
be much longer persevered in. Our 
colonial secretaries seem not to be 
aware, either of the strength of the 
settlement which they habituall 
neglect, or of the angry spirit which 
their neglect is gendering. Of what 
value are their lands to the owners 
of immense tracts, so long as a la- 
bouring population is denied them? 
With every thing about them of 
which nature stands in need — with 
food, fruit, wine, corn, wool, hides, 
metals in abundance —the people of 
Australia can neither growrich them- 
selves, nor contribute, by their com- 
merce, to the wealth of other nations. 
Is it to be supposed that they will 
long submit with patience to such a 
state of things? Surely not. They 
feel already that, if not quite strong 
enough to stand alone, they are, as 
Sir James Mackintosh expressed it, 
‘placed at such a distance from Eng- 
land as to render them inaccessible to 
conquest.’ They believe that Hol- 
land is ready to take them by the 
hand whenever they shall be driven 
to apply for her assistance. The 
are confident that a couple of Dutc 
regiments would, with the help which 
the settlers are able to afford, make 
themselves masters of Tropical Aus- 
tralia in a month; and then, their next 
step will be the establishment of an 
independent republic. Moreover, 
their sentiments towards the mother- 
country are all of the most unfriendly 
nature, which the treatment awarded 
them by the present noble Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Department 
renders more deep and bitter from 
day to day. Is this the sort of policy 
on which it is either just or prudent 
to act towards a people that are bone 
of our bone and flesh of our flesh ? 
Look now to the sure results of 
the adoption of, and steady persever- 
ance in, a more becoming course of 
action. As yet the population of 
our Australian colonies, considered 
relatively to the extent of the colo- 
nies themselves, is as a drop of water 
to an empty bucket. There is room 
enough to bestow comfortably, in 
New South Wales alone, at least 
one-half of the entire population of 
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the British islands. Why should we, 
to whom such capabilities lie open, 
suffer, as we confessedly do, both in 
England and in Ireland, from the 
accumulation of mouths beyond our 
means of filling them? As families 
grow up, sons disperse through the 
world, and fathers consider that it is 
their duty to start them in the race. 
What is a nation but a family, and the 
Government of that nation except its 
parent, or else its taskmaster? But, 
we shall be told, no Government 
can promote emigration on such a 
scale as we have contemplated. The 
Treasury is bankrupt; and to ask 
from parliament a hundred millions 
or so, with a view to transport a 
million, or it may be a couple of 
millions, of British subjects to the 
islands of the Pacific, would simply 
convict the minister who should 
propound the notable scheme of in- 
sanity! We are by no means sure 
of this; but, admitting the fact to be 
so, are not other means of effecting 
the end open to us, at least in a 
degree? Try the plan of colunisation, 
instead of adhering to the emigration 
system. Offer lands, titles, self- 
government, if you will—a_ local 
parliament, with a representative of 
her Majesty, to accept or reject its 
measures; and make this, and only 
this, the condition of sharing in these 
benefits, that he who aspires to be an 
Australian noble or legislator shall 
undertake to people a given extent 
of territory, and bring a certain 
= of it under cultivation 
within a given period of time. 
Moreover, let the chances of ad- 
vancement to rank and social posi- 
tion be alike open to men now resi- 
dent in the colony, and to aspirants 
from the mother-country. There 
are plenty of good men on the spot 
—retired officers from the navy and 
army— who, if you hold out suffi- 
cient motives to exertion, will work 
night and day to establish a sound 
English feeling in the breasts of their 
dependants, and set about the opera- 
tion in a good heart. If your plan 
fail, you are not worse off than at 
present ; if it succeed, only think of 
the advantages that must be secured, 
not to the British empire alone, but 
to the whole world. It is our na- 
tional boast that Europe finds, in the 
strength and influence of England, 
her surest guarantee for the preser- 
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vation of peace and the spread of 
civilisation. Give us a second Eng- 
land on the other side of the globe, 
and the peace and civilisation of Asia 
will in like manner be cared for. 

In considering this important sub- 
ject, on which Sir Thomas Mitchell’s 
work bears, we have so far exceeded 
the space at our command, that little 
room is left for a critical examina- 
tion of the work itself, considered 
as a literary performance. The 
name of the author affords, how- 
ever, sufficient guarantee that any 
thing coming from his pen will repay 
the trouble of perusal. His pre- 
sent performance is the journal of 
an expedition undertaken with a 
view to discover, if possible, a 
direct route from Sidney to the 
Gulf of Carpentaria— an object 
which had for some time occupied 
the attention of the colony, on ac- 
count of the facilities which it would 
afford for the establishment of a line 
of steam communication with Singa- 
pore, and from thence with England. 

he expedition was not entirely suc- 
cessful, inasmuch as the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria was not reached. But a 
great step has been taken towards 
the accomplishment of that object at 
some future period; and in the mean 
time a large extent of new and valu- 
able country has been opened to us, 
and the positions of many rivers 
decided which before were doubtful 
—a matter of great importance 
everywhere, but doubly so in Aus- 
tralia. 

We gather from the beginning of 
the al that the author had long 
been anxious to proceed on the 
expedition before he obtained the 
necessary permission. 


My department having been reduced 
to a state of inactivity in 1843, I sub- 
mitted a plan of exploration to Sir George 
Gipps, the Governor, when His Excel- 
lency promised, that if the Legislative 
Council made such reductions as they 
seemed disposed to make in the public 
expenditure, he should be able to spare 
money for such an expedition. The 
Legislative Council not only made reduc- 
tions in the estimates to save much more 
money than His Excellency had named, 
but even voted 1000/. towards the ex- 
pense of the journey, and petitioned the 
Governor to sanction it. His Excel- 
lency, however, then thought it necessary 
to refer the subject to the Secretary for 
the Colonies. Much time was thus lost, 
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and, what was still worse, the naturalist 
to whom I had explained my plan, and 
invited to join my party, Dr. Leichardt. 
This gentleman, tempted by the general 
interest taken by the colonists at the time 
in a journey of discovery, which afforded 
a cheering prospect amid the general 
gloom and despondency, raised and 
equipped a small party by public sub- 
scription, and proceeded by water to 
Moreton Bay. Dr. Leichardt, and the 
six persons who finally accompanied him 
thence to the northward, had not been 
heard of, and were supposed to have 
either perished or been destroyed by 
natives. 

The reply of Lord Stanley was, as 
might have been anticipated, favourable 
to the undertaking ; but the Governor of 
the colony still declined to allow the 
journey to be undertaken, without assign- 
ing any reason for keeping it back. This 
was the more regretted by me, when it 
became known in New South Wales that 
Captain Sturt was employed, with the 
express sanction of Lord Stanley, to lead 
an exploring expedition from Adelaide 
into the northern interior of Australia, 
and that he was actually then in New 
South Wales. Sir George Gipps had 
expressed, in one of his early despatches 
to the British Government, his readiness 
to encourage such an undertaking as 
that, and stated that ‘no one came for- 
ward to claim the honour of such an en- 
terprise;’ yet now that Lord Stanley 
had sanctioned the plan of the Surveyor- 
general, whose duty it was to survey the 
country, he refused to allow this officer 
to proceed. The Legislative Council, 
however, renewed the petition for this 
undertaking, to which the Governor at 
length assented, in 1845; and the sum of 
20007. was unanimously voted for the 
outfit of the party, but with the clear 
understanding on the part of the Council, 
that the plan of the Surveyor-general 
should be adopted. 


Why the officer whose proper 
duty it was to explore New South 
Wales should have been the last 
to whom permission to do so was 
afforded, we are at a loss to under- 
gtand ; but we can sympathise with 
him, the old surveyor of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France, held back from 
the execution of his plans, whilst 
such men as Sturt and Leichardt 
grew into ephemeral importance by 
working in the very field of his 
duty. The payer of these 
gentlemen will bear no comparison 
with his, with the accuracy of his 
maps, or the substantial value of the 
results of his labours; and yet he 
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had, at the same time, the duties of 
an office to attend to, whilst they 
were idle. The charm of novelt 
sustains the narrative, even throug 
the repetitions unavoidable in a jour- 
nal; and if there be an appearance 
of egotism in the style, it should be 
borne in mind that this is hardly to 
be avoided when the traveller has 
little else to do than chronicle his 
own proceedings, and enable his 
reader, by so doing, to accompany 
him on his journey. 

In the course of their wanderings, 
the party frequently fell in with 
native tribes; and though, on more 
than one occasion, they were but 
scurvily treated by them, Sir Thomas 
Mitchell gives a far more favourable 
account of this singular race than we 
are accustomed, for the most part, 
to receive. Speaking of their intel- 
lectual capabilities, he says :— 


They have been described as the lowest 
in the scale of humanity, yet I found 
those who accompanied me superior in 
penetration and judgment to the white 
men composing my party. 


And as a sketch of the mere animal 
man in a state of nature, what can 
be more perfect than the following ? 


He was a very perfect specimen of the 
genus homo, and such as never is to be 
seen, except in the precincts of savage 
life, undegraded by any scale of graduated 
classes, and the countless bars these pre- 
sent to the free enjoyment of existence. 
His motions in walking were more grace- 
ful than can be imagined by any who have 
only seen those of the draped and shod 
animal. The deeply set yet flexible spine ; 
the taper form of the limbs ; the fulness 
yet perfect elasticity of the g/utei muscles. 
The hollowness of the back, and symme- 
trical balance of the upper part of the 
torso, ornamented as it was like a piece 
of fine carving, with raised scarifications 
most tastefully placed ; such were some of 
the characteristics of this perfect ‘ piece 
of work.’ Compared with it, the civilised 
animal, when considered merely in the 
light of a specimen in natural history, 
how inferior! In vain might we look 
amongst thousands of that class for such 
teeth; such digestive powers; for such 
organs of sight, hearing, smelling, tast- 
ing, feeling ; for such powers of running, 
climbing, or walking ; for such full en- 
joyment of the limpid water, and of all 
that Nature provides for her children of 
the woods. Such health and exemption 
from disease ; such intensity of existence, 
in short, must be far beyond the enjoy- 
ments of civilised men, with all that art 


can do for them ; and the proof of this is 
to be found in the failure of all attempts 
to persuade these free denizens of uncul- 
tivated earth to forsake it for the tilled 
ground. They prefer the land unbroken 
and free from the earliest curse pro- 
nounced against the first banished and 
first created man. The only kindness we 
could do for them, would be to let them 
and their wide range of territory alone ; 
to act otherwise and profess good-will is 
but hypocrisy. We cannot occupy the 
land without producing a change, fully as 
great to the aborigines as that which 
took place on man’s fall and expulsion 
from Eden. They have hitherto lived 
utterly ignorant of the necessity for wear- 
ing fig leaves, or the utility of ploughs ; 
and in this blissful state of ignorance 
they would, no doubt, prefer to remain. 
We bring upon them the punishments 
due to original sin, even before they know 
the shame of nakedness. Such were the 
reflections suggested to my mind by the 
young savage as he tripped on lightly 
before me by the side of his two half- 
civilised brethren of our party, who, 
muffled up in clothes, presented a con- 
trast by no means in favour of our pre- 
tensions to improve and benefit their race. 


The following description of ‘a 
Jlood,; a phenomenon not unusual in 
this country, is so good that we are 
tempted, notwithstanding the length 
to which our article has grown, to 
present it to the reader. One of the 

principal difficulties against which, 

in the course of their wanderings, the 
party had to contend, was the occa- 
sional scarcity of water. They were 
in this distressing predicament on 
one occasion in the neighbourhood 
of the dry channel of the Macquarie 
river, and some of them had become 
well-nigh exhausted, when the wel- 
come intelligence was brought them 
that ‘a flood’ was coming :— 


In the afternoon two of the men tak- 
ing a walk up the river, reported on their 
return that the flood poured in upon 
them when in the river bed, so suddenly, 
that they narrowly escaped it. Still the 
bed of the Macquarie before our camp 
continued so dry and silent, that I could 
scarcely believe the flood coming to be 
real, and so near to us, who had been 
put to so many shifts for want of water. 
Towards evening, I stationed a man with 
a gun a little way up the river, with 
orders to fire on the flood’s appearance, 
that I might have time to run to the part 
of the channel nearest to our camp, and 
witness what I had so much wished to 
see, as well from curiosity as urgent 
need. The shades of evening came, how- 
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ever, but no flood, and the man on the 
look-out returned to the camp. Some 
hours later, and after the moon had risen, 
a murmuring sound like that of a distant 
waterfall, mingled with occasional cracks 
as of breaking timber, drew our attention, 
and I hastened to the river bank. By 
very slow degrees the sound grew louder, 
and at length so audible as to draw 
various persons besides from the camp to 
the river side. Still no flood appeared, 
although its approach was indicated by 
the occasional rending of trees with a 
loud noise. Such a phenomenon in a 
most serene moonlight night was quite 
new to us all. At length, the rushing 
sound of waters and loud cracking of 
timber, announced that the flood was in 
the next bend. It rushed into our sight, 
glittering in the moonbeams, a moving 
cataract, tossing before it ancient trees, 
and snapping them against its banks. 
It was preceded by a point of meandering 
water, picking its way, like a thing of 
life, through the deepest parts of the 
dark, dry, und shady bed, of what thus 
again became a flowing river. By my 
party, situated as we were at that time, 
beating about the country, and impeded 
in our journey, solely by the almost total 
absence of water—suffering excessively 
from thirst and extreme heat,—I am 
convinced the scene never can be for- 
gotten. Here came at once abundance, 
the product of storms in the far-off moun- 
tains, that overlooked our homes. My 
first impulse was to have welcomed this 
flood on our knees, for the scene was 
sublime in itself, while the subject—an 
abundance of water sent to us in a desert 
—greatly heightened the effect to our eyes. 
Suffice it to say, I had witnessed nothing 
of such interest in all my Australian 
travels. Even the heavens presented 
something new, at least uncommon, and 
therefore in harmony with this scene ; the 
variable star » Argiis had increased to the 
first magnitude, just above the beautiful 
constellation of the southern cross, which 
slightly inclined over the river, in the 
only portion of sky seen through the trees. 
That very red star, thus rapidly increasing 
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in magnitude, might, as characteristic of 
her rivers, be recognised as the star of 
Australia, when Europeans cross the 
Line. The river gradually filled up the 
channel nearly bank high, while the liv- 
ing cataract travelled onward, much 
slower than I had expected to see it; 
so slowly, indeed, that more than an hour 
after its first arrival, the sweet music of 
the head of the flood was distinctly aud- 
ible from my tent, as the murmur of 
waters, and the diapason crash of logs, 
travelled slowly through the tortuous 
windings of the river bed. I was finally 
lulled to sleep by that melody of living 
waters, so grateful to my ear, and evi- 
dently so unwonted in the dry bed of the 
thirsty Macquarie. 


In conclusion, we beg to thank 
Sir Thomas Mitchell for the in- 
struction as well as the entertain- 
ment which he has afforded us. 
But his work, valuable as it is ina 
statistical point of view, will have 
imperfectly served its purpose if it 
do not help to draw the attention of 
the Government or the Legislature 
to the true wants of the Australasian 
colonies. For one thing is most 
certain, that these islands, if they be 
not looked to in time, will prove a 
grievous thorn in the side of the 
mother-country and a positive curse 
to the world. Already are the half- 
civilised Europeans which possess 
them beginning to speak of the ne- 
cessity of establishing a slave-trade, 
in order to provide those labourers 
whom England fails to send forth ; 
and the step between the business of 
the slaver and the pirate is too 
narrow for us to think of measuring 
it. Let us, however, hope for better 
things, and a proud reflection it will 
be for the Surveyor of New South 
Wales, if it shall appear that he has 
been in any degree instrumental 
towards the bringing about of so 
desirable a result. 
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CHARTISM. 


HE events of the past month have 
T brought prominently into notice 
a principle concerning which it is not 
too much to say that, up to the 10th 
of April last, few persons not imme- 
diately pledged to its support enter- 
tained any distinct idea. If you 
asked my Lord Verisoft or the Duke 
of Bidborough what he supposed 
Chartism to be, he would stare in 
se face and reply that really he 

ad never given the subject athought. 
Put the same question to any of our 
younger and busier nobles, and he 
would express his extreme regret 
that such a wild project had ever 
been started, because nothing was so 
likely to impede him in his efforts to 
better the condition of the labouring 
classes. Vary your question a little, 
and beg the London tradesman to 
inform you on the subject of a 
Chartist, his position and wishes, 
and you would be told that he was a 


vagabond, who loved to attend pub- 
lic mectings in Trafalgar Square, and 
to get drunk and break windows 
when the farce was ended. J The 
manufacturer, to be sure, knows more 
about the class, and takes of them a 


fairer estimate. He has over and 
over again met Chartism face to face, 
and is aware that of the persons 
whom he employs four-fifths profess 
to believe in it. Perhaps he has 
some lurking consciousness too, that 
in his next great struggle with the 
aristocracy he may have to call in 
the aid of this new political influence, 
and therefore, although if he reason 
upon it he must regard it with much 
dread, yet in the meantime he cannot 
help treating it with a sort of respect. 

As for the Chartists themselves, he 
has a divided opinion regarding them. 
A good Chartist — one who has not 
forgotten that he desires to be a citizen, 
—who believes that he has certain 
rights, and who wishes to advance 
peaceably and lawfully to their at- 
tainment—such a man he respects, 
because he knows his value. He 
finds in him a good workman in 
ordinary times, and a fast friend, 
though a sturdy stickler for justice, 


in bad times, or during a strike. A 
bad Chartist—one who is insolent, 
turbulent, and discontented by na- 
ture, and a leveller on principle— 
he finds from experience to be the 
worst class of man he has to deal 
with. With such a man he can 
have no relations, nosympathy. He 
employs him as a matter of justice, 
but he dreads his evil influence, and 
not the least because he is a fre- 
quenter of the gin-shop. 

A newspaper reporter’s idea of a 
Chartist is, that every pickpocket, 
and every drunken man, who is 
taken up immediately before or after 
a public meeting of the working 
classes, is a Chartist, and he puts it 
in his paper accordingly. 

A newspaper editor knows nothing 
of Chartism, because he has to deal 
with the actual and not with the 
abstract. As the Historian of the 
Day, he is compelled to know some- 
thing about Chartists; but as he 
believes them to bea class of persons 
who cannot afford to pay fivepence 
for a newspaper, he either affects 
contempt for them, or abuses them 
heartily for the amusement of those 
who can. 

If you put the question, What is 
Chartism? toa French journalist, or 
a German republican, you will get a 
view of it altogether different from 
any of the foregoing. Penetrated 
to saturation with democratic feel- 
ing, such persons ascribe to the work- 
ing classes of England the same senti- 
ments which possess themselves. 

They, therefore, look upon the 
Charter as the new code of English 
liberty ; and not understanding the 
English practice of slow and steady 
progress, they imagine that this new 
order of things has only to be an- 
nounced in order to be adopted. 
For this reason, they cannot under- 
stand why there was not a complete 
revolution in England early in the 
last month. They expected that 
there would be an universal rising 
of the working millions against those 
whom they would term their ty. 
rants; and they look upon the 
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English Chartists as a set of spirit- 
less fellows for not having put their 
tyrants down. 

Lastly, let us put the question to 
three political classes. 

What says the Radical? Just at 
present very little, because he is 
anxious to-be regarded as ‘ respect- 
able,’ and is mortally afraid of being 
identified with vagabonds, pick- 

ckets, or armed breakers of the 

aw. A few years ago he was not so 

squeamish. He has forgotten, in 
sundry recent alliances with the 
commercial aristocracy, that he, too, 
ten years ago, was a Chartist—nay, 
that he was one of those who actu- 
ally originated the movement. 

A Tory has a natural respect for 
a Chartist. A Tory admires straight- 
forwardness—he likes to know with 
what he has to deal. The Chartist, 
thus far, meets him face to face, and 
with more feelings of respect than he 
entertains for Whigs or Radicals. 
The Tory, too, remembers the old 
bonds of affection between the gentry 
and the labouring classes, and that the 
first seeds of disunion were sown by 
Whigs and other sham friends of 
the people, who desired the strong 
arm of the masses for the purpose of 
intimidating their rivals. The Tory 
understands Chartism, and is prepared 
to grapple with it on its merits. For 
Chartists he feels a certain degree of 
political kindliness, for he remembers 
that in many a contest between Tories 
and Whigs, or Tories and Radicals, 
the Chartist electors have ranged on 
his side, preferring a manly enemy 
to a false friend. 

Weare almost afraid to interpret 
the feelings of the Whigs on this 
subject. They have mercilessly 
abandoned their own illegitimate off- 
spring. Never were men more de- 
luded than the working classes were 
deluded by the Whig leaders during 
the Reform agitation. Their disap- 
pointment, and consequent exaspera- 
tion, gave birth to those preposterous 
political demands which are em- 
bodied in the ‘People’s Charter.’ 
The Whigs avert their faces from 
the monster they have thus evoked, 
which is naturally, we are inclined to 
believe, a mild, well-meaning mon- 
ster, not at all disposed needlessly to 
put forth brute strength. But its 
unnatural parents have pursued to- 
wards it a course which is the refine- 
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ment of cruelty. They have stung 
it to exasperation by neglect, un- 
kindness, and calumny, that it might 
break out into some acts of violence, 
and so they might have an excuse 
for crushing it. Because, some 
eighteen years ago, the Whigs, in 
order to seize upon the government, 
made promises and held out hopes to 
the working classes which they knew 
could not be fulfilled, they are now 
obliged to plunge still deeper into 
political crime in order to cover them- 
selves. Purposely confounding the 
honest and peaceable advocates of 
what is called the ‘ People’s Charter’ 
with some silly demagogues on the 
one hand, and the thieves and vaga- 
bonds of the metropolis on the other, 
they hope that in the general panic 
the public will confound them also. 
The Duke of Wellington and the 
200,000 special conatiilas have been 
their tools on the occasion. They 
nobly aided in the preservation of 
order ; but because on that occasion 
the Whig Government did their duty 
as the High Police of the empire, 
that is no reason why they should 
be allowed to escape the consequences 
of their former misdeeds. It is per- 
fectly natural, however, that the 
Whigs should hate the Chartists with 
an excessive hatred. 

It was natural that the events of 
the last few weeks should have in- 
duced a strong curiosity in many 
quarters regarding the principle and 
its advocates, which succeeded, at 
least for one day, in throwing the 
mighty heart of London into a fever. 
And not being less anxious than our 
neighbours to see through the re- 
sults, we set ourselves in earnest to 
prosecute inquiries, of which we now 
propose to give an account. 

iIt seems, then, from the best in- 
formation we can procure, that the 
‘ People’s Charter’ originated with a 
society called The London Working 
Men's Association, which was esta- 
blished in June 1836. The —- 
of this Association are set forth in 
an address published at the time, and 
made its appeal to the fellow- 
labourers’ of the writerin the pur- 
suit of knowledge and libekty.’ After 
expressing their desire to make the 
principles of democracy as respect- 
able in practice as they are just in 
theory, by excluding the drunken 
and immoral from their ranks, they 
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go on to say, that when they con- 
tend for an equality of political 
rights, it is not in order to lop off an 
unjust tax or useless pension, or to 

t a transfer of wealth, power, or 
influence, for a party; but to be 
able to probe the social evils of the 
country to their source, and to apply 
effective remedies to prevent, instead 
of unjust laws to punish. They urge 
the avoidance, by every possible 
means, of holding meetings at public- 
houses, in the belief that habits and 
associations are too often formed at 
these places which mar the domestic 
happiness and destroy the political 
usefulness of millions. They recom- 
mend the people to meet at each other’s 
houses—they urge punctuality in 
their attendance, as best contributing 
to union and improvement; and, as 
an essential requisite, the seeking to 
obtain a select library of books, 
choosing those first which would 
best inform them of their political 
and social rights. ‘They suggest 
that, as far as their means will enable 
them, study should be blended with 
recreation ; and that they should in- 
dulge in any rational amusement 
(unassociated with the means of in- 
toxication) calculated to soothe their 
anxieties and alleviate their toils. 

The fairer portion of creation, it 
seems, are not to be excluded from 
this care. The working men go on 
to say, that they know not of any 
means more efficient to compass their 
object, than to enlist the sympathies 
and quicken the intellects of their 
wives and children to a knowledge 
of their rights and duties ; for as, in 
the absence of knowledge, they are 
the most formidable obstacles to a 
man’s patriotic exertions, so, when 
imbued with it, they will prove his 
first auxiliaries. They recommend 
the political and moral instruction 
of wives and children, and their 
participation in the pleasures as 
well as in the cares of their posi- 
tion. They believe, that thus in- 
structed, their wives will spurn, in- 
stead of prompting them to accept a 
base election bribe ; that their sons will 
scorn to wear the livery of tyrants; 
and that their daughters will be 
doubly fortified against the thousand 
ills to which the children of poverty 
are exposed. 

This Association was the parent of 
many similar associations throughout 
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the country, the object of all of 
them avowedly being to educate the 
working classes in a correct know- 
ledge of their position and rights; 
while, by the same process, they 
should be prepared for the exercise 
of political privileges should they, at 
some future period, be able to satisfy 
their fellow-countrymen of their fit- 
ness to exercise them. If intentions 
could guarantee acts, or the present 
control the future, there would be no 
good ground of objection to the great 
majority of schemes for the improve- 
ment or regeneration of mankind, 
because it is very seldom that such 

lans are not originated by a very 

igh order of motives. In this point 
of view nothing could be more legi- 
timate than the Working Men’s As- 
sociation, considered as a basis for 
future movements. The number of 
similar societies formed in different 
parts of the kingdom extended to 
several hundreds. 

But to come to the Charter itself. 
The first step towards the conception 
and production of this document was 
taken on the 28th of February, 1837. 
A public meeting was called on that 
day at the Crown and Anchor in the 
Strand, where a petition was agreed to, 
which was signed by three thousand 
persons. This petition was drawn 
up by Mr. William Lovett. It 
set forth the defects of the exist- 
ing representative system, according 
to the notions of the petitioners. It 
complained that property, and not 
numbers, should be the basis of the 
representation ; that while the whole 
= of Great Britain and 

reland was at that time about 
24,000,000, the males above twenty- 
one being 6,000,000, the number of 
registered electors was only 800,000. 
They further complained that 331 
members, being a majority of the 
House of Commons, were returned 
by 151,492 registered electors, which 
was in the proportion of one elector 
to every 40 male adults. ‘The peti- 
tioners further analyse the repre- 
sentation, and say, that 15 members 
of the House are returned by less 
than 200 electors each, 55 by less 
than 300, 99 by less than 400, 121 
by less than 500, 159 by less than 
600, 196 by less than 700, 214 by 
less than 800, 240 by less than 
900, and 256 by less than 1000; 
many of these small constituencies 
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being divided between two members. 
The petitioners went on to complain 
that, in the House of Commons 
there were 205 persons immediately 
or remotely related to peers of the 
realm; that the House contained 1 
marquis, 7 earls, 19 viscounts, 32 
lords, 25 right honourables, 52 hon- 
ourables, 63 baronets, 13 knights, 3 
admirals, 7 lord-lieutenants of coun- 
ties, 42 deputy or vice-lieutenants, 1 
general, 5 lieutenant-generals, 9 ma- 
jor-generals, 32 colonels, 33 lieuten- 
ant-colonels, 16 majors, 49 captains 
in army and navy, 10 lieutenants, 
2 cornets, 58 barristers, 3 solicitors, 
40 bankers, 33 East India proprie- 
tors, 52 placemen, and 114 patrons 
of 274 church livings; that out of 
the whole House of Commons there 
were only 34 members who called 
themselves Radicals, of whom, the 
petitioners said, it was questionable 
whether 10 could be found who were 
truly the representatives of the wants 
and wishes of the producing classes. 

One pennyworth of bread alone 
to all this sack ! 

The petitioners proposed, as a re- 
medy for these alleged evils, Equal 
Representation by Electoral Districts, 
Universal Suffrage, Annual Parlia- 
ments, No Property Qualification, 
Vote by Ballot, and Payment of 
Members. 

This was the germ of the ‘ Peo- 
ple’s Charter.’ 

Mr. Roebuck had been selected to 
present this petition to parliament ; 
and, by his advice, a meeting was 
called by the Working Men’s Asso- 
ciation at the British Coffee-House, 
in Cockspur Street, in, we think, 
the June following. To this meeting 
were invited all those members of 
parliament who were supposed to be 
favourable to Universal Suffrage. 
At this meeting there attended Mr. 
O'Connell, M.P., Mr. Hume, M.P., 
Mr. Hindley, M.P., Dr. Bowring, 
M.P., Lieutenant-colonel Thompson, 
M.P., Mr. Sharman Crawford, M.P., 
and Mr. Leader, M.P. 

The originators of this meeting de- 
clared, that they were the more in- 
clined to take some practical step in fa- 
vour of Radicalism, from the frequent 
disappointments the cause had experi- 
enced. They had heard, they said, elo- 
quent effusions in favour of political 
equality, from the hustings and the 
senate-house, suddenly change into 
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prudent reasonings on property pri- 
vileges, at the winning smile of the 
minister. They had seen bright pa- 
triotic promises of the future, de- 
picted in language which had left 
impressions more lasting than the 
perfidy or apostasy of the writers. 
They had seen one zealous Reformer 
after another desert them as his 
party was triumphant, or his inte- 
rests served. They had perceived the 
tone of those whom they had held as 
champions of the cause of liberty, 
lowered to the accommodation of sel- 
fish electors, or restrained by the 
slavish fear of losing their seats, 
They therefore resolved to test the 
sincerity of the remainder, by pro- 
posing that something should be 
done in favour of those principles 
which they professed to admire. 
From all this it is evident that the 
working men knew the slippery per- 
sons with whom they had to deal. 
This non-juring test appears to 
have been applied with success ; for, 
after two nights’ discussion, resolu- 
tions were agreed to, which those 
members of parliament signed, and 
which were afterwards signed by 
Mr. Wakley, Mr. J. Feilden, and Mr. 
D. W. Harvey, pledging them to 
bring in and support a bill for Uni- 
versal Suffrage, and the other points 
contended for by the people. By 
another resolution it was ordered 
that such bill should be drawn up 
by Messrs. O'Connell, Roebuck, 
Leader, Hindley, Thompson, and 
Crawford, members of parliament, 
and by Messrs. Lovett, Hetherington, 
Cleave, Watson, Moore, and Vin- 
cent, working men. After consider- 
able delay, arising from the death of 
William LV., the dissolution of par- 
liament, the engagements of Mr. Roe- 
buck, and other causes, the bill was 
ultimately prepared. We have looked 
it over with some care. It is quite 
as workmanlike a production as any 
act of parliament. If the Thesigers 
and the Jervises, the Romillys and 
the Wortleys, with their ‘ devil’ 
satellites, had been employed to 
make a simple proposition unintelli- 
gible to nine out of ten of those who 
are to be bound by the law, and to 
complicate all the details so as to 
make them extremely useful for the 
purposes of the legal profession, they 
could not have succeeded more effec- 
tually than the framers of this ambi- 
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tious piece of prospective legislation. 
However, it is a very respectable 
production, that is to say, as com- 
pared with other legislative formule. 

So much for the solemn inaugur- 
ation of this singular movement. In 
reference to the popular notions of 
Chartism and the Chartists, we have 
made the most diligent search in con- 
temporary records, and we do not 
find that, on their return to their 
several homes from the British Ho- 
tel, in Cockspur Street, any of the 
Chartists there assembled, either 
Messrs. O'Connell, Hume, Hindley, 
Bowring, Thompson, Crawford, and 
Leader, members of parliament, or 
Messrs. Lovett, Hetherington, Cleave, 
Watson, Moore, and Vincent, work- 
ing men, amused themselves by pick- 
ing the pockets of the passers-by, or 
breaking the windows of the trades- 
men’s shops or clubs at the West 
End. 

The proceedings of the early 
Chartists seem to have been methodi- 
calenough. As soon as the outline 
of the bill was completed, copies were 
sent to the different Working Men’s 
Associations and Radical Associations 
throughout the country. By them 
many suggestions were made, some 
of which were adopted; and the 
whole was accepted as a kind of 
rallying point for the different Radi- 
cals of all shades of opinion. Among 
others, the Birmingham Political 
Union, which had hitherto advocated 
household suffrage, declared for 
universal suffrage. These men of 
Birmingham form a distinct class, 
supporting the Chartists but not 
identified with them. They are very 
numerous, but their practical useful- 
ness is much impaired in consequence 
of their being imbued with those 
notions on the currency which Mr, 
Attwood has spent his life in pro- 
mulgating. 

It was very natural that the work- 
ing’ classes should eagerly seize on 
the Charter. A more seductive pro- 
position could not well be made to 
them. It was accepted by them at 
large public meetings, among others, 
at a meeting of two hundred thou- 
sand Radicals at Holloway Head, 
near Birmingham, Mr. Attwood, 
M.P. in the chair. There was also a 
great meeting at Aberdeen, and 
another at Glasgow. Similar meet- 
mags were held in different parts of 
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the country. The first public meet- 
ing held in London in favour of the 
Charter took place in Palace Yard. 
It was convened by a requisition of 
electors of Westminster, and the 
high - bailiff of Westminster was in 
the chair. From this meeting may 
be dated the commencement of a 
great schism between two sections of 
the Chartists. The first movers 
were unquestionably men who de- 
sired to carry their object, however 
extreme in itself, by peaceful and 
constitutional means. ‘They took 
effectual steps to impress these views 
on their followers and on the pub- 
lic, and it may reasonably be ex- 
pected, that had the cause of the 
people in this respect been advo- 
cated from the first in the same 
spirit, it would have made much 
greater progress with the rest of the 
community. Mr. Feargus O'Connor, 
the present M.P. for Nottingham, is 
the person upon whom the blame 
of interrupting this process is prin- 
cipally cast. O'Connell dreaded al- 
lowing him to remain in the Re- 
peal camp, from fear lest he should 
incite the Irish to violence. Mr. 
O'Connor had previously attracted 
great attention in the North of 
England by his agitation against the 
New Poor Law, in connexion with 
a clerical firebrand of the name of 
Stephens. He attended at this meet- 
ing, and the result was to materially 
alter the peaceful character pro- 
jected for the demonstration by its 
originators. From this time the two 
sections of Chartists were ranged 
under opposite banners— the one 
claiming to be moral-force Chartists, 
and the other too often fully bear- 
ing out the character ascribed to 
them of being the advocates of 
physical force. Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor has of late professed a great 
admiration of the more peaceful 
mode of proceeding ; but his tactics 
in this respect too much resemble 
those of O'Connell, who talked ina 
way calculated to excite the people 
at the very moment he was pro- 
fessing the utmost admiration of the 
law. 

If Chartism be a subject deserving 
attention, then this question between 
moral and physical force is the most 
interesting part of it. We have 
already explained the avowed mo- 
tives of the moral-force Chartists— 
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their desire to educate themselves 
and each other in political know- 
ledge,—and to obtain the franchise 
by the legitimate influence of argu- 
ment, and by appeals to the justice 
of their fellow-countrymen. The 
most influential and praiseworthy of 
these moral-force Chartistsis William 
Lovett, a cabinet-maker, and now, 
we believe, publisher of Howitt's 
Journal. His views as to the mode 
to be adopted by the working classes 
in advocating their claims are so 
moderate as to have obtained for 
him much respect, not merely among 
working men, but also among the 
leaders of opinion in this country. 
He has discountenanced, from the 
first, every incentive to violence, and 
as the working men have generally 
discovered that his advice was good, 
he has much influence over a large 
portion of them. 

The reputed leader of the ‘ phy- 
sical-force’ Chartists is Mr. Feargus 
O'Connor, who, however, it is just to 
say, repudiates the connexion. But 
we have looked carefully through 
the speeches and writings of that 
honourable gentleman during some 
years, and the result is to convince 
us that he has been playing fast and 
loose with the ‘physical force’ prin- 
ciple of agitation, and that, whenever 
there was any real danger of his 
being compromised by his violent 
language, he has dexterously thrown 
cold water on his own incendiarism. 
The best proof that he is disposed to 
go even greater lengths than Sir John 

Lobhouse and other members of the 
present Whig Government were in 
1831, is, that the other sections of 
Chartists have, from time to time, 
protested against his violence. But, 
on the other hand, it is but just 
to say, that he does his utmost 
faithfully to serve the cause of aris- 
tocratic government, and the main- 
tenance of the electoral status quo, by 
sowing the seeds of discord amongst 
the Chartists, and effectually pre- 
venting a general union amongst 
them for legitimate agitation. 

In an article in this Magazine some 
few months ago, in which more than 
justice was done to Mr. O'Connor, it 
was observed that he had ‘adopted’ 
the principle of peaceful agitation 
from Mr. O'Connell. That was, 
perhaps, the best term to use in 
describing his course. His language 
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to the famished multitudes in the 
north, ten years ago, was very dif- 
ferent from that which he now uses 
in the House of Commons. He then, 
in fact, took up the incendiary torch 
which had been flung aside by some 
members of the present Whig cabinet, 
who thought, after firing the country, 
to have quenched it. But a shrewd 
demagogue, like Mr. O’Connor, could 
not fail to see the weight of so illus- 
trious an example; and accordingly 
his speeches in agitating for the 
Charter were a loud echo of those 
made in 1831 by certain lordly and 
learned agitators. Mr. O'Connor, 
now the professed admirer of moral 
force, no sooner observed the peace- 
ful efforts of the working classes, than 
he denounced them as ‘moral force 
humbugs,’ and he ee exempli- 
fied his own views. Talking to a 
meeting at Rochdale, he is reported 
to have said, ‘he did not intend to 
spend another six years, or even one 
year, before he obtained for the people 
their just rights. The black slaves 
would have their emancipation on 
the Ist of August, 1838, and he 
meant to have the manumission of 
the white slaves on the 29th of Sep- 
tember. Ifthe Whigs did not con- 
cede the liberty of the people on the 
29th, the people would take it by 
force on the 30th.’ And then he 
went on, according to the report, to 
say, ‘ They would Reve their Michael- 
mas goose on the 29th, and on the 
30th their opponents should have 
the gander. He had preached peace, 
but was prepared for war. One of 
those torches (pointing to one near 
at hand) was worth a thousand 
speeches. It spoke a language so 
intelligible that no one could mis- 
understand it. Those who were not 
within the hearing of his voice would 
comprehend the meaning of that 
silent monitor.’ Again, in February 
1839, speaking at White Conduit 
House, he said, ‘ They would have, 
they must have, universal suffrage; 
and he had sworn himself, that he 
would have it or die in the attempt. 
They would have freedom though 
they should fight for it.’ Again, 
Mr. O'Connor asked the meeting 
* What they would do ifthe Chartist 
Convention were arrested?’ Many 
of those present shouted, ‘ We would 
rise.’ Mr. O'Connor said ‘He was 
hard of hearing, and wished they 
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would repeat it,’ whereupon many 
vyociferated, ‘ We'd rise! we'd fight!’ 
On another occasion, in May, 1839, 
he said, at Manchester, ‘Did they 
think he was going to counsel the 
people with pikes, and pistols with- 
out barrels, and guns without locks, 
to unfold their naked breasts to an 
armed soldiery? No, when the 
people made their attack, it would 
be upon property.’ In the previous 
month he had’ said at Birmingham, 
‘If in the prosecution of the attain- 
ment of your just rights one single 
shot should be fired upon you, I 
would not give twopence for all the 

roperty within twenty miles of 
Birmin ham.’ 

This language offers a striking con- 
trast to the paternal admonitions ad- 
dressed by Mr. Feargus O'Connor to 
his ‘children,’ under the influence of 
the 200,000 special constables and 
the well-disposed military prepara- 
tions of the Duke of Wellington. 

The ‘ moral-force’ Chartists charge 
upon the ‘physical-force’ Chartists 
the riots at Birmingham and Frost's 
insurrection in Monmouth. It is, of 
course, impossible to say how far the 
infatuated persons, who on those 
occasions outraged the law, were in- 
fluenced by such language as that 
we have quoted. But most rational 
men would hold the advocates of 
violence responsible for at least a 
part of the mischief. What seems 
toannoy the ‘ moral-force’ Chartists 
most is, that their disciples have 
been the sufferers whilst the other 
party have done the wrong. For 
instance, the ‘moral-force’ Chartists 
considered that the police had vio- 
lated the law in preventing a meet- 
ing of the people in the Bull-ring at 
Birmingham, and a declaration to 
that effect was drawn up and signed 
by their secretary and leader, the 
Mr. Lovett of whom we have spoken. 
Upon this, the law pounces upon 
Mr. Lovett, prosecutes him, and im- 
prisons him for a year in Warwick 
gaol. This is the way of the world. 
Whatever may be our opinion of the 
Political value of the Charter, we 
must at least draw a line between 
those who put forward their opinions 
moderately, and those who would 
use violence. It did seem rather 
hard, that the consistent advocate 
of peaceful agitation should be the 
victim of the preachers of violence. 
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Upon this imprisonment of Mr. 
Lovett we have a word or two to 
say. The subject has been thoroughly 
discussed in parliament, and we be- 
lieve that most men, who were 
not blinded by political passion, 
considered the treatment of Mr. 
Lovett and his fellow-prisoner, Mr. 
Collins (a tradesman at Birming- 
ham, whose offence consisted alone 
in having taken the seditious docu- 
ment, signed by Lovett, to the 
printer), a piece of systematic and 
cowardly tyranny under the forms 
of the ek We have referred to 
the petition presented by these per- 
sons to parliament, the allegations of 
which were not denied. It appears 
that they were compelled to suffer, 
under the gaol regulations, the diet 
and discipline of felons. It appears 
that they were stripped, to be ex- 
amined like felons; that their hair 
was cropped; that they were com- 
pelled to associate with the lowest 
felons; that they were refused the 
means of ablution, except in a small 
tank with several felons; and that 
their diet was of the most inferior 
description. The sudden change 
from that to which they had been 
accustomed was such, that they 
were obliged to be removed to 
the hospital. The only food con- 
taining any animal matter was soup, 
which was administered twice a-week. 
This soup was served in a wooden 
tub, to be eaten with a wooden 
spoon; and both the soup itself and 
the manner of serving it were so 
filthy, that, half-starved as they were, 
their stomachs revolted at it. The 
were confined in a cell with a bric 
floor, and were not allowed any co- 
vering for their feet except their 
stockings; yet they were confined in 
this cell, without fire or candle, 
during the greater part of every 
twenty-four hours. All their money 
was taken away, and no food 
or beverage of any kind was al- 
lowed to be brought to them ; 
and they were not suffered to be 
visited, except by one person for one 
hour, in the presence of a turnkey, 
once in a quarter of a year. They 
were not allowed to write or receive 
any letter, nor to have any books, 
except those the chaplain permitted. 
Even when they were allowed a fire 
during certain hours in the day, it 
was in a cell where John Collins 
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and William Lovett were compelled 
to sleep together in the same narrow 
bed—the second bed being occupied 
by a convict. Their diet, for six 
months, consisted of one pound and 
three quarters of good bread, one 
pound of bad potatoes, tea twice a- 
day, salt, and water. Repeated ap- 
plications were made to the Home 
Secretary (who happened, by chance, 
not to be that member of the Whig 
cabinet who recommended 100,000 
men from Birmingham to march up 
to London and overawe the legis- 
lature on the Reform question), but 
no attention was paid. At last, how- 
ever, the magistrates, who were the 
inferior agents, or tools, so to speak, 
in this petty tyranny, were forced to 
admit that they had the discretion 
to put these two political offenders 
on the debtors’ side of the gaol, but 
that they did not choose to exercise 
that discretion. What they refused 
to justice and common humanity 
was granted at last by their fears. 
One of these prisoners discovered 
that there had been, for a long time, 
some mismanagement, by which, in 
the soup served out to the prisoners, 
there was not more than half the 
This 


regulation allowance of meat. 
discovery operated magically, the 
visiting magistrates had before, in 
the discharge of their duty to the 
country, subjected these prisoners 
for a political offence to the discipline 


of convicts. All appeals had been 
made in vain ; but nosooner was a rod, 
framed of their own neglect, held in 
terrorem over them, than they took 
a new view of their public duty, and 
did not consider that they were doing 
wrong in treating these prisoners as 
their good moral character entitled 
them to be treated. 

We are not Chartists. We need 
scarcely say that we are not Anar- 
chists or Revolutionists. We think, 
with Mr. Macaulay, that an unlimited 
extension of the suffrage, in the pre- 
sent state of society, would defeat the 
ends of civilisation. Therefore we 
have no sympathy for the objects for 
which this Mr. Lovett and his fellow 
prisoner, Mr. Collins, had been peace- 
ably contending. But we are Eng- 
lishmen ; and, as Englishmen, we hate 
tyranny in every shape and under 
every disguise. We are too much 
ruled by the spirit of the bourgeoisie. 
We are not as our ancestors were. 
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We look not as they did at the ab- 
stract right, but only at the expedi- 
ency. We have no sympathy, in 
politics, for any thing that is not ‘ re- 
spectable.’ We are no longer ani- 
mated by that austere love of justice 
which gained us our political freedom. 
Our unequal taxation, our class le- 
gislation, our unnatural distinctions 
of rank, all attest this. Nations, with 
one accord, have discarded sanguinary 
punishments for political offences, 
The stake and fagot, the scaffold 
and the guillotine, have alike dis- 
appeared. The refinement of our 
race enables us to adopt milder forms 
of punishment. But although the 
form may be more mild, the spirit 
may be the same. Jack Cade might 
have been condemned to lose his head, 
or to be hung, drawn, and quartered; 
that would have been in accordance 
with the spirit of those times. Think 
you, that by substituting for a san- 
guinary punishment the series of low 
tortures we have described, that you 
have made any adyance in the di- 
rection of clemency or of justice? 
Not at all; if the persons subjected 
to such indignities have become, by 
their education and the refinement 
of their moral feelings, so sensitive 
that they feel such indignities more 
acutely than more appalling punish- 
ments. We should be glad to see 
this indirect and cowardly mode of 
punishing opinion discontinued, now 
that the universal voice of mankind 
has pronounced that opinion shall 
not be punished at all. If youdare not 
sentence a man to moral torture ina 
court of justice, why be so mean as 
to inflict it upon him in the guise of 
prison regulations? It may be a 
capital joke for Under-secretaries of 
State, or bigoted country gentlemen, 
thus to make the law, in spite of it- 
self,a means of gratifying their short- 
sighted passions, But it is not for 
such purposes that the law is made; 
and, for our own parts, we would 
rather see a hundred demagogues 
escape punishment, than that such a 
stain should be cast on the majesty 
of English constitutional law as this 
petty revenge of Warwickshire ma- 
gistrates for their Birmingham panic. 

The best rebuke was given by 
these prisoners themselves, who oc- 
cupied the time, which most men 
would have spent in bitter revilings 
of their petty tyrants, in inditing & 
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small book entitled Chartism, written 
in a very noble spirit of forbearance, 
of kindliness towards all classes, and 
containing a well-organised scheme 
for the education and improvement 
of the people, socially and politically. 
As a mere literary production it is 
interesting, but it becomes more so 
when we contrast the almost philo- 
sophical calmness of its tone with 
the painful circumstances under 
which it was written. 

The Morning Chronicle, speaking 
of this little book, says—‘The fact 
of such a work as that having been 
concocted in gaol is a severe rebuke 
on wrongheadedness, to call it by no 
stronger term, that visits political 
offences with vexatious restrictions 
and torturing aggravations of the 
judicial sentence of simple imprison- 
ment. May the plans, statements, 
and sentiments of this work meet 
with the attention they merit from 
legislators and statesmen.’ 

Ultimately, after many unsuccess- 
ful attempts, the ‘ moral-force’ Char- 
tists, under the guidance of Mr. 
Lovett, carried out their views as 
to the formation of a mutual in- 
struction society. These attempts 
seldom realise the expectations of 
their founders; and the National 
Hall, in Holborn, is certainly not a 
very strong lever for revolutionis- 
ing society. But the intention is 

; and, as far as we have 

n able to learn, the different 
classes for instruction, the library, 
reading-rooms, lectures, &e. &c., 
which go to complete the plan, are 
well conducted. Looking over the 
list of subscribers for this association, 
we find, amongst a host of others, 
the following names and sums:— 
Lord Brougham, 10/.; Mr. Leader, 
M.P., 50/.; Mr. Travers, 10/.; Mr. 
W. H. Ashurst, 12.; Mr. Hume, M.P., 
5i.; Mr. Elphinstone, M.P., 5/.; Mr. 

J.S. Mill, 52; Mr. P. A. Taylor, 52.; 
Dr. Bowring, 1/.; Mr. T. 8. Dun- 
combe, M.P., 10/.; Mr. Warburton, 
M.P., 251.; Mr. P. Williams, M.P., 
1l.; Mr. H. B. Fearon, 5l.; Mr. John 
Marshall, M.P., 10/.; General Evans, 
5l.; Dr. Southwood Smith, 12.; Mr. 
B. Wood, M.P., 10/.; Sir John East- 
hope, 10/.; the Earl of Radnor, 252.; 
Mr. Swynfen Jervis, 5/.; Mr. Gilbert 
Pouncey, 5/.; Mr. George Grote, 107. ; 
Mr. Rigby Wason, M.P., 5/.; Mr. 
Sharman Crawford, M.P., 10/.; Ge- 
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neral Johnson, M.P., 1l.; Mr. W. 
Collins, M.P., 11.; Sir F. Burdett, 
M.P., 5i.; Sir M. Wood, M.P., 101.; 
Mr. Milner Gibson, M.P., 5/.; Mr. 
O.Cave, M.P., 5/.; Mr. C. P. Villiers, 
M.P., 5l.; Mr. Wynne Ellis, M.P., 
101.; Mr. Wakley, M.P., 5/.; Mr. 
Hawes, M.P., 3/. 3s.; Mr. Prescott, 
the banker, 5/.; Mr. Charles Buller, 
M.P., 2i. 

Why do we parade these names 
and sums, after the fashion of cha- 
rity dinners? Because we are so 
absorbed by the spirit of the dour- 
gevisie, that we will entertain no 
cause that is not what we call ‘ re- 
spectable.’ Philanthropic Browns 
and Smiths may preach and practise 
in vain, however excellent their ob- 
jects or their faith; but get a lord to 

ead them, or, failing a lord (which 
is the true talisman), a few M.P.’s, 
or even a baronet, and that to which 
England has turned a deaf ear for 
half a century will be immediately 
included in the list of reputable 
objects. 

Into all the vicissitudes of the 
history of the people’s petition, or 
Charter, as it is called, we do not 
think it necessary to enter. We have 
indicated enough to shew that there 
are two classes of Chartists — one 
class acknowledging all the duties of 
citizens, and professing an inviolable 
respect for the law; the other class 
composed of more bold and violent 
men—possibly of more ignorant men 
—led on by a crafty and unscrupu- 
lous demagogue, who, as fast as the 
moderate, or, if we may so call them, 
constitutional Chartists, make pro- 
gress in their plans, stirs up the old 
seditious leaven, parades a modern 
Jack Cadeism through the land, and 
only preaches peace at the moment 
when the offended law is about to 
punish. From time to time the 
‘Charter’ has been discussed in par- 
liament. The original Chartist ‘ Six’ 
of the British Coffee-house evidently 
felt that they had gone too far; yet 
they could not escape from the 
working man’s test. But their ardour 
very soon cooled. After years of 
apathy, they seem to have developed 
into the ‘ Fifty, who, according to 
recent statements, are to form and 

to carry another agitation, on the 
model of the Anti-Corn-law League. 
During the abeyance of these the 
parliamentary Chartists, it was rare 
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to find a man who had moral courage 
enough to bring forward the ques- 
tion. The violent speeches of O’Con- 
nor, the insurrection in Wales, the 
riots in Birmingham and in other 
places, the disgraceful system by 
which the ‘ physical-force’ Chartists 
interfered, after the fashion of the 
dog in the manger, to prevent dis- 
cussion at all public meetings,—these 
things had covered the whole cause 
with such disgrace in the eyes of 
respectability - hunters, that one is 
not surprised that it ceased at least 
to have any influential advocates. 

At length the Chartists caught 
an M.P. It is true he was not 
exactly the best they could have had ; 
neitherthe most rational, nor the most 
weighty in the House of Commons. 
Moreover, he was generally supposed 
to be somewhat crazy upon one par- 
ticular subject—the Currency ; but, 
on the other hand, he had enor- 
mous influence with the men of 
Birmingham. Upon the whole, it 
is not surprising that Mr. Thomas 
Attwood, when he presented the 
National Petition in 1839, should not 
have much advanced the cause of 
his clients. 

Before three years had elapsed the 
Chartists had caught another M.P., 
a much more valuable acquisition 
than the former. We do not like 
comparisons of individuals, but it 
certainly is a remarkable coinci- 
dence, that almost all revolutionary 
movements have been headed, at the 
turning point from insignificance to 
importance, by some alienated mem- 
ber of the aristocracy. ‘Tom’ Dun- 
combe, as he is familiarly called in 
the political lower empire, is no 
doubt a capital fellow, a ready, 
clever, and unscrupulous debater, 
and a man of very fascinating man- 
ners. He has had the cup of pleasure 
ever to his lips, yet has stopped 
short of the dregs. After having all 
but exhausted every other source of 
mental excitement, it was no doubt 
fascinating to this man of latent 
talent to take such a position in the 
political arena as would afford him a 
justification for universal and in- 
discriminate attack, without being 
liable to very acrimonious retaliation. 
Mr. Thomas Duncombe, we suspect, 
‘took up’ the ‘ Charter,’ in the first 
instance, as a good political specu- 
lation—a stalking-horse for his am- 
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bition. But as he is thoroughly 
English at heart, and as the good pre- 
dominates in his nature, it is not sur- 
prising that the earnestness which was 
at first a sham should have afterwards 
become a reality, and that he should 
now, with sincerity, espouse a cause 
which he at first adopted partly asa 
political recreation. Mr. Duncombe 
has been most assiduous in his par- 
liamentary advocacy of the * Char- 
ter ;’ but it is not necessary to enter 
into the details, because we do 
not think that up to the present 
time the debates in parliament 
have in the slightest degree ad- 
vanced or retarded the cause of 
the artisans. If the objects of the 
Chartists, or any portion of them, 
are to be gained, it will be by peace- 
ful agitation out of doors, and by an 
union of the sensible and well-con- 
ducted working men with the middle 
classes for the attainment of a com- 
mon object. 

Mr. Feargus O’Connor’s ‘ Land 
Scheme’ seems to us to have no natu- 
ral connexion with Chartism, and we 
therefore pass it over. Equally are 
we convinced that those who connect 
the question of the Currency with 
that of the Charter, are mixing up two 
subjects which cannot be argued toge- 
ther. A paper currency might be 
good for the working man, or it 
might be good for the landed inter- 
est. Both classes believe that it 
would be so. But it would be a sad 
jumble to discuss the three interests 
together. The section of Chartists 
led by Joseph Sturge is of much 
more importance. Nominally, their 
claim is for ‘Complete Suffrage.’ 
They do not adopt the name of 
Chartists, but their objects are 
nearly the same: and as both the 
‘Moral Force’ Chartists and the 
‘Complete Suffrage’ men are in- 
clined to an union with the middle 
classes for the carrying out of ex- 
tensive reforms, it is not impossible 
that some new designation will be 
adopted that will be common to all. 

There are certain bodies of men in 
this country of so servile a spirit that 
they will follow wherever a rich man 
ora titled man maylead. They would 

rofess Cannibalism if a duke anda 
ord or two set them the example. 
The classes in question do not, we 
will do them the justice to say, class 
Chartism with Cannibalism, but they 
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have a general and vague impression 
that it is but another name for every 
ible offence against life and pro- 
rty. To sustain the emasculate 
intellects of such persons, and for 
this purpose only, it is desirable to 
inform them that, actually, a Duxe, 
not much more than fifty years ago, 
attempted to make something very 
like Chartism the law of the land. 
If, too, these timid politicians are 
not already fortified by being in- 
formed that six actual living M.P.’s 
signed the ‘ Charter’ about ten years 
ago, at the hotel in Cockspur Street, 
it may be as well to add, that some 
of the most brilliant names in our 
history (including an earl) have been 
ranged, in former days, on the same 
side. The Duke we refer to was the 
Duke of Richmond, who, in the year 
1780, introduced a bill to give uni- 
versal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments, resting his case on the axiom 
that he was not proposing any thing 
new, but only restoring an old right 
and practice of the people. 

There is another class of persons 
who do not pin their faith upon 
peers, and make small account even 
of M.P.’s and baronets, but who have 
much reverence for great historical 
names. These persons we would re- 
mind, that in the year 1780 Charles 
James Fox was the chairman of a 
committee of electors of Westmin- 
ster which met to determine on the 
subject of the right of voting. 
Charles James Fox and a col- 
league, Thomas Brand Hollis (a 
good old historical name), recom- 
mended to the electors of West- 
minster the following conditions of 
a perfect electoral system :— 

- Annual Parliaments. 

. Universal Suffrage. 

. Equal Electoral Districts. 

- No Property Qualification. 

. Vote by Ballot. 

. Payment of Members. bs 

Thus Charles James Fox recom- 
mended six ‘points,’ which fifty- 
seven years afterwards were em- 
bodied in a document called the 
‘People’s Charter.’ If Chartists 
are to be charged with the blame of 
every infraction of the law which 
may take —_ at a public assem- 
blage of the working classes who 
meet to devise schemes for esta- 
blishing one or all of those principles, 
how does this react on the memory 
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of Charles James Fox? Surely it is 
as unfair to the working classes to 
cover their reasonable and peaceful 
demands with opprobrium, as it 
would be to cast on the reputation of 
the great Whig statesman the re- 
proach of all the broken heads and 
broken windows of the last few years, 
to say nothing of the follies of the 
200,000 special constables. 

These seditious and unconstitu- 
tional doctrines were not promul- 
gated exclusively either by the pre- 
decessor of the present great Tory 
and Protectionist Duke, or by the 
political father of the Greys and 
the Russells of our day. In times 
when Whigs were not indisposed to 
a little sedition for the advancement 
of their party interests, there was 
formed a certain society called the 
‘Society of Friends of the Peo- 

le.” Its chief members were the 
ate Earl Grey, Mr. T. Erskine, Sir 
James Mackintosh, and noblemen 
and members of parliament enough 
utterly to paralyse the thinking fa- 
culties of the bourgeoisie of London, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and all the 
great towns. This society did not 
openly i quite so far as Charles 
James Fox, but they went quite far 
enough to justify the chief demand 
of the working classes of the present 
day, namely, an almost unlimited 
extension of the suffrage. 

Certainly, persons friendly to the 
working classes must regret that the 
advocacy of Chartism should have 
dropped down first from the hands 
of the Duke of Richmond, Charles 
James Fox, Earl Grey, Mr. Erskine, 
Sir James Mackintosh, into those 
of Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Hume, Col. 
Thompson, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Whit- 
tle Harvey, and Mr. Wakley (not 
such great statesmen as Mr. Fox 
or Earl Grey, but apparently like 
them in their readiness to drop the 
cause of the people as soon as it 
should become necessary for them 
to act), and by and by into the 
guardianship of such a mere dema- 

ogue as Mr. Feargus O'Connor. 

he inauguration of the movement 
by those great men of the past 
century was solemn and imposing 
enough. The final dénowement on 
Monday the 10th of April, 1848, 
was such as must have given pain 
to every sincere lover of constitu- 
tional order. Perhaps, had the 
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originators of the movement, or 
their political descendants, given 
some consistent countenance to it in 
its intermediate stages, England 
might have been spared the spectacle 
which her special constables presented 
to the world. 

Seriously, if the panic which pos- 
sessed the whole country, and excited 
the most extravagant hopes in fo- 
reign enemies but a few weeks ago, 
was really attributable to Chartism, it 
is not possible any longer to evade a 
grave consideration of the question. 
Does the reader know what was really 
the state of London on the 10th of 
April? Panic was universal, in public 
and in private. Every man made his 
house a castle, as far as he could, yet 
trembled for his windows. The 
whole population, well-affected and 
disaffected,—if we except the few 
thousand men who walked peaceably 
through the streets to Kennington 
Common, and so conducted them- 
selves that we have not heard a 
single outrage charged against them, 
—turned out, almost as one man, to 
protect themselves and their wives 
and families against pillage, and pro- 
bably murder. The Duke of Wel- 
lington was alive again, like an old 
war-horse at the sound of the trum- 
pet. Summoned to the Privy Coun- 
cil, he made himself responsible for 
the peace of the metropolis, and 
received a carte blanche from the 
smiling Whigs, who were glad, no 
doubt, to shield themselves by his 
great name from the consequences 
of their own political forgetfulness. 
The Duke made his dispositions 
almost as he would have done foracity 
in astate of siege. So great an alarm 
did his preparations create through- 
out London, that it is impossible to 
doubt that the intending aggressors 
must have shared in it. We will 
venture to guess that, notwithstand- 
ing the valiant speeches of Mr. Cuf- 
fay, they were, in truth, more panic- 
stricken than the 200,000 special 
constables. It is probable that Lon- 
don never before contained such a 
number of troops, certainly not for 
such a purpose. There were,— 

Seven battalions of Foot Guards. 

Three regiments of household ca- 
valry. 

The 12th Lancers. 

The 17th Foot. 

Two battalions of Pensioners. 
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A battalion of Marines at the 
Admiralty. 

Of Artillery there were three bat- 
teries (foot), and two troops of horse; 
the latter in reserve at Blackheath. 

At the Penitentiary, Millbank, for 
the protection of Vauxhall Bridge, 
were the 17th Foot and a battalion of 
Guards. 

At the Tower there were a bat- 
talion and a half of Guards. 

At the Bank, half a battalion. 

At the Mansion House, a squadron 
of the Ist Life Guards. 

At Blackfriars’ Bridge and in the 
insurance offices there was half a 
battalion of Pensioners. 

At Somerset House there were a 
battalion of Guards, a squadron of 
Blues, and two pieces of cannon. 

At Chelsea College, for the pro- 
tection of Battersea Bridge, a bat- 
talion of Out-pensioners. 

There were also large bodies 
of troops stationed in Farringdon 
Street. There were Riflemen placed 
on the tops of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and troops were established in 
Westminster Hall. Nor was Buck- 
ingham Palace forgotten, although 
Field-marshal Prince Albert and the 
Queen had gone out of town. There 
were in the palace three guns and a 
howitzer. 

The care taken of those laborious 
gentlemen, the clerks in the public 
offices, was extraordinary, and shewed 
that the Duke had not altogether for- 
gotten his official connexions ; peaceful 
quill-drivers, whose ordinary occupa- 
tion, during three-fourths of the day, 
was to read the papers and talk of 
the last night’s ball, were to be seen 
with powder-flasks and belts, loaded 
pistols being concealed in their desks. 
The windows of the Treasury and 
other public offices in Downing Street 
were barricaded ; and, as Mr. Ma- 
caulay well observed, the real use of 
blue-books was for the first time 
discovered, when the engineer officer 
begun to pile them up and dispose 
them, with loop-holes between, 
against the sashes. At one or two, if 
not all of these, provisions were laid in 
for three days; and it being feared that 
projectiles of an inflammable charac- 
ter would be used to burn the dif- 
ferent offices, there were detachments 
of Sappers and Miners provided with 
wet blankets to put out the fire. 

The Duke was all the time, from 
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Saturday to Monday, as busy as a 
certain person in the proverb. Dur- 
ing the whole of Monday he was at 
his office in the Horse Geade, but 
not in uniform. A story is told, 
which is highly characteristic of the 
illustrious veteran so excited by this 
last chance of military action. It is 
said that when, at the Privy Council, 
he was asked, ‘ Has your Grace pro- 
tected London Bridge?’ ‘Done two 
hours ago!’ was the curt answer. 
‘And Blackfriars?’ ‘Done two 
hours ago!’ ‘And Waterloo ?’ 
‘Done, too!” And so the interro- 
gator proceeded up the river, the 
Duke answering with similar abrupt- 
ness, and not very patiently, till he 
had been dragged up to Putney 
Bridge. The learned councillor ven- 
tured one step further. ‘ Richmond 
Bridge?’ ‘Richmond Bridge may 
go to the devil!’ said the Duke, 
utterly unable to bear any further 
questioning. 

If these preparations were made 
against Chartists, then the Chartists 
must be too formidabletobe any longer 
put beyond the pale of political dis- 
cussion. If they were not made 
against the Chartists, but against the 
rabble assuming their name, then 
what a potency there must be in 
that single word to stir the people! 
Surely, in either case, it is time to 
cease pooh-poohing this question, to 
ascertain what Chartism is, whether 
it may be entertained, or by what 
means it is to be evaded. 

It is observable that these de- 
mands for extension of the suffrage 
have usually arisen at periods of dis- 
tress. There is much distress at pre- 
sent, but scarcely enough, ifthey stood 
alone, to cause such an excitement of 
the working classes as would justify 
the Duke of a prepara- 
tions. The working classes, however, 
remember a long score of past suffer- 
ings. It is not natural for hungry men 
to reason as coolly as sleek econo- 
mists. They cannot understand that 
the inequalities in men’s condition, 
and the periodical inflictions of ex- 
treme poverty, are not the result of 
the laws, and for this reason, they 
naturally desire to have the making 
of those laws. This is the normal 
condition of Chartism. But, at the 
present time, there are special exter- 
nal causes for increased activity, of 
hope, and intellectual working among 


the masses. The spread of the habit 
of reading makes them acquainted, 
from day to day, with the events of 
the world. They see in France a 
Republic established by the prowess 
of the lower orders, and maintained 
without violence or outrage. They 
see an election of representatives of 
the people conducted in a manner 
more orderly than the elections at 
Nottingham or Wigan, or even in 
London itself, at which the voting is 
on the principle of universal suffrage, 
and where a considerable number of 
the candidates are working men. 
With the practice of universal suf- 
frage on the other side of the At- 
lantic they have long been familiar. 
Both America and France might 
be regarded by them as exceptional 
cases. But if they turn their eyes to 
the rest of Europe, they see two of 
the most despotic monarchies of the 
Continent adopting, nay, even ini- 
tiating, that very principle of repre- 
sentation which forms the basis of 
their own claims. 

Prussia and Austria have, alike, 
accepted universal suffrage as the 
foundation of their new constitutions. 
With such facts before us, can we feel 
astonished that thesober, honest, hard- 
working artisans of this country— 
who, be it remembered, are by their 
birthright as Englishmen free, with 
whom pride is a national virtue, who 
are not anarchists, savages, vaga- 
bonds, or pickpockets, — can we be 
surprised that they, too, think the 
time is come when they might be 
invited to take their place, accord- 
ing to their station in the country, in 
the national councils? And are we 
wise, knowing our own power and 
strength, and entertaining no fear 
(especially during the two months 
the special constables are in office), 
of the efforts of those who would 
disturb public order—are we wise 
to continue pouring contempt and 
obloquy on men, whom we wil- 
fully confound with that vile por- 
tion of the population which, in 
the countries we speak of, seems 
to be so little dreaded that, there 
is scarcely an exception made against 
them in the new constitutions? The 
Chartists profess, in this respect, to 
be a sort of moral police; for they 
say they would refuse the franchise 
to all persons convicted of criminal 
offences against the law. 
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But because we would have this 
question met in a manly way are we 
therefore Chartists? No. Discus- 
sing the Charter fairly, and conced- 
ing it, are two very different matters. 
We put ourselves in the position of 
the honest, hard-working artisan. 
We know that if we had given, from 
week to week, from month to month, 
from year to year, guarantees of our 
good citizenship, we should not like 
to be told, that because we did not 
pay 10/. a-year, not in rent, for that 
nine out of ten artisans pay, but in 
rent for a house according to the de- 
finition of a revising barrister, we 
should be deemed unfit to exercise a 
franchise which is given to all per- 
sons paying that amount of rent, 
without any test of their moral or 
intellectual fitness, and which, more- 
over, is bestowed, with all the pro- 
digality of injustice, upon the free- 
men of boroughs, a class notoriously 
vicious and corruptible through their 
drunkenness or their avarice. 

The fault of the Chartists consists 
in their aiming at too much. But 
this has been the fault of all political 
agitators. When Clarkson ‘went’ 
for total and immediate emancipation 
of the Negro, he was regarded by his 
opponents as Chartists are regarded 
by theirs. When Mr. Cobden ‘ went’ 
for total and immediate repeal of the 
corn-laws, it was supposed that he 
had entered on as hopeless a crusade. 
But Clarkson and Cobden both lived 
to see the accomplishment of their 
impossible aims. From the conse- 

uences of both those great agitations 
the applicants for the Charter, and 
those who contemptuously oppose 
them, might alike derive an useful 
lesson. The obstinate and infatuated 
opposition of the slave-holding in- 
terests to all change, forced the 
abolitionists more under the influ- 
ence of exasperation than was conso- 
nant with their character. The op- 
position of the landlords and leading 
statesmen to a rational modification 
of the corn-laws drove Mr. Cobden 
to a fanatical adherence to total and 
immediate repeal; whereas, had a 
timely consideration been given to 
the question, a more equitable and 
rational adjustment might have been 
made. The Chartists, in like man- 


ner, include in their demands propo- 
sitions which it is utterly impos- 
sible to entertain in the present 
state of society in this country. 
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Without defending the Septennial 
Act, we must say that annual par- 
liaments would be an annual nui- 
sance. In regard to the suffrage 

uestion, it may be observed that 
thousands of working men in this 
country might exercise it if they 
would take the trouble. Their ne- 
glect ought not, of course, to abro- 
gate the right of others. But this 
apathy is a fact not to be over- 
looked, and it demands consideration 
ere we even think of making the 
extension of the suffrage so great as 
to throw the representation into the 
hands of those who would be most 
active under sinister influences. Vote 
by ballot, too, is a painful and 
humiliating expedient, only to be 
thought of under circumstances, the 
existence of which Englishmen do 
not care to admit. In like manner, 
there are objections to each indivi- 
dual proposition; yet, out of the 
whole, there are some upon which 
an agreement might be come to. 
Taken as a whole, however, the Char- 
ter isinadmissible. It might operate 
in a country like Austria, where the 
habit of living under one tyranny 
would render men less restive under 
another ; but in this country, with 
all its complicated interests and nice 
balancing of society, it would create 
universal confusion, and the first, as 
well as the most permanent sufferers 
by it would be the working-classes 
themselves. All we contend for, is, 
that in the face of the facts which we 
have recorded, it is impossible for 
men of sense any longer to treat the 
demands or wishes of the working- 
classes of this country as too con- 
temptible for grave discussion. The 
Government are presuming too much 
on the shop-window panic. They 
mistake the majorities given them as 
preservers of public order for bond 
Jide manifestations of popularity. 
Knowing their past party history, 
we could laugh at their conceited 
blindness. But when we feel that 
every hour lost at the present time 
is spreading among the middle classes 
ideas which, on the first day of the pre- 
sent year they would have scorned, we 
do bitterly deplore that the welfare 
of this nation, and the harmony of 
feeling between classes should be 
imperilled by the exalted doctrinair- 
ism of a Lord John Russell, and = 
arrogant flippancy of a Sir Charles 
Wood. wei 
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WHIG PROFESSIONS, AND WHIG PERFORMANCE. 


7irHin the last few weeks a terri- 
W ble hurricane has swept over 
Europe; has shaken down dynasties 
that ce existed for centuries ; up- 
rooted a monarchy established only 
a few years since by the general will 
of a great people; overturned con- 
stitutions, the gradual growth of 
time, as well as those which have 
been created at once, by the skill 
and knowledge of a thoughtful and 
learned age; has expelled whole 
armies from what were supposed im- 
pregnable positions ; and, at last, has 
transformed, as by an enchanter’s 
wand, the whole social condition, not 
only of France but of Germany. 

Amidst this wonderful and terrible 
storm—‘this wreck of matter and 
this crush of worlds’—England rides, 
like a vessel in a placid basin, safe 
from all tempest, untouched by the 
turmoil and strife around and about 
her. She can regard as from a su- 
perior sphere the passions, the war- 
fare, the destruction and misery, to 
which the world of Europe is now 
unhappily subjected. 

If, while other nations are destined 
to such fearful trials, it were our fate 
to have for rulers men of vast ability, 
great experience, and daring courage, 
we should be inclined to think that 
our happy condition was owing to 
the capacity and forethought of these 
our political guides. But the fact is 
far otherwise. The vessel of the 
State, to use a hackneyed figure, is 
absolutely without a commander. 
‘She holds her fortunate course undi- 
rected—she drifts without the guid- 
ance of any helmsman; if she reach 
the destined port in safety, we owe 
nothing to those whom chance ra- 
ther than ability has placed at the 
head of affairs. We are safe, be- 
cause of the steadfast, intelligent, 
and truly masculine character of our 
people, and the happy nature of 
those institutions and habits which 
are the robust and sturdy result of 
a patient education in the arduous 
duties of self-government. 

Indeed, a more extraordinary spec- 
tacle than that now offered by the 
Government of England has seldom 
been submitted to the consideration 
of a philosophic observer of the des- 
tinies of nations. Can any one an- 


swer for our satisfaction the ques- 
tion—‘ Why are the Whigs now in 

pssession of that government?’ And 

ow does it happen, that in a time of 
unexampled danger to all Europe 
besides ourselves, we are burdened 
by the administration of a body of 
men notoriously incapable of ruling 
a nation, even in a season of pro- 
found tranquillity ? Is it because 
they are placed there by the ex- 
pressed will of the people? A will 
expressed through the political opi- 
nions of the majority of the repre- 
sentatives of the nation now sitting 
in the House of Commons? This 
cannot be the reason. The present 
House of Commons contains a ma- 
jority of persons directly opposed to 
the political doctrines of the Whigs. 
The late parliament was so composed 
as to compel the Whigs to do what 
they never do but upon compulsion ; 
that is, to leave office in 1842: and 
the parliament chosen last year was 
more Tory in its composition even 
than its predecessor. But have the 
present ministers by their deeds con- 
verted the various sections of poli- 
ticians to their own views, and from 
opponents made them friends and 
supporters? For one section of po- 
liticians we think we can ourselves 
answer peremptorily in the negative. 
Still we are inclined to believe, that 
in the political character of the 
Whigs we shall find the solution 
of the enigma we have here pro- 
pounded ;— not indeed in their 
positive, but negative qualities—not 
in what they are, so much as what 
they are not. The Whigs are per- 
mitted to retain power, because those 
who could displace them to-morrow 
believe them insincere in their profes- 
sions of liberality, and, therefore, not 
so likely as any other party in the 
State to act steadfastly upon the 
creed which they have been accus- 
tomed to enunciate as expressive of 
their political faith. 

The great body of Conservative 
politicians have been scattered and 
dismayed by the conduct of Sir R. 
Peel. Believing honestly and strongly 
the doctrines to which their leaders 

ve utterance, they enthusiastically 
aboured to return him such a 
majority in the House of Commons 
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as would render opposition hope- 
less. In this endeavour they suc- 
ceeded, even beyond their expecta- 
tion. But at the very moment of 
their great triumph, when singing 
the song of victory, he, their chief, 
suddenly declares that he mast 
change his whole course of action— 
that the symbol under which they 
had fought and conquered was the 
symbol of error, and not of truth— 
and that, although they had routed the 
Liberals, they must adopt the Liberal 
banner and their cause, and do that 
very deed, the attempt to perform 
which had utterly discomfited their 
old opponents. It is difficult to con- 
ceive any thing more grating to hu- 
man vanity, than such an extraordi- 
nary dénoument of a political drama. 
Old opinions, long maintained as 
something almost sacred, are of a 
sudden stigmatised as false and dan- 
gerous. Arguments framed by the 
chiefs, and adopted by the followers, 
as admirable weapons of controversy, 
are denounced as fallacies, and they 
who continue to believe or use them 
are openly proclaimed to be knaves or 
fools. The consequence of such a 
proceeding must have been obvious 
to him by whom it was pursued. 
Sir Robert Peel could not fail to be 
sure of finding his old and ardent 
admirers converted into his most 
bitter and passionate opponents. The 
result, we say, was natural; what 
followed could not have surprised 
any one, and we are not about to 
express any blame, however much 
we may lament the consequence. 
That Sir Robert Peel should feel 
himself called upon to retire from 
the premiership did not create sur- 
prise ; that his retirement should not 
only be permitted by his former 
friends, but vehemently desired by 
them, appeared also inevitable; and 
the advent of the Whigs amidst the 
passion, disappointment, and wish for 
revenge at such a moment, seemed a 
mischievous result, almost of abso- 
lute necessity. 

The sincere and ardent Conserv- 
atives, when looking upon the con- 
duct of their late chief and that of 
his principal opponent, must at once 
have felt, that in the latter they 
were sure to find a less dangerous 
minister than in him whom the 
had so long followed and hate 
The instinct of Conservatism in this 
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instance was a safe, an unerring 
guide. The declarations of friends 
and foes alike served also as a guide 
to the same conclusion. While the 
Liberals were vociferous in praise of 
Sir Robert Peel—while the most 
outspoken of them did not scruple 
to declare their wish that he might 
be the future leader of the Liberal 
party, strong distrust was evinced, 
and great blame often found by 
them, of that leader under whose 
— they had for many years 

en compelled to combat. ‘The ex- 
plosion in the Liberal ranks against 
their chief was not indeed so vio- 
lent, or so complete, as that in the 
Conservative battalion; but there 
was (and the feeling is increasing 
every day) a strong conviction that 
Lord John Russell and the Whigs 
whom he led were not hearty or 
sincere in their declarations of what 
they are pleased to call Liberal opi- 
nions; that, in short, he and his 
friends were Liberals upon compul- 
sion, and only waited for a safe and 
plausible opportunity of declaring 
against the party and the principles 
with whom, by, and for which, they 
had hitherto waged their political 
warfare. 

But what gave offence to the so- 
called Liberal party, had an opposite 
effect naturally enough upon the 
minds of the Conservatives; and 
when these last scanned carefully the 
conduct of the Whig leaders, and fairly 
estimated the accusations brought 
against them by their own supporters, 
they could not avoid the conclusion 
that, for the present. at least, Lord 
John Russell and his friends might 
with advantage be trusted with the 
government of the State. 

To this decision, as a temporary 
expedient then, we do not object. 
The Conservative party wanted 
breathing time—time to look around 
them—to reconstruct the scattered 
elements of their really formidable 
strength; and this was gained, 
gained without imuch danger, by 
allowing the mere Whigs to 
themselves of office, and to enjoy for 
a short period all the pleasures which 
office seems ever to afford them. We 
earnestly, however, protest against 
our taking these men for permanent 
leaders. Their past career inspires 
no confidence in our breasts; and 
their present conduct, though it may 
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suit our convenience for the moment, 
rather increases than diminishes our 
natural distrust. We have lived to 
see the standard of political morality 
lowered day by day. Late events 
have unfortunately given a heavy 
blow to our faith in public men; 
and if we were now to see Whig 
leaders and Whig doctrines adopted 
by the great Conservative party, we 
toed indeed ‘despair of the Re- 
ublic.’ 

A statement of this sort should 
not, we allow, be lightly hazarded, 
neither ought we to permit the 
grounds upon which it rests to be 
misunderstood. We proceed, there- 
fore, without further preface, to state 
the reasons upon which we rest this 
our conclusion. 

Insincerity in public men we think 
more dangerous than the holding 
erroneous opinions. An honest man 
may believe in dangerous doctrines, 
and the very steadfastness of his 
faith is some proof of his honesty. 
If this man obtain power, he may, 
by acting upon his opinions, do great 
and serious evil; but the insincere 
politician poisons the very fountains 
of political honour, the belief in po- 
litical virtue disappears through his 
fatal influence, and the whole frame 
of political society becomes rotten 
and corrupt, and of necessity hastens 
to decay and ruin, in consequence of 
his evil example. But the chief 
charge we have ever brought against 
the Whigs, as a political party, is 
that of an utter insincerity. We be- 
lieve them to use party symbols sim- 
ply as a means to personal ends; to 
adopt opinions, not because they be- 
lieve them just, but because they are 
useful and convenient. We think 
them intensely selfish, hollow, and 
unscrupulous. They have often had 
m their ranks men of vast ability 
and great eloquence; now, how- 
ever, to their traditional immorality, 
they add a miserable imbecility. 
Even had they the desire to pursue 
the right course, they have not the 
ability necessary to find it. 

In every political constitution 
which contains, as an element of po- 
litical power, an aristocracy of great 
influence, from its wealth and its 
traditions, experience shews that a 
division invariably occurs in that 
aristocracy itself. ‘The majority rests 
its power upon what may be termed 
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the natural sources of its influence. 
It believes honestly, that the pecu- 
liar privileges of an aristocracy, its 
large share of political power, its 
distinctions of rank and station, its 
large territorial possessions and he- 
reditary dignities and privileges, are 
really necessary to the existence of a 
well-ordered state. So long as the 
majority of the intelligent portions 
of the whole community also believe 
that this doctrine so held by the ma- 
jority of the aristocracy is true, the 
aristocratic majority, which is in all 
constitutions the Tory party, neces- 
sarily hold the chief places of power 
and trust; the great Conservative 
doctrines, which belong to all times, 
are in the ascendant; and, in our 
opinion, the people are likely to be 
wisely and happily governed. But 
while the majority of the aristocracy 
thus attain and preserve power, there 
is ever to be found a minority of the 
same noble class, who, being excluded 
from power, seek by popular arts to 
attain it. While in their hearts they 
are exclusive, arrogant, and haughty, 
even more than any other portion of 
the community to which they belong, 
these pretend to believe that the ex- 
clusive privileges of their order are 
a great evil to the people, and their 
whole political career consists of va- 
rious attempts to oust and put down 
their brethren of the aristocracy, by 
the aid of the people whom they 
seek to win, by profuse and vehement 
declarations against the privileges 
and powers of the class to which 
they themselves belong. But while 
they thus seek the personal advan- 
tage of place and profit, they never 
really entertain any dislike of the 
privileges of their own order, neither 
do they ever intend seriously to in- 
vade them. They have an esoteric 
doctrine for themselves, an exoteric 
doctrine for the people. Their lan- 

uage is ever a see-saw, a perpetual 

esitation; their conduct takes the 
hue of their phraseology : the whole 
is a systematic sham, as mischievous 
to the intellect as it is degrading to 
the morality of those enacting it. 
No principle is ever accurately or 
plainly stated, or steadily and ho- 
nestly pursued, by them. A present 
narrow expediency is the grand sta- 
ple of their argumentation — to tide 
over the difficulty of the present 
hour is the grand secret of their 
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policy. To state an opinion in such 
a form that at any future period it 
may be explained away, is, in their 
estimation, the chief art of a parlia- 
mentary leader. They are emphati- 
cally Lit-by-bit reformers; dealing 
indeed largely in magnificent but 
vague and valueless professions — 
professions which commit them to 
nothing, while from the unthinking 
many they win for them a reputation 
of entertaining opinions of a large 
and liberal character. In times now 
happily gone by, when there was 
comparatively little intercourse be- 
tween the various parts of the coun- 
try and among the different sections 
of the people, politicians of this de- 
scription could easily escape detec- 
tion ; and after a long life passed in 
such ambidextrous dealing die in 
the ‘ odour of liberality.’ The great 
success of certain actors in this line 
of parts, made the character of a 
Liberal politician popular with the 
Whigs. The more so, as for many 
long years there appeared not the sha- 
dow of a chance in favour of practi- 
cally applying the doctrines enun- 
ciated by Liberal orators. A great 
reputation was attained without dan- 
ger. The more improbable was the 
attainment of the pretended wishes 
of these men, the more violent and 
definite was the language used by 
them. The ardour of their patriot- 
ism and their love of liberality was in 
exact proportion to the improbability 
of their doctrines. Events, however, 
have of late made this policy dan- 
gerous. The rapid circulation of 
news, the extraordinary improve- 
ments in the Sa arts, have 
absolutely annihilated distance, and 
made the whole country cognizant 
in a few hours of every word spoken, 
every deed done, by every publicman. 
Mere scholastic education has become 
much more general than formerly ;* 
we have seen a desire for change 
grow upon the people at large, and 
great changes, called Reforms, from 
time to time, actually wrought in the 
institutions of the country. The 
situation of Whig politicians has 
consequently become one of no ordi- 
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nary difficulty; their language grows 
every day more ambiguous, and their 
liberality far less pronounced than 
formerly. Like M. Louis Blanc in 
France, they have been suddenly 
called upon to put their fine theories 
into practice, and have found, that 
to preach and to perform are two 
very different things. Eighteen years 
of painful experience have indeed 
induced great changes in them also, 
and in their friends. The ardent 
professions of expectant politicians 
are disinterred from Hunsard, for 
the edification of the same persons 
become ministers ; the promises made 
in opposition are recalled to the re- 
collection of the Treasury - bench; 
and performance is sought from those 
who have power to make these pro- 
mises a reality. ‘The consequence of 
this state of things need not surprise 
us; distrust and suspicion have 
arisen, as well in the ranks of the 
Liberals as in our own; the vocation 
of the old Whig is become impossi- 
ble ; new combinations are required, 
and the policy of party must become 
accordant with the altered times in 
which we live. 

The language we have employed, 
and the statements we have made, 
respecting the Whigs and their policy, 
may to some, even of our friends, 
appear harsh, and perhaps incapable 
of proof. Not wishing to labour 
under the charge of making hasty 
accusatious, we would invite those 
who may feel thus to pass rapidly 
with us over the late career of the 
Whig party ; to compare their pro- 
fessions with their performances, and 
test their conduct as ministers with 
their language and principles while 
acting the part of indignant patriots 
in the cold regions of Opposition. 

We are not to inquire in such an 
examination, whether we should have 
regretted to see the promises made, 
performed by those making them; 
but we are simply to ask, Did these 
men, who gained popularity and 
power by kins certain professions, 
perform what they so promised? We 
ought, for the moment, to place our- 
selves in the position of one of those 


* To any one at all accustomed to mingle with the poor, the remarkable differ- 
ence between the present extent and accuracy of their knowledge of passing events, 
and that which they possessed formerly, must be a well-known and very pregnant 
circumstance. The electric telegraph brings the report, and the railway train the 
paper, which circulate in the village ale-house ; and every parliamentary debate is as 
warmly discussed in the beer-shop as the club-house. 
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confiding Liberal friends, through 
whose assistance, power and profit 
were attained by the Whig leaders— 
we should fancy ourselves such a 
man, who, having listened with rap- 
ture to the fervent patriotism of 
Whigs from 1815 to 1830, asks him- 
self in 1848, ‘ Have any of my wishes, 
which these men promised to fulfil, 
been gratified by them? Have the 
changes which I have seen effected 
been made by, or in spite of them ?” 
And from the answer which facts 
give to this question we should 
decide upon the political character of 
the Whig leaders and their party. 
We, as Conservatives, should have 
been greatly grieved if such a ques- 
tioner as the one we have supposed 
could be fully or even partially gra- 
tified by his inquiry, and still retain 
his admiration of his professing 
friends ; but we should certainly not 
have brought the same charges which 
we now bring against these friends ; we 
should not say, as we now do, that 
their career has been a sham and 
their professions a deception. We 
should indeed have blamed them as 
politicians, but have thought better 
of them as men. 

The great victory of the Whigs in 
1830 was gained on the field of 
economy. ‘Their grand ground of 
complaint against their Tory oppo- 
nents was the extravagance of their 
expenditure; and the celebrated mo- 
tion of Sir Henry Parnell, which led 
to the resignation of the Duke of 
Wellington and his ministry, was 
framed expressly to mark the opinion 
of the Whig party upon what they 
designated the culpable extravagance 
which then reigned in all our public 
establishments. It was intended by 
that motion to declare to the people 
of this country, that if they, the 
Whigs, were in the place of minis- 
ters, a great saving of the public 
money would be made, and that a 
more efficient, as well as a more eco- 
nomical Government, would then be 
established. What, after eighteen 
years, is the result ? 

At the time of which we speak, 
viz. 1830, a great revolution had 
occurred in France ; great excitement 
existed in this country; Europe 
seemed threatened with convulsion ; 
and yet then was the moment cho- 
sen by the Whig party to put 
economy in the front of their fight, 
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and, on the plea of culpable extra- 
vagance, to compel the resignation 
of ministers. It is true that they 
also, or rather Mr. Brougham, em- 
ployed the topic of parliamentary 
reform as a means to the same end. 
But our present business is with 
their professions of economy, and we 
now proceed to test them by the fol- 
lowing comparison. We take the 
last year in which the Whig party 
acted the part ofan opposition in the 
unreformed ee and propose 
to compare the expenditure of which 
they complained with that which, 
in 1847, after seventeen years’ ex- 
perience, they proposed for the ac- 
ceptance of what they have been 
pleased to term a Reformed Parlia- 
ment. We well remember the effect 
produced by the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s declaration respecting the cha- 
racter of what it was and is the 
fashion to stigmatise as a corrupt and 
rotten boroughmongering parliament, 
when he declared ‘that the countr 
then possessed a legislature which 
answered all the good purposes of 
legislation, and this to a greater de~ 
gree than any legislature ever had 
answered in any country whatever.’ 
A shout was raised by every Liberal 
politician of every description, and 
all, with one voice and with passion- 
ate vehemence, exclaimed, ‘ Would 
any but a corrupt and selfish House 
of Commons permit the Government 
to riot in its present extravagant 
expenditure? Would a House of 
Commons, really representing the 
industrious millions of this country, 
suffer the hard earnings of the poor 
to be squandered upon the senseless 
gewgaws of unnecessary state, and 
upon unneeded armaments both by 
land and sea? Give usa parliament 
worthy of the people’s confidence, 
and you would then behold a king- 
dom defended, not by mercenary 
troops, but by the people themselves. 
The very unanimity of that people 
would render all attacks hopeless, 
and preclude the possibility of dan- 
ger. Well, we have attained what 
was then desired, and now let us 
ascertain whether this reformed 
House of Commons falsifies the as- 
sertion of the noble Duke,—let us 
learn how much cheaper may be the 
government of the Whigs in 1848 
than that of the Tories in 1830. We 
are not taking this cheapness as the 
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test of the worth ofthe Government, of Whig professions. The simple 


—that depends upon many other figures, as they appear in the follow- 
and higher considerations; but we ing parliamentary papers, will render 
do adduce it as a test of the worth comment almost unnecessary :— 


An Account of the Public Expenditure of the United Kingdom in the Year ending 
5th of January, 1830, exclusive of the Sums applied to the Reduction of the 
National Debt within the same period. 

EXPENDITURE. 
Payments out of the Income in its 
progress to the Exchequer. £ 
Charges of collection 3,797 ,038 
Other payments 1,351,242 
Total payments out of the Income 
prior to payment into the Ex- 
chequer ——————— 5, 145,280 19 0j 
Interest and management of the per- 
manent debt 
Terminable annuities 562 3 53 


Total charge of the funded debt .... 28,277,117 63 


Unfunded Debt. 
Interest on exchequer bills 878,494 33 


RELAND, 1 of the Actual 
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29,135,611 19 10 
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Civil list. Four quarters to Jan. 5, 18% 1,057,000 0 
Pensions on Consolidated Fund 378,691 108 
Salaries and allowances 71,257 8 
Courts of justice 148,021 15 63 
Mint establishment 14,633 
Bounties granted for the encouragement 
of the growth of hemp, &c. ............ 2,956 
Miscellaneous charges on Consolidated 
202,470 
377,968 } 
2,252,999 18 10} 
7,709,372 
5,902,339 
1,569,150 


2,485,660 ‘ 
—_—_—__—_————-17 666,522 
£54,223,414 
Surplus of income paid into Exchequer 
over expenditure issued thereout 1,711,548 
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The Act of the 10th Geo. IV. c. 27, which came into operation 5th of July, 
1829, enacts, That the sum thenceforth annually applicable to the reduction of the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom shall be the sum which shall appear to be the 
amount of the whole actual annual revenue, beyond the expenditure of the said 
United Kingdom. And the following sums have been accordingly issued to the 
Commissioners to be applied to the reduction of the said debt, including interest 
receivable on account of donations and bequests :-— 

Be I ID accmentetingcueonnnl £699,441 13 
10 October, 1829 529,406 10 
5 January, 1830 571,137. 0 


£1,799,985 4 
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This comparison is, we should 
think, sufficient, yet a few observa- 
tions will suggest considerations of 
an import yet more extended than 
that which relates to the mere sums 
expended. 

e should remember, that of the 
revenue raised to supply this ex- 
travagant expenditure, 5,459,3682., 
are the produce of the Income and 
Property-tax, imposed during a time 
of profound peace, at first as a tem- 

orary measure, continued by the 
Vhigs almost with the declaration 
that this hateful tax must be made 
permanent. Sir R. Peel was driven 
to impose it in consequence’ of the 
extraordinary state in which the 
Whigs left the finances in 1842. 
1830. 


Swans cocee £7,409,372 


Miscellaneous .. 


£17,666,521 


We should remember this is for 
the past year, when there was no 
war, all was tranquil in Europe and 
elsewhere. We are not now saying 
that this expenditure is exorbitant 
(whether it be so depends upon con- 
siderations not now before us), but 
we place the figures in juxta-position 
before the world, and ask all to re- 
member that the same men railed 
at the first expenditure, and sanctioned 
the second. 

If the expenses of the coming year 
had been taken as the subject of 
comparison, the result would have 
been still more remarkable. 

Such having been the conduct of 
the Whig party in opposition re- 
specting economy, and such their 
doings when in power, let us now 
inquire what course they pursued 
upon another grand topic for Oppo- 
sition railing,—viz. the government 
of Ireland. Here, again, let us com- 
pare performance with professions,— 
the doings of the minister with the 
language of the demagogue. 

We are old enough to remember 
the great field-days of the Whig 
party on the subject of Catholic 
Emancipation, and we have now 
lying before us that unfortunate re- 
cord for modern statesmen, Hansard, 
wherein we find the following ex- 
pressions, briefly setting forth the po- 
licy proposed by the party of which 
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He found a deficit, which he sup- 
plied, and left office with the ex- 
chequer containing a large survlus, 
The Whigs have been very little 
more than one session in office, and 
here we find again a deficit amount- 
ing to the enormous sum of above 
three millions of money! 

The items of this expenditure de- 
serve attentive consideration. All 
the topics of ancient declamation, 
exhibit an increase. The pension- 
list, a fruitful source of patriotic 
oratory, the civil-list and courts of 
justice combined, shew this result; 
but the most remarkable example is 
that of our public defences, which 
may be thus compared in their 
totals :— 

1847. 
£7,357 ,688 

8,157,286 

2,726,698 

3,614,329 


£21,855,701 

the speaker, Lord Grey, might at 
that time be considered the leader. 
He was speaking on the presentation 
of a petition from ‘ the Duke of Nor- 
folk and other Roman Catholic peers, 
the Roman Catholic prelates and 
clergy, and also the ancient Roman 
Catholic gentry of this kingdom :’ — 

My Lords (said Lord Grey), the peti- 
tioners address you with the utmost re- 
spect, but they address you with dig- 
nified firmness ; they address you in the 
tone of men who are suffering under 
disabilities which they entertain a proud 
consciousness of not deserving; they 
address you in the tone of men who feel 
that they are deserving of a participation 
in all the blessings and privileges of the 
constitution ; and they tell you, mildly 
but firmly, that while their disabilities 
continue they will never cease to com- 
plain. 

After inviting the Lords to look 
to other countries for examples, he 
says,— 

In Hanover, also under the auspices of 
the same beneficent sovereign, there ex- 
ists no civil disqualification on the ground 
of religious opinions, In Canada, not 
the least important of our possessions, 
the established religion is the Roman 
Catholic [which we may say, in a paren- 
thesis, is not the case, even in Lower 
Canada}, and yet no inconvenience, no 
disaffection, no ground of civil disquali- 
fication is found to exist. In the United 
States of America—a country which has 
advanced in civilisation and prosperity 
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with a rapidity almost surpassing belief— 
the business of the State is not only not 
impeded, but facilitated, by the total ex- 
tinction of all predominance of sect and 
religion. 


These words were spoken in 1825, 
when, although the House of Com- 
mons had passed the Catholic Relief- 
bill, the certainty of its defeat in the 
Lords was well ascertained. To in- 
dulge in the wide but vague phraseo- 
logy employed by the noble lord 
was not at that hour dangerous, and 
so we find Lord Grey using language 
which, if it meant any thing, meant 
either that the Roman Catholic ought 
to be the established Church of Ire- 
land, or that there ought to be no 
Established Church in that country. 
Well, as time advanced, we know 
how ‘the grand question of Catholic 
claims’ was eventually settled. We 
shall have immediately to refer to 
this period for another purpose, but 
we now only recall it in order to 
enable the world to appreciate the 
conduct of the Whig party respect- 
ing Ireland. Our charge against 
this party is, that the present un- 
settled and disorganised state of that 
unhappy country is mainly attri- 
butable to their conduct. We charge 
them with having, for party pur- 
. when in opposition, raised 

opes in the Irish people which they 
have not, when ministers, had the 
honesty to attempt to satisfy, and 
which they must have known when 
raising them could never be satisfied. 
And we commence our history, in 
order to go no further back, with 
the expressions above quoted, as 
having been employed by the head 
of the Whig party; and we ask, 
What possible interpretation can be 
upon them but those which we 

ave already stated? You tell a 
x ad which nine-tenths are 

man Catholics, but whose esta- 
blished Church is Protestant—that 
there ought to be a total extinction of 
all predominance of sect and religion ; 
and, in order to illustrate your mean- 
ing, you adduce the example of Ca- 
nada, in which you assert that the 
established Church is Catholic, and 
of the United States, which you laud 
because it has no established Church 
whatever. What was the conse- 
quence? Why, that the people of 
Ireland hoped and believed that from 
the Whigs, if once they attained to 
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wer, a complete overthrow of the 

rotestant Established Church of 
Ireland, and an application of its 
revenues to purposes either entirely 
secular, or for the most part Roman 
Catholic, would inevitably be at- 
tempted and achieved. The Whigs, 
however, did attain to power, and 
were very naturally reminded by the 
Irish people of these expectations 
so raised by Whig leaders in the 
days of a. and the conse- 

uence to the Whig party became of 
the highest importance. 

Upon the first meeting of the re- 
formed parliament, the chief measure 
proposed by those who had for years 
reviled every ministry as violent and 
tyrannical was the celebrated Coer- 
cion Bill for Ireland. The surprise 
and indignation of the Irish people 
at receiving such treatment from 
their quondam friends was very na- 
tural, but was so naive as to be almost 
ludicrous. It really seemed that the 
confiding Irish had believed to the 
letter the warm professions of Whigs 
in opposition,—that they had, con- 
sequently, most vigorously supported 
them after their fashion while the 
Reform contest was going on, but 
now found that what they had been 
doing in order to give the Whigs a 
good pretext for fulfilling ancient 
promises was to be punished with 
fine, imprisonment, transportation, 
and even withdeath. The reasoning 
of the Irish and their leaders was 
very good reasoning, considering all 
the parties concerned; but, unfor- 
tunately, one important circumstance 
was omitted by them in their vain 
anticipations as to the many favours 
they were to receive at Whig hands. 
Throughout all the discussions on 
the Roman Catholic disabilities, the 
most important and the most frequent 
argument used by those who were in 
favour of emancipation was the 
danger of refusal. The Duke of Wel- 
lington’s celebrated change, followed 
by the equally celebrated recantation 
of Sir Robert Peel, was openly de- 
clared to be the result of the danger 
of any longer withholding the pri- 
vileges claimed by the Catholics. 
‘Well,’ said the Irish, ‘if we have 
gained this step by creating alarm, 
we may attain another by the same 
means. ‘ Besides,’ they observed, 
‘this, our first victory, was won 
while our old enemies the Tories 
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were in power ; surely now that our 
friends, who have so often employed 
our grievances as a means of party 
warfare, are in office, they will be 
more ready to concede what we ask 
than were the Tories under the Duke 
of Wellington? A few extra mur- 
ders, a tithe-proctor or two more 
than ordinary shot in broad day, 
some more houses, barns, and ricks 
burned than usual, and our cause is 
gained.’ And so there were a few 
extra landlords murdered, tithe-proc- 
tors became a sort of newly-created 
game, and that Irish mode of house- 
warming which consists in burning 
it down became suddenly quite as 
fashionable in Ireland as planting 
trees of Liberty is now in Paris. 
But, in place of the property of the 
Established Church, the actors in 
these scenes received the Coercion- 
bill. And why? The answer— 
the true answer — brings out in 
high relief the character of the 
political party on whom the Irish 
had relied. The Whigs believed 
that they had by the Reform Act 
gained so triumphant a majority that 
the Tories were for ever put down, 
and they themselves so firmly seated 
as no longer to need the support of 
the Irish, or to require a party watch- 
word or pretext in Irish grievances ; 
so, in place of bread, they gave the 
Irish a stone,—instead of subverting 
the Irish Church, they framed that 
famous specimen of Whig legislation 
damned to fame as the Irish Coercion 
Act. 

But the Whigs soon found they 
had arrived too hastily at an agree- 
able conclusion. ‘They soon suc- 
ceeded in offending all their old 
friends, and shaking off those newly 
acquired. The first fervour of the Re- 
form passed away ; and now the native 
arrogance, selfishness, and grasping 
character of the Whig aristocracy, no 
Jonger kept in check by the presence 
of powerful opponents, was displayed 
with an insolent recklessness upon 
every occasion. The Government, 
with every place of honour and emo- 
lument in the State, were made a sort 
of appanage to certain great families ; 
all the representatives of the middle 
classes were frowned down and in- 
sulted ; till, at length, the people began 
to look back with regret to those times 
and those men whom they had in an 
evil hour been made to believe cruel 
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and imbecile tyrants. The whole of 
what was called the Radical party, 
in parliament and out of it, were 
treated with especial contempt ; and 
these poor dupes of Whig professions 
tried in vain, by prayer and by 
menace, to obtain any one of their 
long-cherished means of rendering 
the House of Commons an echo of 
their opinions. Motions for the 
adoption of triennial parliaments and 
the ballot—both of which measures 
Lord Althorp, the Whig leader in 
the days of Opposition, and now the 
ministerial leader of the House of 
Commons, had declared desirable— 
were met with a decided negative; 
and all the young aspirants for Whig 
favour were hounded on to insult, by 
attempting to answer, the very re- 
spectable proposers of these much- 
vaunted schemes. Every thing which 
related to the representation of the 
people, and which had been left as 
open questions for the Reformed 
House of Commons, was vehemently 
opposed by the ministry. ‘The bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill, was now the unchanging creed 
of the Whigs. They either were or 
professed to be frightened at the 
onward tendencies of the time, and 
consequently, on all occasions, lis- 
tened with marked complacency and 
respect to the suggestions of Tory 
politicians, whom they no longer 
dreaded ; — and treated with equally 
marked hatred and disdain the more 
pronounced members of the Liberal 
party, to whose support they, in 
fact, were indebted for their minis- 
terial existence. Throughout the 
discussions on the Municipal Reform 
Act this conduct was especially ap- 
parent; and Sir Robert Peel, again 
placed at the head of the Tory, now 
called the Conservative party, with 
admirable dexterity availed himself 
of this disposition on the part of his 
opponents to gather together the 
scattered fragments of a once com- 
pact and formidable body. He gave 
them coherence by placing before 
them the expectation of success, and 
taught them how to attain it. Day 
by day—nay, hour by hour, a care- 
ful observer could perceive the rapid 
growth of our power in that House 
of Commons, which was framed for 
the express purpose of at once and 
for ever destroying our political im- 
portance. This success was the re- 
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sult of no violent display of ani- 
mosity—no fierce contests of prin- 
ciple upon unpopular grounds, but 
every advantage was taken of the 
feelings of the English people by one 
who, in that up-hill game, proved 
that he thoroughly understood every 
part of the character of his country- 
men. Every false move of the 
Whigs was inevitably improved by 
him to their disadvantage, till they 
at last found him, a formidable com- 

titor, destined to be their superior. 
n addition to these causes of their 
growing weakness was the gradual 
and increasing dissatisfaction of the 
Dissenting community, to whose 
arrogant pretensions sufficient con- 
sideration had not, as they (the Dis- 
senters) believed, been paid by their 
old professing friends. Church-rates 
were not repealed, the Universities 
were not opened, a badge of infe- 
riority was still affixed upon that 
Dissenting insolence which ‘ aped hu- 
mility ; and the Dissenters were, con- 
sequently, ready to testify against 
their former patrons. 

While the self-styled philosophic 
Radicals and the supereminent godly 
tribes of Dissent were thus offended 
and disappointed, violent hatred was 
created in the breasts of the mob 
Liberals, as well as of many men of 
real humanity, by the new act for 
the regulation and maintenance of 
the poor. The Whigs at once found 
themselves unpopular with the classes 
of whom crowds are composed, and 
they thus suddenly lost all that 
power which they had hitherto en- 
joyed as the leaders of every noisy 
demonstration of public opinion. 
The debates and divisions in the 
Houses were now no longer the off- 
hand, triumphant proceedings, to 
which for some time they had been 
accustomed. ‘Tories, Irish, Radicals, 
Dissenters, were often at once in op- 
position, though all on different 
grounds ; night after night harassing 
attacks were made on the ministerial 
Measures ; damaging criticisms were 
freely employed in parliament and 
by the press ; every separate election 
marked the decay of Whig popu- 
larity by the return of an opponent ; 
and the inevitable consequence of 
declining power was quickly shewn 
by internal dissension. 

soon as the serious decline of 
the ministerial influence became 
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manifest to themselves, certain por- 
tions of the cabinet began to recol- 
lect and to propose recurring to their 
old methods of acquiring popularity. 
This section perceived in the House 
of Commons a large body of persons 
under the guidance of one man, 
whom they believed ready upon 
terms to aid them, and able to brin 

with him the phalanx which he de- 
x ng wed governed. This man was 
the late Mr. O'Connell; his band 
of myrmidons, the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic members. Some decent pre- 
text, however, was needed, even by 
Mr. O'Connell, for changing suddenly 
from violent opposition and fierce 
abuse to as violent support and 
fulsome flattery. ‘The real consider- 
ation for his change could easily be 
supplied by giving him a large share 
of Irish patronage; the pretext was 
a ministerial proposal to deal with 
certain possible, though not very 
probable, surplus of ecclesiastical 
funds, and which proposal became 
eventually celebrated as the Appro- 
priation Clause. Two men in the 
cabinet would not consent to join in 
this scheme for luring back the Irish 
support. Sir James Graham and 
Lord Stanley broke violently away 
from the ministry, and gave the first 
shattering blow to the fabric of Whig 


supremacy. Personal dissensions 
contributed to undermine their 
strength. The Lord-chancellor had 


always been a thorn in the side of 
aristocratic Whigs. He was not of 
them, though a part, and the most 
striking part, of their administration. 
Dread of leaving Mr. Brougham in 
the House of Commons, unconnected 
with the administration, compelled 
Lord Grey to ask him to join them; 
and the determination of the powerful 
and now independentmember, because 
no longer representing Winchelsea 
but Yorkshire, to accept no inferior 
position, rendered the offer of the 
seals absolutely necessary. Report 
says, and we believe truly, that the 
learned member for Yorkshire de- 
sired the apparently subordinate po- 
sition, as compared with that of 
Chancellor, of the Master of the 
Rolls; and for two reasons,—the 
office was permanent, and not de- 
pendent upon ministerial change or 
will, and could be held by a member 
of the House of Commons. But 
snch an appointment worl? bhe-- 7 
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him still too formidable. He was 
flattered by the assurance that his 
great ability was a matter of necessity 
in the House of Lords; that the mea- 
sure of reform to which the ministry 
were pledged could not, without his 
aid, be carried through that House 
(astatement very probably true) ;and, 
in a fatal moment for his own power, 
Henry Brougham, the great popular 
representative, consented to the sacri- 
fice, and became Lord-chancellor of 
England and— Lord Brougham 
and Vaux. Feeling his own vast 
superiority to those with whom he 
was thus ‘joined not matched,’ he 
became, in fact, the cabinet. The 
small men of great families resented 
this monopoly of power by intellect, 
as a personal affront. All the petty 
arts of malice and intrigue, all that 
maneceuvring and calumny in social 
life for which the Whigs are pre- 
eminent, every gross exaggeration for 
which the venial mistakes of one 
from the very generosity of his nature 
peculiarly unguarded, could afford a 

retext—all these base arts were set 
in active motion, to lower the re- 
putation, lessen the popularity, and 
thus reduce the power, of the only 
gifted man among them. They suc- 
ceeded ; but the bolt which wounded 
their noble quarry, glanced and 
struck themselves outright. The 
main-stay of their strength was gone, 
so soon as the lord-chancellor ceased 
to be the idol of his countrymen. 
Earl Spencer died ; Lord Althorp left 
the House of Commons; and the an, 
boldly seizing that opportunity to 
get rid of an administration for which 

e could never have entertained the 
slightest predilection, dismissed the 
‘Whigs and called upon the Duke of 
Wellington to construct another 
cabinet. The Duke truly said, that 
the real premier must be in the 
House of Commons, and advised the 
king to place Sir Robert Peel at the 
head of affairs. The king took the 
wise advice thus magnanimously 
offered, and Sir Robert found him- 
self not only the chief of his party, 
but also prime minister. The first 
reformed parliament was dissolved, 
a new one was called with all the 
ministerial influence to back it; 
the Whig majority disappeared, and 
the two great parties were again 
ranged in hostility with nearly equal 
forces. 
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The combination by which the 
Whigs obtained a bare majority 
vividly illustrates their character, 
and gives us the true estimate of 
their political morality. They who, 
while possessed of a subservient and 
vast majority, had been insolent, and 
determined to retain all the patron- 
age of the State for their immediate 
friends and relations, were now ready 
to fawn upon and flatter Mr. O’Con- 
nell ; to promise him the almost com- 
plete direction of Irish affairs, and 
the distribution of Irish patronage. 
They again held out to the Radicals 
hopes of future organic reforms, and 
to the Dissenters the expectation of a 
redress of what they are pleased to 
term their‘ grievances.’ The alliance 
of Lichfield House was formed, and 
the Whigs again went to battle as 
an Opposition; and the field they 
chose was IreLanp: the peculiar 
topic on which to found complaint, 
and raise what they believed would 
be a popular cry, was the Irish 
Church. They had now been in 
office five years, during three years 
of that period they had possessed 
uncontrolled power. The nation, 
confiding implicitly in their wisdom 
and honesty, had given them a ma- 
jority in the House of Commons that 
rendered opposition hopeless. They 
called themselves Reformers. They 
had before their advent to office 
passed nearly half a century in rail- 
ing about Ireland and her grievances. 
Now we are not at the present mo- 
ment expressing any opinion as to 
the truth or falsehood of their ac- 
cusations against every ministry 
during that long period ; we are not 
saying that we feel grieved at the 
conduct pursued by the Whigs when 
in office respecting Ireland ; but we 
are anxious to make it evident that 
for Ireland, when they had the 

wer, they never framed a measure 
in the spirit of the many complaints 
in which they had so long indulged. 
The Irish Church—the grievances of 
the Irish Roman Catholics, had been 
the constant theme of their vitupera- 
tion and their mourning — why, 
during the years 1833, 34 and 35, 
was no measure proposed for the 
regulation of that Church, in the 
spirit of Lord Grey's declaration in 
favour ‘of a total extinction of all 
predominance of sect and religion ?’ 
and why, so soon as they were again 
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in opposition, did they resume their 
old vituperation, adopt their old 
party watch-words, and again put 
themselves forward as the redressors 
of the wrongs of Ireland? Our 
rapid history of the decline and fall 
of their great ministry has, we 
hope, explained why these things 
were ; and we hope that the equally 
rapid account that we are about to 
give of the subsequent period, will 
completely justify the assertion al- 
ready hazarded by us, that the pre- 
sent unhappy condition of Ireland is 
mainly owing to the conduct of the 
Whigs while in and out of office. 

Sir Robert Peel made a gallant 
fight against the now combined 
forces of the Liberal party. He was 
beaten, indeed, for the moment, but 
the victory was like that of Pyrrhus, 
fatal to him who gained it. A second 
time the Whigs came into office 
during the existence of the reformed 
parliament; they came in pledged to 
act upon a specific principle with 
regard to the ecclesiastical revenues 
of Ireland; they had gained their 
victory upon this principle; and 
why, we again ask, did they not act 
upon it ? 

Let us relate the history of their 
conduct, and then ask the world to 
judge them by it. 

The principle of the Appropriation 
Clause was as follows :— 

We (said the Whigs) perceive with 
sorrow a large fund destined to the re- 
ligious education of the people of Ireland 
wholly useless for that purpose. The 
funds are in the hands of the Protestant 
clergy, to whom the people will not 
hearken ; and we are anxious, therefore, 
if possible, so to manage as to make 
some of this property available for the 
inculcation of knowledge which the people 
are willing to receive. We expect from 
time to time to acquire from the pro- 
perty of the Established Church funds 
which are really not needed for the re- 
ligious teaching of the Protestant popu- 
lation, which will, in fact, prove a surplus 
over and above what the religious neces- 
sities of the Protestants require. This 
surplus we propose to appropriate to the 
secular teaching of the Irish people. 


It is not necessary for us to com- 
bat this proposition. We are not 
required to i that in reality it 
does effect what years before Lord 
Grey had extolled as ‘the total ex- 
tinction of all predominance of sect 
and religion’ in Ireland. We are 
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not called upon to prove here that 
in fact this scheme went even further 
than this, by separating the common 
teaching of life from the inculcation 
of religion. All that we are now 
bound to do is, to shew what the 
Whigs did with respect to this pro- 
posal, the hopes they raised and dis- 
appointed, and the fatal consequence 
of such proceedings. 

Having propounded this doctrine 
while in opposition, a show of putting 
it into practice was necessary, so soon 
as they had defeated Sir R. Peel. 
They immediately entered into a 
close alliance with Mr. O’Connell, 
who, though Lords Normanby and 
Morpeth in semblance ruled over 
Ireland, was in fact the actual go- 
vernor of that country. In one sense 
of the term, and that too the most 
pleasing to the tribe which obeyed 
the commands of Mr. O'Connell, 
Treland was, indeed, now for the 
Irish. The whole patronage of the 
Castle was devoted to the mainte- 
nance of the good-will of Mr. O’Con- 
nell and his friends; and, for a time, 
was sufficient for the purpose. But 
the great demagogue found his own 
popularity on the wane, and the 
world beginning to regard him as 
the subservient tool of the Whig ad- 
ministration. He pressed, therefore, 
for a fulfilment of the ministerial 
promises respecting the Irish Church. 
The ministers found, however, that 
the people of England would not 
sanction the spoliation they had un- 
warily proposed ; and that the Lords, 
supported by the popular feeling, 
were able to frustrate all their plans 
having that object in view. Had 
the Whigs been sincere in their pro- 
fessions, their course now was ob- 
vious. Being unable to act upon 
the principles they had enunciated 
they should at once have resigned, and 
driven their opponents to accept office 
without possessing a majority in the 
House of Commons. But this was a 
sacrifice to which the large body of 
the inferior members of the party 
were unwilling to submit ; and there 
was no leader who held that com- 
manding position among them which 
could compel obedience to disagree- 
able commands. Lord Melbourne, 
the nominal head of the party, ofa 
facile, good-natured temper, but with- 
out one earnest conviction, and ut- 
terly reckless of all popular opinion, 
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laughed at the difficulties of his 
friends, sneered at their pretended 
liberality, yet allowed himself to be 
employed by them; gave them the 
support of his name, and allowed 
them to use his favour with the pre- 
sent sovereign as a means of main- 
taining their declining power, and 
averting for a few months their in- 
evitable overthrow. Lord John 
Russell, whom the accident of birth 
had brought early into parliament, 
was placed at the head of his party 
in the House of Commons, rather 
because all others were below me- 
diocrity than because he was above 
it; and no one, these two excepted, 
could pretend to be a leader. The 
small fry, which was numerous, 
really governed the party as a 
clique, and directed the course of 
their party policy ; and this course, 
while it served to retain them in 
office for a short time beyond the 
period at which men of high honour 
and sagacity would have judged it 
proper to resign, yet served com- 
pletely to deprive the ministry of 
every shadow of respect and con- 
sideration hitherto paid them. Mr. 
O'Connell and his friends were given 
to understand that the ministers 
themselves sincerely, nay, vehe- 
mently desired to pursue, what they 
termed the most liberal policy as 
regarded Ireland, but that they were 
checked and thwarted in their very 
benevolent intentions by the bigotry 
and obstinacy of the king. They 
enlarged upon the evil that would 
ensue if, under these circumstances, 
they should bring matters to a crisis, 
and be compelled to resign. Hints 
were thrown out that the time ofa 
successor was not far distant ; a suc- 
cessor whose youthful, generous 
i would cheerfully assist in 
place of opposing the policy they so 
earnestly wished to pursue. Mr. 
O'Connell and his party were no- 
thing loath to adopt, enlarge upon, 
and repeat, all the arguments by 
which this topic was supported ; and 
any one with whom Mr. O’Connell 
was accustomed to converse in the 
latter days of King William IV. 
cannot fail to remember the horror 
that he was in the habit of manifest- 
ing at the bare idea of the Tories 
returning to power. It has often 
been our fate to hear honest men of 
the Liberal party in those days la- 





menting the tenacity with which the 
Whigs clung to office, and speaking 
of it as the utter. degradation and 
destruction of their party. If such 
lamentation occurred in the presence 
ot Mr. O'Connell, that admirableactor 
was immediately seized with a vehe- 
ment attack of Irish patriotic indig- 
nation. ‘ And what, sir,’ he used to 
exclaim, ‘ is to become of my unhappy 
country? You in England can see 
the Tories in power without alarm, 
because here the fountains of justice 
are pure, but far different is the con- 
dition of Ireland. At this moment 
we have half a dozen judges running 
their lives against that of the present 
administration. ‘They are anxious to 
retire; but they steadfastly, though 
reluctantly, continue in office in order 
to give a Tory administration the 
opportunity of appointing their suc- 
cessors. Let there be a Tory ad- 
ministration only for a week, and the 
whole of them will at once resign; 
and then, oh, my God! we shall 
have Lefroy, and Jackson, and fierce 
Orangemen like them, immediately 
appointed to administer justice to my 
wretched Roman Catholic country- 
men; and this, indeed, would be a 
terrible ealamity!’ With this species 
of asseveration Mr. O'Connell himself 
pretended to be satisfied, and cer- 
tainly was able to satisfy such of his 
followers as expected substantial 
manifestations of Whig gratitude and 
favour. In addition to this method 
of cajolery, the doctrine of open 
questions was prayed in aid; a doc- 
trine which, in the case of Mr. Can- 
ning and other members of Lord 
Liverpool's administration who fa- 
voured Catholic Emancipation, ex- 
cited in the breasts of Whigs in op- 
position a storm of virtuous indigna- 
tion :— 


Without meaning (said Lord John 
Russell on the debate on the state of 
Ireland, May 26, 1825) to impute any 
unworthy motives to those members of 
the cabinet who were favourable to the 
Catholic claims, he was at a loss to know 
how they could reconcile it with their 
duty to continue in office with persons 
who held that those claims ought never 
to be conceded. He thought it would be 
better to have an administration strong 
in their united opposition to Catholic 
concessions ; it would be worse for the 
Catholics, but better for the empire at 
large. * * * * In his view of the 
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question, the state in which Ireland was 
kept deprived the country of that strength 
in the estimation of foreign powers which 
it would otherwise possess. If we felt it 
right to threaten war, they would reply, 
‘ We know you cannot go to war; there 
is a wound which we will rip up if you 
attempt it, and that is—lIreland. If the 
vacillating conduct of the Government 
brought on a convulsion in Ireland, how 
would the ministers be able to answer to 
the people and the throne ?’ 


But the Whig cabinet in 1836 and 
subsequently was a divided cabinet 
— divided exactly upon the question 
of how Ireland should be governed ; 
and the light which came not to the 
mind of Lord John Russell when 
contemplating the divisions in Lord 
Liverpool's ministry, and the liberal 
opinions of Mr. Canning as contrasted 
with those of the majority of his 
associates, shone, we are bound to 
suppose, upon his once benighted 
brain, when regarding himself 
and his colleagues in office under 
Lord Melbourne’s guidance; and 
that with so bright and peculiar a 
lustre as to enable him to see how he 
can reconcile it with his sense of 
duty to continue in office with per- 
sons from whom he differs on a 
question of vital import, but which 
utterly blinds him to the exact re- 
semblance of his own position to that 
of the brilliant subject of his puny 
sarcasm. 

At length King William dying 
her majesty succeeded to the throne, 
with the reputation of feeling a 
strong attachment to the Whig 

rty, and awarding to Lord Mel- 
ourne an extraordinary confidence. 
The ministers could, therefore, no 
longer plead as an excuse for the 
non-performance of their promises 
the reluctance and opposition of the 
sovereizn. But the favour of the 
monarch could not create for them 
& majority in the Commons. The 
Whigs, consequently, shelved the 
whole question of the Irish Church. 
The once cherished Appropriation 
Clause faded immediately from their 
recollection. Mr. Ward even forgot 
it. The topic had served its turn, 
and, like a worn-out garment, was 
cast aside. However useful it might 
be to others, for the Whigs it was 
now only a troublesome encum- 
brance 


Meanwhile the Irish party were 
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compelled to remember and to press 
their claims. Mr. O’Connell’s rent di- 
minished daily, as did the popularity 
of which this rent was the offspring 
and thermometer. His vast expen- 
diture required an extraordinary in- 
come. Office would have been his 
ruin. He had, therefore, no alter- 
native. A new agitation was of ab- 
solute necessity, and the failure of 
the Whig promises afforded him the 
ready means of reviving discontent 
and replenishing his coffers. ‘I have 
given you a fair trial,’ exclaimed he ; 
‘I have forborne all agitation in 
order that the Engl's parliament 
might redress the grievances of Ire- 
land. The queen is willing to grant 
us this redress, the ministers also 
wish it, but the people of England 
are opposed to us; English bigotry 
is determined never to let justice be 
done to my unfortunate country. We 
have none to trust to but ourselves, 
so, Hurrah for Repeal!’ Upon the 
overthrow of the Whigs in 1842, the 
patronage of the Castle passed from 
his hands. No prudential motives 
checked his agitation. The resultless 
career of his friends gave a colour of 
truth to his accusations, and enabled 
him to rouse in the minds of the 
whole Catholic population of Ireland 
a spirit of furious hatred to England 
and the Union, and also to thwart 
every project of Sir Robert Peel’s 
administration which aimed at es- 
tablishing security and confidence in 
Ireland. The blind followers of the 
necessitous demagogue never thought 
of accusing their leader of neglect 
and imbecility. They utterly dis- 
regarded the extraordinary fact that 
Mr. O'Connell never proposed, with 
any earnestness or sincerity, any one 
measure for his distracted country. 
They would not see, that though he 
had the power and the ability to in- 
flame, distract, and disturb the people 
of Ireland, he was wholly without 
the capacity that is needed in a 
legislator. The arts of a demagogue 
he possessed in perfection: a more 
helpless statesman never trifled with 
the destinies of a people. When the 
history of Ireland is written with 
calmness, knowledge, and truth, the 
parliamentary career of Mr. O'Con- 
nell will be accepted as the damning 
oe of the poverty of his intellect, 

is dastardly spirit, and of his shame- 
less, reckless immorality. Let any 
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one trace down his career only from 
his open alliance with the Whig party, 
and let the inquirer endeavour to 
discover what beneficial project either 
he or they ever proposed for Ireland. 
Let him try to ascertain what general 
plan they ever devised to restore 
peace and security, to increase the 
wealth, foster the industry, improve 
theknowledge, and soothe the passions 
of her people. He will find no such 
plan even thought of, but he will sce 
both the demagogue and cabinet 
using her in different ways for selfish 
ends ; and, so long as those ends were 
promoted, wholly careless of the 
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HAT ‘after a storm comes a, calm,’ 
T is a truth in the political as well 
as the physical world. It is agree- 
able and regenerative in both. After 
such a hurricane of events as we 
have had during the last two months, 
if it be pleasing and refreshing to 
man in the abstract to rest from 
that mad excitement, to pause while 
contemplating the past and prepar- 
ing for the future ; still more satis- 
factory is this interval of repose to 
the writer on the history of the day, 
whose calm current has been, so 
lately and so long, lashed into the 
foam and fury of the torrent. In a 
period of transition like the present, 
from victory to triumph or reaction, 
when the people of Continental Eu- 
rope, and the Aristocratic Classes in 
England, having conquered in their 
respective struggles, know not what 
to do with their spoils, there is not 
much to be said either in the way of 
fact or of commentary. 
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misery and the vice which their base 
arts created and increased. 

We propose in a subsequent Num- 
ber to give a rapid history of the 
conduct of the Whig party in that 
great department of legislation which 
relates to the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests of the empire. 
This important subject will bring us 
to the consideration of the policy 
which, in our opinion, the Conserva- 
tive party ought for the future to 
pursue, and will complete the ob- 
servations which we proposed to lay 
before our readers when we com- 
menced the present paper. 


IV. AUSTRIA: DESPOTISM AND UNI- 
VERSAL SUFFRAGE. 

Vv. DENMARK AND SCHLESWIG HOL- 
STEIN. 

VI. PRUSSIA, 


Home politics are resuming their 
ascendancy in the public mind, after 
an interval of almost total estrange- 
ment. England, as a nation, had 
watched the Continental contest, pre- 
pared to turn it to her profit. In 
manufactures and in trade, as well 
as in political warning, we were now 
to reap the profits of the ane 
sunk in former ages. The rush of 
our prodigal children home (with 
their half-spent revenues, the pro- 
duce of British toil) in their terror 
of foreign democrats, and the almost 
contemporaneous influx of foreign 
demand for our produce, had alike 

iven a new impulse to British in- 

ustry, in spite of many adverse in- 
fluences and much distress. But it 
was not to be supposed that the work- 
ing classes of England could remain 
silent spectators of a drama in which 
their Continental compeers had play- 
ed, in their eyes, so glorious a part. 
Demagogues inflamed their natural 
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feelings and hopes to a high pitch of 
passion and extravagance, and sought 
to convert an increasing but peaceful 
agitation into a threatening demon- 
stration against mot merely the par- 
ticular Government in power, but 
also against all existing institutions. 
The Chartist * Convention’ was con- 
temptible. The great majority of 
the delegates were moderate men, of 
good moral character; but there was 
a large minority inspired by a sinis- 
ter enthusiasm. Orators, the most 
vulgar and violent, received, in the 
shouts and cheers of the turbulent, 
the premium upon outrage. Big 
words were spoken, and great deeds 
threatened. The nation looked on 
for a long time with ridicule, and, at 
an ordinary epoch, such inane fe- 
rocity—such impudent but impotent 
defiances—might have been allowed 
to escape under the protecting shield 
of alleged insanity ; but the rapid 
march of revolution on the Conti- 
nent made these follies formidable. 
With the spectacle before us of the 
my military monarchies of Europe 
aid prostrate in succession before 
a half-armed people, it would have 
been madness in the British Govern- 
ment to have trusted to the ordinary 
power of ordinary times. Therefore 
they had the public with them in 
their character of responsible police 
of the nation. 

But Party suggested that a panic 
would profit it. Party felt that it was 
at a low ebb, and that, were the fears 
of the bourgeoisie once excited, any 
authority would be clung to, even 
effete Whiggism. The ministers 
deserve the thanks of the public for 
having seen that precautions were 
necessary. The extent of those pre- 
cautions weighs on their official re- 
sponsibility. Hitherto, they have 
preserved a mysterious silence on 
the evidence of intended riot and 
outbreak which justified their having 
alarmed the very soul of the people. 
Men judge by effects in the absence 
of causes, and the Whigs have them- 
selves to thank if they are now sus- 
— not without some grounds, of 

aving exaggerated the panic in 
order to prop up their party. 

_ Legislatively, the Whigs are creep- 
ing through the crisis. They are 
grasping as much as possible for 
themselves, and for the executive in 
the abstract, and doing as little as pos- 
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sible for the people. It is a great 
misfortune for a nation when great 
events have to be confronted by small 
minds. The present moment calls 
for a great statesman, one who would 
disarm discontent and confound 
treason by anticipating just demands. 
What Lord John Russell might do 
were he really the minister of the 
country, it is impossible to say ; but 
the aggregate policy of the Whigs 
betrays that mediocrity which may 
be the result of distracted councils. 
At a moment when ministers should 
be engaged, with the knowledge of 
the people, in some great work of 
policy to embrace Great Britain and 
reland, and to make the institutions 
of the whole empire harmonise with 
those of the rest of the world, ac- 
cording to the wants of England, the 
ministers are intent only on a petty, 
though necessary, policy of repres- 
sion, and a tempting, perhaps unne- 
cessary, opportunity for prospective 
coercion. ‘Their triumph as the pre- 
servers of order on the 10th April, 
when, by a mere demonstration of 
the moral as well as the material 
force at their disposal, they awed the 
disaffected and encouraged the timid 
victims of their self-created panic, 
has intoxicated them beyond the 
bounds of reason. They have missed 
the moment of grace—they have 
allowed the commencement of, and 
given the justification for, a new 
agitation in this country, which, 
though ostensibly limited, and even 
moderate in its object, is the begin- 
ning of what, to the Whigs as a 
party, and to the Aristocracy and 
those dependent upon them as a 
class, may be infinitely more injuri- 
ous than even that great bugbear of 
the day, Chartism itself. 





IRISH TREASON AND IRISH 
NATIONALITY. 


When, last month, we urged on 
our readers the wisdom of not look- 
ing at the position of Ireland with 
feelings of contempt, we knew well 
that we must submit to the penalty 
of being a little in advance of the 
opinion of the hour. A very few 
days served to justify our anticipa- 
tions. The Government felt the ne- 
cessity for taking active measures ; 
and, es far as the provision of an 
armed force in Ireland goes, Lord 
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Clarendon has shewn himself quite 
equal to the crisis. The proceedings 
of the Confederates, as they are 
called, have increased in audacity. 
Such a systematic defiance of the 
Government is disgraceful to a civil- 
ised people. Mr. Mitchel and his 
friends, during the past month, have 
exceeded all their former outrages 
on true liberty. Undeterred by the 
Bill which makes their conduct fe- 
lony, they have still gone on writing 
and speaking rank treason, and seem 
disposed even to go the length of re- 
bellion to the Crown itself. Mr. 
Smith O’Brien, the third of the trio, 
after having been to Paris for sym- 
pathy from the Republicans, entered 
the House of Commons, and rose to 
speak against the Crown and Go- 
vernment Security Bill. Although 
at the time held to bail for a former 
offence, he made a speech the pa- 
rallel of which had never been heard 
in that House, and, we venture to 
hope, never will be heard again. Its 
ludicrous feebleness in delivery pro- 
voked ridicule, where the impudent 
and outrageous treason it conveyed 
would otherwise have called forth a 
burst of indignation. In England, 
the speech was looked upon as a 
proof of the utter unfitness of Mr. 
O’Brien to be the leader of a people. 
In Ireland, it has elevated him toa 
higher place in the scale of patriotism. 
To determine what is the actual 
force at the disposal of Mitchel and 
his associates is the most difficult 
thing in the world. If Lord Claren- 
don committed the most egregious 
error in this respect, he could not be 
blamed, testimony on the subject is 
so conflicting. ‘The one idea of na- 
tionality, without reference to party 
or creed, has been sedulously infused 
into the minds of the Irish people 
during the last few years. It is to 
that we must look. England is sin- 
ularly ignorant of the state of Ire- 
d. This is not remarkable when 
you reflect that no two Irishmen will 
ee as to either facts or inferences. 
herefore, we must not apply to 
Ireland the reasoning applied to 
England. If we did, we might treat 
the whole affair with contempt. But 
serious men, well acquainted with 
Ireland, and utterly opposed to the 
insane politicians now inflaming the 
Trish mind, seem to look upon an 
outbreak in that country as a thing 
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inevitable. So, apparently, do the 
Government, if we are to judge from 
the extensive military preparations 
made during the past month. But 
a much more alarming fact is, that 
unfortunately too many qualified 
persons are beginning to think that 
the issue of such a struggle would be 
something worse than doubtful. The 
peasantry throughout a large part 
of Ireland are desperate, and they 
have arms to a much greater extent 
than we suppose. With an excitable 
people like the Irish, filled with 
traditions of former conflicts, enthu- 
siasm supplies organisation. Another 
alarming feature is the spread of 
rifle-clubs in Ireland. The Govern- 
ment have taken steps to suppress 
them, but they are legion. The im- 
pression of the Irish malecontents is, 
that ministers wish to force them 
into a premature rebellion, and every 
effort made by the Government le- 
gitimately to maintain order and 
discountenance acts of rebellion, is 
looked on by the infatuated mul- 
titude, and even by their less excu- 
sable leaders, as an overt act of 
treason to the people. In the midst 
of all this threatened anarchy, the 
Government has received some de- 
clarations of loyalty from the upper 
classes ; but these on not in Ire- 
land the signification they would 
have in England. The parties sign- 
ing those declarations must be re- 
garded as so many individuals having 
direct control over so many depen- 
dants, not in the light we should re- 
gard them in here, as representatives 
of large and influential classes. Much 
interest is felt as to the probable 
course of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood on the one hand, and the 
Orangemen of the north on the 
other. Some of the priests have 
shewn a disgraceful alacrity in 
abetting the designs of the rebels ; 
but others are old enough to remem- 
ber, either personally or by imme- 
diate tradition, the horrors of the 
last rebellion, and they hesitate to 
add fuel to the flame. One thing, 
however, we must bear in mind, that 
in times of great national excitement 
the priests cannot be said to lead the 
people, but are borne onward by 
them. The position of the Orange- 
men of the north is a mystery, made 
deeper by that reckless exaggeration 
and disregard of truth which charac- 
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terise all popular manifestations. The 
sources of our information on Ireland 
are corrupted. Between the dis- 
tortions of incurable prejudice and 
the perversions of studious mis- 
representation we cannot reach the 
truth. On the one hand, we should 
be led to believe that all the Orange- 
men of the north are loyal to the 
Crown, and that it would be at once 
a wise and a humane policy to arm 
them in its support. But, on the 
other hand, it is ascertained beyond 
question that among the sturdy yeo- 
manry of those counties an agrarian 
movement is progressing, infinitely 
more dangerous to society than any 
of the schemes of the rampant trai- 
tors. It is a movement akin to that 
which prevents faith in the French 
Revolution, and which is shaking 
society toits very foundation through- 
out central Europe. Intimations 
have reached us ofa projected move- 
ment which, if it were made, would 
render inevitable the concession of 
all the demands of the Irish, or the 
alternative of a protracted civil war. 

While Lord Clarendon is doing 
his duty to admiration as the pre- 
server of the peace, what are the 
Home Government about? When 
will they awake from their dream of 
reaction? ‘The people of England 
will not submit to be braved and 
insulted by the rabble of Ireland. 
But they are a just people, and a 
conviction has sunk deep in the na- 
tional mind, that however unable or 
unwilling Irish demagogues may be 
to suggest remedies for the grievances 
they trade on, yet that the state of 
Send calls for the interference of a 
paternal government, or a fraternal 
per. On this question we have 
eld the same language from the 
first. We do solemnly declare our 
wish that we exaggerate the danger. 
But if we do not, then nothing—not 
even Lord John Russell staking his 
life, and placing his body in the 
breach—can disguise from us the ne- 
cessity of an immediate and most 
decisive measure for the final settle- 
ment of the Irish question. Be it by 


arms, or be it by laws, that question 
must be disposed of, if England would 
retain her national superiority in the 
world, or that moral influence which 
her justice and wisdom have secured 


for her by the common consent of 
mankind. 
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FRANCE: RETROGRESSIVE 
PROGRESSION. 


The further the French proceed 


with their revolution, the more 
must the sober-minded and reflecting 
among them be disposed to inquire 
why they got rid of their late Go- 
vernment. Since we last addressed 
our readers the political part of the 
movement has exhibited a reaction- 
ary phase. From the first sitting of 
the Provisional Government, Europe 
has felt confidence in M. Lamartine 
alone, who certainly has shewn more 
conservative, if not reconstructive, 
tendencies than any of the public 
men of France. ‘The division of 
opinion, and still more of interest, 
between him and some of his col- 
leagues has been more marked and 
palpable during the last month than 
ever. On more than one occasion it 
has threatened to break out into 
open rupture. It is even stated that 
M. Ledru Rollin resigned his office 
of Minister of the Interior, though 
he was afterwards induced to resume 
it. The great struggle of M. Lamar- 
tine has been to preserve order and 
a semblance of national honour in 
the acts of the Government, as against 
the designs of ultra- Democrats, Com- 
munists, and Anarchists out of doors, 
and the rashness of M. Rollin within 
the cabinet. The anticipated out- 
break of the Chartists in London had 
excited the most extravagant hopes 
among these classes; and had there 
been the slightest symptom of waver- 
ing on the part of the Government 
or the public here, the consequences 
in Paris would have been frightful. 
The French Anarchists coupled the 
violent language of the English 
Chartists with the avowed treason of 
the Irish Confederates, and supposed 
that England, in her turn, was to be 
the victim of revolution. Thus, al- 
though M. de Lamartine received 
Mr. Smith O’Brien and the others 
who formed what was called the De- 
putation from Ireland with a marked 
desire to crush in the bud all hope of 
French assistance, those gentlemen 
found sympathisers amongst the tur- 
bulent spirits to a sufficient extent to 
enable them to utter empty boasts on 
their return to Dublin. 

The anarchists of Paris, however, 
were determined to make their dis- 
play. Urged on, as it is said, by 
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M. Blanqui, who was smarting under 
a public accusation of treachery to 
the Republican cause, and by M. 
Cabet, another leader, they made a 
demonstration in Paris on the 16th 
of April, collecting in enormous num- 
bers, and marching through the 
streets of Paris. The Government, 
it seems, had had secret intelligence 
of their intentions, or had that gene- 
ral fear of possible consequences 
which had animated our own Go- 
vernment in a similar case a few days 
before. The rappel was beaten for 
the National Guard, who answered 
it to an extent and with an alacrity 
that astonished Europe, confounded 
the malecontents, and gave confidence 
to the Government. The result 
proved, beyond all question, the ex- 
istence in Paris of a moral as well as 
a military organisation for the pre- 
servation of property and order. To 
sustain the authority of the Govern- 
ment at all hazards, and to repress 
the physical manifestation of designs 
subversive of the constitution of so- 
ciety, was the effect, ifnot the object, 
of the National Guard. Another 
effect, not previously calculated on, 
sprung also from the same cause. 
Two months ago the presence of the 
regular military in Paris was con- 
sidered an insult and a danger to the 
newly-acquired liberty of the people, 
but from the moment that this pro- 
perty panic spread throughout Paris 
there grew up a strong desire for the 
presence of a regular military force 
in Paris, which should act at once as 
a protection to property and as a 
relief to the over-fatigued National 
Guard. A few days after, the cere- 
mony of introducing these troops 
took place. It is described as having 
been one of the most grand and 
solemn sights ever witnessed. All 
Paris, from the extreme end of the 
Boulevards to the Champs Elysées, 
glittered with bayonets; and a for- 
mal fraternisation between the troops 
of the line and the National Guard 
took place amidst the joyful acclama- 
tions of the people. . 

All this speaks well for the French 
nation, and gives new guarantees 
for order. A better evidence, how- 
ever, of the disposition of the peo- 
ple has been afforded by the man- 
ner in which they have conducted 
themselves in the elections. The 
voting, on the principle of univer- 
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sal suffrage, has been conducted in a 
much more quiet and orderly manner 
than we are accustomed to conduct 
our own elections with a limited 
constituency. At the time when we 
write, the elections for the depart- 
ments are not concluded; but more 
fears were entertained for Paris than 
for the departments, and we hope, 
therefore, the elections for the latter 
may go off as peaceably. 

Provincial France, there is reason 
to believe, would have been prepared 
to express its dissatisfaction, in un- 
mistakeable terms, had Paris at- 
tempted to coerce the Government. 
The triumphant issue of the protest 
of the middle classes against the 
Communists has, however, rendered 
any provincial demonstration quite 
unnecessary. 

The French are determined on 
trying a Republic: that is clear. All 
idea of a restoration of monarchy, 
either in the elder or the younger 
branch, is abandoned even by those 
who would otherwise have been its 
most zealous partisans; and every 
man of every party, with the excep- 
tion of the fanatics of Communisn, is 
determined to do his utmost to let 
the free will of the people, expressed 
in the most difficult form of govern- 
ment, have full play. The French, 
of all parties, complain loudly that 
the correspondents of English news- 
papers misrepresent the actual state 
of things. The most conflicting ac- 
counts, however, are given on this 
subject, alike by Frenchmen them- 
selves as by English families who 
have come over, or have visited Paris. 
We suspect that, as in the case of 
Ireland, events are seen through the 
medium of political feeling, and that 
facts, favourable or unfavourable, are 
either distorted or suppressed to suit 
the views of persons whose misre- 
presentation is, after all, involuntary. 
Looking on, from a distance, and 
bearing in mind all we are told about 
Communism and anarchical, opinions 
amongst the people, we cannot help 
thinking that the lower orders of 
Paris must have made enormous 
strides in intelligence, and, according 
to their ideas, in public virtue, or we 
should not have to record so much 
forbearance under circumstances of 
such temptation. Thus, the political 
aspect of France presents a fayour- 
a appearance of re-action. We 
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fear that our congratulations cannot 
extend to the social and economic 
phases of the Revolution. Here, 
progress seems to have been retro- 

e in character. The financial 
acts of the Government have, as 
might have been expected, perpetu- 
ated past cmbarrassments and created 
new ones; but we must not be too 
severe in criticising this part of their 
policy. To men so situated, every 
act, however well intended, is peril- 
ous. They cannot stir without 
creating panic. Expedients, to which 
no established Government could in 
an emergency resort with impunity, 
are, when adopted by persons so si- 
tuated, looked upon as so many 
proofs of impending bankruptcy. Bad 
as the position of France is in this 
respect, one is only astonished that it 
should not be worse. At present, 
every thing may be said to be in 
abeyance; another month will de- 
cide the fate of France, and with it, 
perhaps, that of the world! 


AUSTRIA : DESPOTISM AND UNIVERSAL 
SUFFRAGE. 


‘From the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous *; the proverb is musty in 
these days of sudden transition. A 
few days ago and the Austrian mo- 
narchy was the bugbear of Europe. 
Upon its fiat was supposed to rest the 
question of peace or war. ‘Then, a 
word from Prince Metternich, now 
a fugitive in this country, would, it 
was thought, have sufficed to organ- 
ise the coalition of the then great 
powers against the French Re- 
public, and the first blow struck 
in Milan would be the signal for 
that awful movement. Then the 
Austrian system of internal go- 
vernment was supposed to be so 
well established, so imprinted, even 
in the hearts of the people, that 
this monarchy was looked upon 
as the basis of the coming re- 
action in opinion against pure de- 
mocracy. The admirers of the 
paternal form of government pointed 
with exultation to Austria, and 
predicted that she would weather 
the storm. What have been the 
events of the last month in this 
once powerful empire? Her mili- 

force at present is defied in 
Italy. The chances of war may en- 
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able Austria to frustrate the ambi- 
tious designs of the King of Sardinia; 
but the attitude of Lombardy is not 
to be mistaken. If it be true that 
the Archduke Reiner has proceeded 
thither with full powers of pacifica- 
tion, it may not be too late. 

On the other side of the empire 
the Austrian Government have been 
compelled to capitulate. With Hun- 
gary the most unequivocal of frater- 
nisations has taken place. This ap- 
pears to be one of the cases in which 
to concede is to gain strength. 

Lastly—but this is the most strange 
and important of all—Austria, in 
preparing a new constitution for her 
subjects, has gone further in conces- 
sion than the most extravagant of 
theorists, two months ago, would 
have dared to guess at. Universal 
suffrage is the basis of the repre- 
sentation; and every individual is 
alike eligible to vote or to be elected. 
Thus the Emperor of Austria, it 
seems, is for two points of the Char- 
ter. The Upper Chamber is also to 
be elective. ‘The emperor is to have 
the right of nominating one-fifth of 
its members. Certain high, princely 
families are to have seats by right, 
but the remainder of the peers are 
to be elected by the landed proprie- 
tors paying 1000 florins a-year in 
taxes. This will be a most aristo- 
cratic constituency, but the principle 
of election is the important point. 


DENMARK AND SCHLESWIG HOLSTEIN. 


This quarrel progresses, to the 
great scandal of Europe. The Danes 
are not numerically equal by land to 
the regular troops of the Confeder- 
ation; but on the sea they are, as 
far as Prussia is concerned, omnipo- 
tent. In the first skirmishes of the 
Danes with the Volunteers, the Danes 
had the upper hand; which, of course, 
gave them additional courage. At 
the timie we write, we know not the 
issue of the battle which was to de- 
cide for the present this question. 
But even should the Danes prove 
victorious, it is impossible to suppose 
that they will be able to prevail in 
the long run against the aroused 
German nation. The whole quarrel 
is disgraceful ; and if modern diplo- 
macy be not powerful enough to 
accommodate it speedily, the sooner 
it abdicates its self-constituted func- 
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tions the better. It is but another 
part of the contest going on through- 
out Europe in vindication of the 
principle of nationality. It is a pro- 
test of living races against dead- 
letter treaties and laws. The Ger- 
manic Confederation profess to feel 
themselves compelled to interfere on 
the appeal of the prince whose fa- 
mily rights would be affected by the 
intended aggression of Denmark. 
But the rest of Europe cannot dis- 
possess itself of the idea that these 
‘honest’ Germans, and that. still 
more scrupulous monarch, the King 
of Prussia, are endeavouring, at what- 
ever cost of principle, to add the dis- 
puted territory to Germany. 


PRUSSIA. 


The King of Prussia is daily giving 
evidence how completely the late 
events in Berlin were, in fact, a re- 
volution. He has been forced to 
take into his councils the most libe- 
ral of the deputies from the Rhine, 
and to make himself the mere mouth- 
piece of their opinions as a constitu- 
tional king. A sad reverse, this, for 
a sovereign who solemnly declared 
that no power on earth should make 
him stir one step further than he 
willed, or one moment sooner! The 
new electoral law, too, is on the most 
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liberal basis. In fact, the principle 
is universal suffrage,—another strik- 
ing commentary on the potency of 
the popular will, and how utterly 
ignorant the rulers of Europe were 
of the feelings that were fermenting 
under the surface apparently so calm. 
In the Duchy of Posen the same 
struggle of race against race is going 
on. The magnanimous resolution of 
the King of Prussia to re-nationalise 
his portion of the great Polish rob- 
bery, as soon as he discovered that if 
he did not do so he would lose it 
altogether,—this stroke of policy is 
being frustrated by the misconduct 
of the Poles themselves. It would 
not be fair to charge upon the cha- 
racter of a nation the misconduct of 
a few miscreants, but unfortunately 
the Poles have never shewn them- 
selves fit for the possession of free- 
dom. 

The Republicans of South Germany 
have very properly been checked, 
both by public opinion and by the 
authorities. When despots are emu- 
lating each other in granting consti- 
tutions, with universal suffrage for 
the basis, it is not to be suffered 
that a few fanatical theorists should 
disturb the trial of the greatest ex- 
periment the world has seen since 
the power of feudality was first 


shaken. 





